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BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Ir I were Senator Grandilow, 

Mounting the marble portico, 

Going to speak where Sumner spoke, 

To waken the echoes Webster woke, 

While the anxious nation waits to hear 

Peals of warning or words of cheer, 

Wouldn’t my pulse tingle and my heart 
glow,— 

If I were Senator Grandilow? 


Isay to myself, when Grandilow 

Looks smilingly down on friend and foe, 
Thumb in waistcoat, quite at home 

Under the flag-topped senate dome, 
Fearless of front and valiant of lung, 
With a nimble wit and a silvery tongue,— 
“Ah, would some power on me bestow 
The glorious gifts of a Grandilow!”’ 


Just look at Senator Grandilow! 

His eloquence bursts, a bright jet d'eau, 
Diamond-crested, rain’ow-spanned, 

A pillar of light over all the land, 

A beacon of hope to a people long 
Groping in shadows of doubt and wrong: 
At least I fancy it might be so, 

If } were Senator Grandilow. 


For, if I were Senator Grandilow, 

A chosen chief, would I forego 

The privilege of the hour and place, 

To lead, enlighten, and lift my race? 

To rise sublime above private ends, 

The clamors of faction, the claims of friends, 

And strike for the right one downright 
blow, 

If I were a leader like Grandilow? 


Would I (suppose I were Grandilow, 
Sachem of the mighty bow!) 

Envenom my shafts with spleen and pique, 
Make base alliance with ring and clique, 
And mix with solemn affairs of state 
Powwow of passion and party hate? 

Well, yes, I might, but would I, though, 
If I were Senator Grandilow? 


Lam not skilled, like Grandilow, 

To graft my fortunes and make them grow 
On flourishing boughs of the nation’s tree; 
I haven’t the arts of such as he, 

Prosperous patriots who have made 

Their country’s service a thriving trade; 
Her needs their steps to rise by;—no, 
Phaven’t the knack of a Grandilow. 


Is it fitting (pardon me, Grandilow, 

If the question seems malapropos) 

That a favored son should bring to her 

A thrice-divided love? prefer 

Tothe public good his party’s call, 

Clan before party, and self before all? 
Are there no debts, but the debts you owe 
Acertain Senator Grandilow? 


For, let me say to you, Grandilow,— 

Mounting the marble portico, 

With your fist gripped full of the bolts of 
fate, 

For a stand-up fight in the strifes of state,— 

The horizon is larger than your hat, 

The world is wider than your cravat, 

A fact you possibly do not know;— 

Think of it, will you, Grandilow? 


No patent-reaper, O Grandilow, 

Will reap a harvest we do notsow! 
Error is violent, truth is strong; 

The present is brief, the future long; 
And History writes with an iron pen. 
Time wags his sifter of deeds of men, 
And into it straightway we must go; 
Where then will be Senator Grandilow? 


Then take my advice, dear Grandfidw ! 
Don’t soar so high nor stoop so low; 











Quit your trained horses of craft and pride: 
The world admires the way you ride, 
But the world has other things to do 
Than to watch the hoop while you jump 
through. 
The Senate isn’t a circus show, 
Senator! Senator Grandilow! 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
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DISCONTENT. 
BY 








NORA PERRY. 


BEFORE my steps she hovering flits 
My foe—the demon Discontent, 
Or by my side she sadly sits 
With restless mien and eyes down-bent. 


Most times, however, she doth lift 
Her gaze beyond to something far; 
I look, and through a cloudy rift 
I see the shining of a star. 


Why should I strive that star to gain ’ 
My heart is faint, my courage spent; 

Why should I leave the grassy plain, 
O cruel, cruel Discontent ” 


But as I ery: ‘‘ Oh why, oh why?” 
She turns on me a wondering gaze, 

And wonderingly doth make reply: 
“*T lead you out of slothful ways, 


‘*T spur you on to win the race 
For which you languish overspent; 

No foe am I, but by God’s grace, 
I am—the angel, Discontent.”’ 

Boston, MASS. 

Saas 
“THE NEW DEPARTURE,” AND 

THE UNITARIAN DEFECTION. 


BY SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 








ALTHOUGH the advocates and tolera- 
tionists of the hypothesis of a Second 
Probation, disclaim affinity with Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, yet there is a 
very significant resemblance between the 
defections from orthodoxy in New Eng- 
land in the early part of the century, and 
the deviations fromit of Andover and its 
following at the present time. 

The wealth and culture of the churches 
then as now—tosome extent—was largely 
represented among those who entertained 
the ‘‘ New” and ‘Progressive Theology”; 
especially were able and distinguished 
clergymen, both in the pastorate and in 
professorial chairs, found among the ad- 
vocates of ‘‘advanced thought.” 

The college founded by the Puritan 
Fathers, and dedicated to Christ and the 
Church, ‘‘Pro Christo et Ecclesic,” led 
the movement. The Church of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock, and the Church 
of the Mathers, in Boston, adopted the 
‘‘New Departure.” Cambridge became 
the chief seat and stronghold of the 
‘*broader hope and more liberal faith.” 
Is it to be so with Andover? Only the 
Judgment Day can disclose the vast in- 
fluence of the Unitarian defection in re- 
tarding the progress of Evangelical 
Christianity. The ability, the scholar- 
ship, the accomplishments, the amiabil- 
ity, in many instances, of the Unitarian 
leaders, no one has ever questioned. 
But after three-quarters of a century, can 
any one deny that the movement has 
tended to repress efforts for the conver- 
sion of the world? What earnestness in 
the work of foreign missions has, since 
that time, emanated from Cambridge? 
Who can say, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel,” if he does not believe that 
the destiny of men depends upon its pro- 
mulgation? 

Again, there is a very close resem- 
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Many of the Unitarian leaders affected 
to feel deeply injured by the uncharitable 
suspicions of their less ‘‘advanced” 
brethren. They were not only as pious 
as their less learned and eloquent breth- 
ren, who clung to the ‘‘ old dogmas,” but 
claimed to exercise a much broader: and 
more tender love toward both God and 
men. Unitarian views in New England 
were at first exceedingly vague and un- 
settled. A few individuals in high posi- 
tions exerted a powerful and ceaseless in- 
fluence, unnoticed for a long time by the 
mass of the ministers and churches, to 
promote what ultimately took the open 
and tangible shape of Unitarianism. These 
leaders loudly claimed that they were not 
departing essentially from the faith of the 
fathers, while undefined Unitarianism 
spread on the strength of the reputation 
of the brilliant and popular preachers 
who favored it, and the commanding po- 
sition of the churches which tolerated it. 
By comparative silence concerning the 
distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, by 
the slow and gradual introduction of 
other views, there arose almost imper- 
ceptibly a strong distaste for the doc- 
trines and practices which the Pilgrims 
and Puritans had regarded as essential to 
true religion. Few even of the orthodox 
clergy were, for along time, aware of the 
real nature and tendencies of the new 
views spreading around them. From mo- 
tives of policy the most ‘advanced 
thinkers,” avoided the definite compari- 
son of their new hypotheses with the 
Scriptures. The points of difference 
were not, fora long time, studied, dis- 
cussed, defined. 

It was a time of doubt, hesitation, per- 
plexity, before the weakness and trial of 
discordant views was removed by the 
eventual separation of the two parties. 

We believe the part taken by the New 
York INDEPENDENT, in respect to the 
‘*New Departure,” is not wholly unlike 
that of the Panoplist in the Unitarian 
controversy, of which Jeremiah Evarts 
wrote: 

“It rendered incalculable service to the 
cause of truth, by compelling Unitarians 
to leave the concealment by which they 
had so long been gaining influence, and in 
which lay the far greater proportion of 
their strength. The chargeof such con- 
cealment was indeed most indignantly re- 
sented, though the witnesses adduced in 
support of it were distinguished Unitarians, 
and their testimony was perfectly explicit.” 

We conscientiously believe that the er- 
rors involved in the New Departure are 
important, and ought not to be tolerated 
as unessential for the sake of peace. It 
was well said at Springfield: ‘‘ Tenden- 
cies are stronger than men.” It proved 
so with that which, after a long develop- 
ment, resulted in avowed Unitarianism. 
We believe, with Dr. Hamlin, that the 
New Departure, tolerated in mission 
fields, would sow discord and destruction. 
The New Departure belongs to a system, 
a philosophy, which many regard as “‘ an- 
other Gospel which is not another.” Good 
men hold, or allow the new views, but 
tendencies are stronger than men, and 
our s@#iemn conviction is that the ten- 
dency of these views is not good. We 
deprecate separation, and yet would pre- 
fer it to the indorsement of an hypothe- 
sis which we believe to be of very danger- 
ous import. First pure, then peaceable. 





blance in the subtlety, the concealment, 
the assumed innocence of the movement. 


We love and admire good men who differ 
with us, but cannot desert what seems to 
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ourselves loyalty to truth. This position 
is to us essential and necessary. Secre- 
tary Evarts said sixty years ago:*‘ We are 
among those who believe that all the con- 
troversies with Unitarians, since the 
name was known in this country, have 
accelerated the progress of correct senti- 
ments, and have given strength, union 
and consistency to the orthodox Church.” 
History repeats itself, 
STANHOPE, N.J. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 





WHEN the various professions are com- 
pared with one another, it is too much 
the custom to look at the matter from a 
financial point of view. In this respect 
commerce of course has very decidedly 
‘*the call.” The woney made in trade is 
much more than in any other pursuit, but 
itis also made less pleasantly than in any 
other. Trade brings one into very com- 
monplace and sometimes far from agree- 
able relations with one’s fellow-creatures; 
the calling has no attractions of its own, 
and the aim of the majority who follow 
it-isto quitit as soon as they have filled 
their pockets. The Church is the least 
repaying of all, but it confers position. 
Literature is the least thought of, and, 
indeed, is hardly admitted to be a profes- 
sion at all. But from its freedom and 
the opportunities it affords of social in- 
tercourse, it is far the most agreeable. 
There is, in fact, something of advan- 
tage peculiar to itself in every trade. The 
chief attraction of the law, perhaps, is 
its variety. There is nothing in it of the 
monotony which belongs to the desk and 
the counter. The courts are so many 
theaters, in which is always being played 
some interesting or amusing drama, 
Even in the Chancery Court there is often 
fun to be found. Last week it had its 
ballet. The performers were but marion- 
ettes, it is true, but there was a soupcon 
of impropriety about it which seems to 
have delighted Bench and Bar. The case 
involved a patent in dancing dolls, and 
the solicitors’ table being cleared for the 
purpose, one of them was wound up and 
performed its part to perfection. She was 
afterward presented to the judge, who, 
having regarded her with much attention, 
and perhaps a sigh of reminiscence, 
handed her to the registrar of the court 
with instructions ‘ not to hurt her.” 

It seems certain that something must 
be amiss in Paris with what sporting folk 
call ‘*the action” of some very great 
lady indeed. <A defect in some leader of 
fashion has always been the cause of the 
introduction of some outré style of dress 
or movement, and we may depend upon 
it that it is because some lady of ton is 
unable to walk that the rest of her sex are 
being taught to waggle. The reason 
given for this absurd innovation is that 
furs are being worn this winter, and that 
as economy is to be considered in so costly 
a material, the dresses are often skimpy, 
and short steps are therefore compulsory. 
As one seldom hears, however, of fashion 
and economy having much to do with one 
another, the former explanation is prob- 
ably the correct one. At the Court of 
wry-necked Alexander every one carried 
his head aside; at that of short-sighted 
Dionysius, Montaigne tells us, they ran 
against one another and pretended to 
stumble; and ruffs were worn by bishops 
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and judges in our own land because James 
the First’s wife had a wen on her neck. 
We may, therefore, take it for granted that 
some ‘ favorite” of fashion has ‘‘ gone 
amiss” in her—well, her means of pro- 
gression. 

‘Hear the ladies how they talk—tittle-tattle, 

tittle-tattle. 
See the ladies how they walk—pittle-pattle, 
pittle-pattle,” 

says the churlish Swift, and he would say 
so more than ever if he could be aware 
that professors of deportment and cales- 
thenics in Paris have their hands full—if 
one may so speak of a pedestrian accom- 
plishment—of pupils who wish to learn 
how to walk d la bergeronnette—that is, 
like a water wagtail. 

I am not one of those who exclaim 
when they hear of a clever swindler: ‘If 
he had employed his ingenuity in an hon- 
est way he would have made his fortune.” 
Fortunes are not made by clever tricks, 
though often by a lifelong course of as- 
siduous knavery. At times, however, 
one cannot withhold one’s admiration for 
the ingenuity of the mere trickster, A 
young fellow has got into trouble for in- 
venting the following dodge, which cer- 
tainly combines originality and simplic- 
ity ina very uncommon degree. Being 
good looking and of very pleasant man- 
ners, he has been accustomed to persuade 
the drivers of parcel delivery vans to give 
him a lift when on their rounds. He 
never stole anything, but took the oppor- 
tunity of substituting his own address for 
that on any package which seemed likely 
to contain valuables. It was naturally 
delivered in due course, and the cost of 
transit paid without a murmur. 

Notwithstanding the “hard times” of 
which one hears everybody complain, 
there are certainly some cheerful spots 
in the social map. The statement 
just made public, for example, that 
whereas, on the Queen’s accession to the 
throne, there were 50,000 convicts in dur- 
ance vile, there are now, notwithstand- 
ing the immense increase in our popula- 
tion, only 7,000, is surely a very bright 
one. If Mr. Goschen’s assertion is cor- 
rect that immensely large fortunes are 
growing smaller, and very moderate ones 
on the increase, it is equally good news, 
I do not understand the attraction that 
the possession of great wealth in another 
seems to have to some people. If they 
had the least chance of getting any of it 
themselves, it would be, of course, ex- 
plicable enough, but all who have wor- 
shiped the Golden Calf must be well 
aware that it is not a cow that can be 
milked. Of course there are exceptions. 
The excellent woman just deceased and 
gone to Heaven who kept the Bon 
Marché in Paris, and spent £200,000 dur- 
ing her lifetime in ameliorating the con- 
dition of her employés was one of them. 
Ifever a woman deserved to be canon- 
ized, it was this female Whiteley; but as 
a rule, I hate people that stink of money. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison is about to re- 
ply in the Nineteenth Century to Mr. 
Balfour’s modest observations in favor of 
people being left to choose their own 
readings, and not being sent to school 
again by philosophers and doctrinaires. 
He will plead for pedantry, no doubt, as 
eloquently as it can be done, for Mr. Har- 

rison wears his weight of learning like a 

flower, and when he has not got that 

**French peasant on his shoulders,” of 

whom Mr. Matthew Arnold has warned 

him, he hasa light and even humorous 

touch. 
article of his in the 7'imes last autumn 
upon past and present English travelers 
upon the continent can doubt it. Never- 
theless, any endeavor, however skillful, 
to pokea hundred of the best books—by 
which is generally meant the most unread- 
able—down the throats of the British pub- 
lic, is bound to fail. They will continue 
to read what they like and not what Mr. 
Harrison likes; and quite right too. That 
the majority of the choice-of-books preach- 
ers have been influenced by egotism, and 
the desire to *‘ pose,” rather than from any 
yearning to benefit their fellow-creatures 
has probably been concluded; but the 


No one who read that charming 


most ludicrous example of it has been re- 
served for a Scotch professor, who, being 
asked by 


an editor to give the names 





of the three best books, has actually in- 
cluded among them one of his own. 
That a certain northern nation have ‘‘a 
guid conceit of themselves” is pretty well 
understood, but here is surely an unusual- 
ly fine specimen of it. The professor 
seems to have a lurking suspicion that 
there is something a little immodest 
about such self praise, but feels com- 
pelled to tell the truth at all hazards. A 
little learning, we are told is a dangerous 
thing, but if much of it brings a man to 
such a state of mind as this, it is surely 
better to be content with little. 

Upon the whole, science well deserves 
the popularity it has enjoyed of late 
years. In old times it confined itself to 
theories, and not only ‘‘ touched the stars 
with its head,” but seldom concerned it- 
self with anything below them. In mod- 
ern times, on the other hand, it has con- 
ferred upon us innumerable practical ben- 
efits; and even its prophecies—unless in- 
deed they are meteorological—are listened 
to with considerable respect. In one case, 
however, it has most flagrantly broken 
faith with us—in the matter of oysters. 
It must be now twenty years ago that it 
promised us through one of its most ge- 
nial apostles, Frank Buckland, that if we 
would only give the oysters time to come 
round, and abstain from eating them out 
of season, we should have them again in 
a few years, at the old price of one shill- 
ing adozen. We have given them time, 
and they have not come round, but are 
dearer than they ever were. ‘‘ Natives” 
cost almost as much as in the days of the 
slave trade; in eating oue, if we cannot 
be said to ‘‘eat gold,” one eats silver—a 
threepenny piece. I am told that there 
are really plenty of good oysters, and that 
it is the trade who are keeping the prices 
up. If this be so let us hope some remedy 
will be discovered by the court of law be- 
fore which the oysters have been sum- 
moned. In Chancery last week an in- 
junction was applied for against a re- 
freshment contractor for selling as ‘‘ na- 
tives” what were really ‘‘seconds.” The 
difference between a good and a bad oys- 
ter has long been defined—one is a *‘ na- 
tive” and one is a ‘‘ settler”; but a ** sec- 
ond” is by no means a bad oyster, only 
not so good as a *‘ native.” <A large bas- 
ket of them was put in evidence, and the 
advocate, knife in hand, was about to 
plead, when the court adjourned to next 
week. As it is holiday time riddles 
are in season: What became of those 
oysters? 

It is said that the sudden indisposition 
of the Lord Chief Justice, the other after- 
noon in court, arose from his having 
swallowed (instead of sucked) a lozenge. 
‘**It went,” Isuppose, as the children say, 
‘‘the wrong way.” When anything hap- 
pens toa great legalluminary, of course a 
great fuss is made. Perhaps some little 
sympathy will be extended to a literary 
person to whoma similar but much worse 
catastrophe occurred on the same day. 
He was coming home in his omnibus in 
the evening with a tearing cough. and al- 
most out of his mind from catarrh; he 
kept sucking lozenges, but always with a 
fine sense of duty—keeping sixpence in 
his hand to pay his fare when he should 
alight. ‘* What is this for?’ exclaimed 
the conductor, when he reached the end 
of his journey. ‘‘ You have given me a 
blessed lozenge.” The poor literary man 
had swallowed I don’t know how many 
sixpences, and could very ill afford it; yet 
no bulletin has been issued about him. 

[ see a novel advertised called ‘“‘Woman 
and her Master,” by I. F. Smith, which 
the reviewers are making hay of intheir 
unpastoral fashion. This surely cannot 
be a novel novel. IfIam not mistaken 
it and its contents formed the text of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s famous essay on the 
‘Unknown Public.” He said such stories 
never appeared in book form, and this re- 
proach, it seems, is now taken away from 
them. Mr. I. F. Smith was surely the 
author who had the honor of being ad- 
judicated upon by the Court of Chancery, 
and given to one of the penny periodicals 
forever who were battling for his exclu- 
sive literary services. Notwithstanding 
that it does notseem to please those fas- 
tidious persons, the critics. I mean to read 
** Woman and her Master,” if I can. It’s 





a capital title, atall events, and—to mar- 
ried men— full of mystery. 

An agitation has arisen on behalf of the 
prize beasts who, at this season of the 
year, are made to stand in butchers’ shops 
—the living amongst the dead—with 
rosettes upon their foreheads. It is stated 
that the smell of the blood is abhorrent to 
them, and gives them the most evident 
distress. If it be so, the practice—which 
has nothing to recommend it—should be 
at once discontinued; for he that can see, 
unmoved, a poor brute in pain, is sure to 
be cruel to his fellow-creatures. Wher- 
ever in Ireland there has been the maim- 
ing of cattle—against which Mr. Michael 
Davitt has to his honor lifted up his voice 
in such just and fiery indignation—there 
have also been the most foul and cowardly 
crimes committed against mankind. The 
steps between the stages of cruelty are 
short indeed, and the innate barbarity of 
the Spaniard is no doubt mainly due to 
his national sport of bull fighting. The 
Portuguese are no better. Perhaps the 
most terrible letter to be found in print 
is one written by Mr. Wilson (afterwards 
Bishop of Gloucester), minister to the 
English embassy at Lisbon, and addressed 
to Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. ‘in 
obedience to your lordship’s command,” 
he says, ‘‘ I send you an account of the 
‘last auto-da-fe.’- I saw the whole pro- 
cess—Heyton Dias and Maria Penteyra 
were burnt alive, and the others strangled. 
The executioner was very cruel. The 
woman was alive in the flames half an 
hour, and the man above an hour. The 
present king and his brothers were seated 
at a window so near as to be addressed for 
a considerable time in very moving terms 
by the man as he was burning. But 
though the favor he begged was only a 
few more fagots yet he was not able to 
obtain it. The fire was recruited as it 
wasted to keep him in the same degree of 
heat.” This letter is dated nearly 200 
years ago, in 1706; but human nature is 
still what it was, and cruelty should be 
nipped in the bud, or it soon grows to the 
blood-red flower. . 

Before these words meet the eyes of 
ny readers it is only too likely that some- 
body will have ‘* come across” the Levia- 
than raft, lost in transit between Canada 
and New York, to his disadvantage. Its 
existence on the great ocean highway 
adds, indeed, another terror to the sea. 
Commonplace people are never tired of 
telling us, as if to account for their own 
want of originality, that there is nothing 
new under the sun; but this incident of a 
raft being a source of marine danger, in- 
stead of safety, is quite a novelty. Think 
of a mass of shapeless timber 560 feet 
long, 65 yards wide, 38 deep, and stand- 
ing out of the water only 15 feet, career- 
ing before wind and wave at its own wild 
will. Itis spoken of as a prize which 
may be seized by anybody; but who 
would tackle such a derelict? It is no 
wonder that the ‘‘ Miranda,” who was 
towing it when the hawsers were torn 
from her deck, was unable ‘“ to pick up ” 
such a raft; she could not have done it 
had she been ‘“ Caliban.” 
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IT appears that the philosophers have 
been a little premature in congratulating 
the world upon the growth of humanita- 
rian sentiment and altruistic feeling; or 
they have been too optimistic in esti- 
mating the extent to which this develop- 
ment has already progressed. Every man 
is apt to judge the world by himself and 
his immediate surroundings, and be- 
lieve the majority to be inspired 
by the emotions which he finds pre- 
dominating in his own circle. The 
philosopher, therefore, over-estimates 
the power of enlightenment and the ad- 
vanced moral sentiments which influence 
his own conduct; and he under-estimates 
the energy of the primitive savage pas- 
sions, which, in nine-tenths of humanity, 
yet constitute the mainsprings of action. 
The politician, on the other hand, who in 
this country, at least, is in close contact 
with the masses, whom the advanced 
sentiments have not reached, makes the 





mistake of disbelieving in higher stand- 
ards of virtue than he has discovered 
among his own constituents. Neither ap- 
preciates the fact that every century 
drags a long train of its predecessors in 
its wake. The vanguard is, as regards 
morals and enlightenment, no more rep- 
resentative than the rearguard; while 
the great mass which is as far removed 
from the one extreme as from the other, 
comes nearer to representing the average, 
by which the century must be judged. 

I think this furnishes an explanation of 
the remarkable military reaction which, 
during the last decade, has transformed 
Europe into an armed camp. Brutal, 
barbaric sentiments unblushingly avowed, 
raise their heads and demand right of ut- 
terance in the diplomatic intereourse of 
the most civilized nations. Hatred, un- 
disguised and savage, jealousy, mean 
and snorting, boyish bravado and the 
spirit of bullying—these are the noble 
and praiseworthy feelings which actuate 
the standard-bearers of civilization. The 
state of ‘‘ armed peace,” now prevailing, 
requires an annual expenditure of four 
thousand millions of dollars for purposes 
of war, and five million soldiers, whose 
number in case of actual war could in- 
stantly be tripled, are being trained in 
the art of scientific international man- 
slaughter. France, whose seventeen-year- 
old wound is still smarting, is determined 
to seek revenge for her loss of money and 
prestige, and throws prudence and econ- 
omy to the winds in order to gratify her 
thirst for vengeance. She is even ready 
to risk her very existence for the pleasure 
of paying back her neighbor for the hu- 
miliation he inflicted upon her in 1870. 
The people, impoverished by heavy taxa- 
tion, and retarded in its industrial devel- 
opment, is yet ready to bear heavier bur- 
dens in order to heal its wounded pride 
and recover its lost title of ‘‘ the first na- 
tion of the world.” The few sober- 
minded men, who see the folly of this 
blind surrender to passion, dare no longer 
open their mouths, and content them- 
selves with privately lamenting what they 
are powerless to prevent. 

Beyond the Rhine the situation is scarce- 
ly better. The menacing attitude of 
France would compel Germany to arm 
herself, in self-defense, even if no other 
motive existed. But her determination 
to maintain the leadership she has gained, 
by the expenditure of so much blood and 
treasure, would keep her armed to she 
teeth, even if France made no demonstra- 
tions of hostility. Inorderto obtain from 
the Reichstag the enormous grants of 
money which the maintenance of the 
army necessitates, Bismarck artifically 
fans all the primitive passions which war 
feeds upon; and we now enjoy the spec- 
tacle, in the nineteenth century, of two 
great civilized nations, ready to spring at 
each other's throats and in the mean while 
teasing and provoking each other by all 
sorts of petty insults and persecutions. 
The French Government compels manu- 
facturers to dismiss German workmen 
and families to dispense with German 
governesses; and the German Government 
responds by driving French workmen 
cut of Germany and French sympathiz- 
ers out of Alsace-Lorraine. France clapsa 
heavier duty, intended to be prohibitory, 
upon imported German goods, and Ger- 
many retaliates by discriminating against 
French imports. In an era, when we 
had flattered ourselves that the most fra- 
ternal feelings animated the nations— 
when railroads, telegraphs and interna- 
tional amity had put all parts of the world 
into ready communication with each 
other—we witness a sudden return to the 
barbaric policy of non-intercourse, exclu- 
sion, and mutual challenge and menace, 
and the expulsion or imprisonment as a 
spy of every member of the one nation 
who is found straying within the pre- 
cincts of the other. Would such things 
be possible, if the primitive sentiments of 
hate, jealousy, pride and greed did not 
lie very near the surface in the vast ma- 
jority of both nationsand readily re- 
sponded to the leaders’ appeals? 

It were easy to multiply examples. 
England, although she professes the most 
enlightened code of international con- 
duct is yet, in her relations to all smaller 
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nations, a great and brutal bully, and re- 
spects neither rights nor treaties, if it is 
for her advantage to ignorethem. She is 
only polite in the presence of a superior 
power; and she leaves her morality at 
home, unless it may happen to be useful 
inanemergency. I need not cite her 
conduct in Ireland, in India, and in fact 
everywhere, where she has come into con- 
tact with a people whom it was safe to mal- 
treat and bully. Her conscience is strict- 
ly commercial, and her wars have in most 
instances been declared in order to con- 
quer trade, accordingly for ultimate 
financial profit. Russia and Austria fur- 
nish, mutatis mutandis, examples of the 
same kind; and Turkey and the Asiatic na- 
tions are, of course, so far in the rear of 
civilization as scarcely to be worth con- 
sidering. 

Now the question arises: ‘“ Is, then, the 
world not at all progressing as regards 
morals, or is itactually retrograding? Is 
all we have heard of human progress and 
moral evolution an idle theory which lacks 
confirmation ?” I think it would be rash 
to answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive. Humanity does not advance ina 
straight, undeviating line, out, likea river 
on its way to the sea, it has reactionary 
eddies and stationary whirlpools which, 
however, do not really interfere with its 
progress. We who may have happened 
to be caughtin one of these reactionary 
currents may think that the world is go- 
ing backward; but if we could find a good 
historic landmark by which we could 
gauge its motion, we should discover that 
in whatever direction we may ourselves 
be gyrating, humanity, in its totality, is 
still advancing. 

In a state of harbarism war is naturally 
habitual. The feelings which war arouses 
and by virtue of which it can alone exist, 
are barbaric feelings. Therefore a war 
whether it be righteous or not, produces, 
morally speaking, a reaction toward bar- 
barism. It suppresses, for thetime being, 
the sentiments upon which democratic 
self-government and civicliberty depend, 
and it usually takes a considerable time 
before they are able to revive and confi- 
dently assert themselves. The world’s 
progress, therefore, depends primarily 
upon the cessation of war; and that the 
time will come inthe not very distant fu- 
ture, when warameng the civilized na- 
tions will cease, is a perfectly rational 
prophecy which has every probability in 
its favor. It is the fashion to say in Eu- 
rope that this millennial age will be 
brought about by the enormously in- 
creased risk and expenditure which an 
appeal to arms will involve, and by the 
enormously increased destructiveness of 
the moderna instruments of war. Whenthe 
time shall come, when the nation which 
declares war shall be confronted with the 
alternative of bankruptcy or extermina- 
tion, no ruler, it is argued, will be reck- 
less enough to take such chances. I fear, 
however, tliat this time is rather remote. 
Irely upon other forces to bring about 
the same result. In my opinion it is the 
mission of democracy, and particularly of 
American democracy,to make war impos- 
sible. There is, of course, nothing in the 
democratic idea which disinclines a man 
to fight; but a standing army, withdrawn 
from industrial pursuits and set apart for 
fighting, we have long since recognized 
as being antagonistic to the idea of dem- 
ocratic government. Kings lean upon 
armies, and bayonets are the foundations 
of thrones; a republican self-government 
needs no such supports. The trade of 
war, therefore, must in time fall into “ in- 
nocuous desuetude,” with all its titles, 
pride of caste and feudal distinctions. A 
true democracy can only exist in an in- 
dustrial state of society where every man 
subsists by some sort of labor, and is 
honored in accordance with the useful- 
ness and importance of the labor which 
he performs. That such a democracy 

has as yet never existed may well be 
conceded ; but it is the goal toward 
which every democracy must work 
and which, unless it is premature- 
ly wrecked, it must reach. France, 
is, of course, a democracy only in 
name; the old feudal sentiments are 
there still surviving and the industria 
spirit is being weakened by the perpetual 


armaments. In the United States the 
conditions for the development of a 
true democracy, founded upon a thorough 
and consistent industrialism, are incom- 
parably more favorable. The center of 
gravity in the state, which determines its 
attitude, rests here with the industrial 
class, which has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the unsettling and de- 
struction of values which war pro- 
duces. In Europe, on the other hand, 
this determining power rests with the 
princes and nobles, whose traditions are 
military, and to whom a war, if success- 
ful,brings honor,glory and profit. The offi- 
cers of the great standing armies who are 
chiefly drawn from the ruling class, exert 
at all timesa pressure in favor of military 
enterprise which it is difficult for the pop- 
ular assemblies, representing the indus- 
trial masses, to resist ; particularly as the 
right of declaring war is always a pre- 
rogative of the sovereign. Neverthe- 
less the historic evolution in Europe is to- 
ward democracy anda gradual transfer 
of power to the industrial masses is taking 
place more or less perceptibly in all the 
lands of the Old World, with the excep- 
tion of Russia and Turkey. The time can- 
not, therefore, be very distant when the 
influence exerted against war, from below, 
will be stronger than the influence now 
exerted in its favor, from above. 

It is as an agent in facilitating and 
favoring this transfer of power that the 
United States is advancing the era of 
peace. Commercial competition with 
America in agricultural products, drives 
the feudal nobility of Europe from their 
inherited acres, and undermines the force 
of the ideas by virtue of which they hold 
their exalted position. Industrial forces 
unite with moral forces, and mutually 
they advance each other. We may regret 
the loss of much that is picturesque 
and beautiful in this inevitable leveling 
process to which we, with the rest of the 
world, are being subjected; but that the 
new stratum of society, which is lifting 
itself into power will ultimately place 
civilization under obligation by the 
abolishment of war is, to my mind, be- 
yond question. Hodge, as the new power 
is called in English politics, is a strict 
utilitarian; he has no military instincts; 
and any one who has heard him reason at 
his inn concerning the military grants 
and the expenses of royalty will not for a 
moment question that both militarism and 
royalty are doomed, on the day when he 
shall lay his heavy hand on the rudder of 
the Ship of State. The commercial bour- 
geoisie which now share the control of 
government with the nobility dare not 
emancipate themselves from the latter's 
ideals ; because they have social aspira- 
tions, and frequently a sneaking ambi- 
tion to dazzle by the very titles and pomp 
and circumstance of feudalism. Hodge 
has no such ambition, and will not have 
the slightest hesitation in running counter 
to the prejudices of his lordship, when 
once he is sure that his lordship has lost 
his power to benefit and to harm him. 
Hodge regards the political order of things 
in our republic, as far as he knows it, 
with favor; and is dimly aware that what- 
ever consideration he now receives is more 
or less directly due to American in- 
fluences. America,as the embodiment of 
the coming democracy, with its thorough 
industrialism and unwarlike ideals, is 
therefore to him the hope of the nations. 
Blindly and unconsciously we are work- 
ing out problems of tremendous scope— 
problems which concern not only our- 
selves but all the nations of the world. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
APOSTOLIC MINISTRY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








IT was the purpose of Jesus of Nazareth 
that his own personal ministry among 
the Jews should, immediately after his as- 
cension into Heaven, be followed by that 
of his apostles. He told them, in his last 
interview with them, not to ‘ depart 
from Jerusalem,” but to‘‘ wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, saith he, 
ye have heard of me,” and added that 
they would ‘‘be baptized with the Holy 





added that when ‘the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you,” ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth.” This clearly 
pointed to their future labors in his cause, 
and for his sake. 

These apostles, immediately after the 
ascension of their Lord, returned from 
Mount Olivet, and went unto Jerusalem, 
and selected ‘‘an upper room” in that 
city for temporary occupancy. They “all 
continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his breth- 
ren.” The number of persons, thus as- 
sembled together, was ‘‘ about a hundred 
and twenty.” Judas having forfeited his 
apostleship by betraying his Lord, and 
being then dead, Peter,in the following 
words, proposed that this vacancy should 
be filled: ‘‘ Wherefore of these men 
which have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto the same day that he was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be a 
witness with us of his resurrection.” 
Two persons were selected, and after 
prayer to the Lord, lots were cast, and 
‘the lot fell upon Matthias,” and hence 
‘*he was numbered with the eleven apos- 
tles.” This completed the preliminary 
arrangements in the ‘‘upper room,” as 
detailed in the first chapter of Acts. 

The actual inauguration of the apostolic 
ministry, which presents one of the most 
remarkable scenes 1n the history of this 
world, occurred fifty days after the death 
of Christ, forty-seven days after his resur- 
rection from the dead, and seven days 
after his ascension into Heaven. Like 
the resurrection and the ascension, it set 
the seal of God to the fact that Jesus of 
Nazareth, though rejected, persecuted, 
and slain by the Jews, was the true Mes- 
siah. All doubt upon this point, if there 
were occasion for any doubt, is put to an 
end by what took place in the very incip- 
iency of the apostolic ministry. We have 
in the second chapter of Acts the following 
record: 

* And when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, they were all with one accord in one 
place. And suddenly there came a sound 
from Heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them ut- 
terance.”’ 

The apostles were evidently waiting for 
the fulfillment of the promise which 
Jesus, just prior to his ascension, had 
made to them, and which was that they 
would “ be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence.” The day of Pen- 
tecost, seven days after his ascension, 
was by him selected for this purpose. The 
fulfillment was supernatural, alike in 
the sound heard and the symbol of 
‘‘cloven tongues like as of fire,” and in 
the miracle of tongues, of which not only 
the apostles were the subjects, Lut also 
all those associated with them in the 
‘“‘upper room.” The record is that they 
‘‘were ali filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.” These 
‘¢ other tongues” clearly mean other lan- 
guages than the one which they had ac- 
quired,and in which they were accus- 
tomed to speak. The power to do so was 
aspecial gift of the Holy Ghost at the 
time. 

Jerusalem was then thronged with a 
great many thousand Jews from other 
countries, in attendance upon the feast of 
Pentecost, who spake different languages. 
And when this miracle was ‘‘noised 

abroad” throughout the city, as speedily 
was the fact, a great multitude of Jews 
hastened to the place of its occurrence, 
and ‘‘were confounded because that every 
man heard them speak in his own lan- 
guage.” ‘‘They were all amazed and mar- 
veled, saying one to another, Behold, are 
not all these which speak Galileans? And 
how hear we every man in our own tongue 
wherein we were born?” Some of them 
‘‘were in doubt, saying one to another, 
What meaneth this?” They said: ‘“We 





Ghost not many days hence,” and also 





wonderful works of God.” These Jews 
seem to have been in the thoughtful mood 
of inquiry. Others, assuming to be phil- 
osophers, mocked and sneered at the 
facts, and explained them by saying that 
“these men are full of new wine,” and 
that what was heard was nothing but the 
senseless gabble of intoxicated persons. 
Intense excitement and amazement pen- 
etrated that crowd of Jews. 

It is doubtless true that all of these Jews 
were acquainted with the fact that Jesus 
of Nazareth, within less than two months 
before, had been marched through the 
streets of Jerusalem as a felon, and had 
been crucified, and that, prior to hisdeath, 
he had made very extraordinary claims 
in regard to himself. Many of them bad 
heard him 1n the temple, if not elsewhere, 
and some of them had probably been eye- 
witnesses to the scene of his last agony. 
It is not supposable that these facts had 
then passed out of notice. It is quite pos- 
sible, yea, very probable, that the ques- 
tion arose in the minds of many of them, 
whether what they saw and heard on the 
day of Pentecost might not have some 
connection with this crucified Jesus. The 
circumstances must have suggested such 
a thought to many a mind. 

Peter, with an audience thus supplied, 
and with these facts for an occasion, 
standing up with the eleven, lifted up his 
voice, and said to them: 


“Ye men of Judea, and all ye that dwell 
at Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and 
hearken to my words; for these are not 
drunken as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. But this is that 
which was spoken by the prophet Joel: And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams; and on my servants and on my 
handinaidens I will pour out in those days 
of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy; and 
I will show wonders in heaven above, and 
signs in the earth beneath, blood, and fire, 
and vapor of smoke; the sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before that great and notable day of the 
Lord; and it shall come to pass that whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” 

“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of 
you; as ye yourselves also know; him, being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain; 
whom God hath raised up, having loosed 
the pains of death, because it was not possi- 
ble that he should be holden of it. For 
David speaketh concerning him, I foresaw 
the Lord always before my face, for he is on 
my right hand that I should not be moved; 
therefore did my heart rejoice and my 
tongue was glad; moreover, also, my flesh 
shall rest in hope, because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
Thou hast made known to me the ways of 
life; thou shalt make me full of joy with 
thy countenance. 

‘*Men and brethren, let me freely speak 
unto you of the patriarch David, that he is 
both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day. Therefore, being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him that of the fruit of his 
loins, according to the fiesh, he would raise 
up Christ fo sit on his throne, he, seeing 
this before, spake of the resurrection of 
Christ, that his soul was not left in Hell, 
neither his flesh did see corruption. This 
Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we are 
all witnesses. Therefore, being by the right 
band of God exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this which ye now see 
and hear. For David is not ascended into 
the heavens; but he saith himself, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand until I make thy foes thy footstool. 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ.” 

There is surely no difficulty in under- 
standing the method of Peter’s argument 
with his Jewish hearers. Starting with 
the facts which were then before them in 
the miracle of tongues, and showing that 
these facts were not the effect of drunk- 
enness, but were produced by the Holy — 
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Prophet Joel, and then proceeding to 
the facts in regard to Jesus of Nazareth 
of which they had knowledge, he sought 
to bring them to the conclusion that this 
murlered Jesus was the true Messiah, 
and that the miracle which so much as- 
tonished them was to be explained by his 
resurrection from the dead, his ascension 
into Heaven, and his sending forth of the 
Holy Ghost. And as tothe resurrection, 
Peter referred them to a prophecy of 
David, which was not fulfilled in David, 
but in Jesus himself. To this he added 
the living testimony of the apostles them- 
selves that Jesus had actually risen from 
the dead. Such, briefly, is the argument 
of Peter. 

The address told wits most powerful 
effect upon the Jews who heard it. The 
apostle did not mince matters with them 
at all, but distinctly and boldly charged 
them with crucifying the Lord of life and 
glory, and as distinctly declared that the 
very same Jesus, whom they had cruci- 
fiel, God had made ‘‘both Lord and 
Christ,” placing his own seal upon him 
by raising him from the dead and exalt- 
ing hin in Heaven, and sending forth the 
Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost. 
There was no misunderstanding what 
Peter meant to say,and did say. The 
Jews seeing the force of his argument, 
and convinced of their own enormcus 
sin in what they had done, ‘‘ were pricked 
in their heart, and said unto Peter and to 
the rest of the apostles: Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” 

Peter, without a moment's hesitation, 
gave an answer to their question, which 
has beenringing down all the ages from 
that day to this, and will continue to do 
so to theend of time. Theirs was the 
question of conscious guilt, which mil- 
lions have asked. and which no one but 
God can satisfactorily answer. Being 
‘* filled with the Holy Ghost,” and speak- 
ing as the Spirit gave him utterance, 
Peter was ths first apostle to give this 
answer. These are the words that fell 
from his lips: 

‘Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is 
unto you, and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.” 

The very Jesus whom the Jews had 
murdered must be their Saviour. or they 
would have no Saviour. To that Siviour 
Peter points their anxious thougl.ts. 
Wonderful grace by which the murderers 
of the Lord's Anointed could have salva- 
tion preached to them, an‘! could be saved 
by atoning blood which their own hands 
helped to shed! Hearing ef this grace 
from Peter’s lips, ‘‘ then they that gladly 
received his word were baptized, and the 
same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls.” These Jew- 
ish coaverts ‘‘continned steadfastly in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. And 
fear cam2 upon every soul, and many 
wonders and signs were done by the 
apostles,” 

Such is the record of the Pentecostal 
day, as given in the second chapter of 
Acts. Onthat day the apostolic minis- 
try of Jesus and his cross was inaugu- 
rated in our world. Peter was the preach- 
er, and Jews were hearers. Only fifty 
days had elapsed since Jesus hung bleed- 
ing on the cross; only forty-seven since 
he left the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea; 
and only seven, since he ascended into 
Heaven. Only about one hundred and 
twenty followers of this Jesus met in the 
‘* upper room,” and there waited for the 
fulfillment of his promise to his apostles. 
The scenes of that day took place in the 
very city where Jesus was condemned, 
near the spot where he died, and among 
those some of whom had known him in 
his life, and had also shared in the guilt 
of his death. In that city was planted 
the first Christian Church. The popula- 

tion of that city was, as a rule, hostile to 
Jesus; and the Jewish authorities were 
arrayed agairst him. 

And yet there, in the place of his great- 
est seeming disgrace, God by the events 

‘of the Pentecostal day teld the world that 


senger whom he had sent to be the Sav- 
iour of sinners. There a work of Caris- 
tian propagandism began which was des- 
tined to continue and enlarge to the end 
of time. There those who had participated 
in the death of the *‘ Holy One and the 
Just,” were convinced of their grievous 
error and awful sin, and were glad to 
look to him for mercy. There Peter, who 
but a short time before had falsified the 
truth and sinned against his Lord, faced 
the Jews as the bold and fearless apostle, 
and preached salvation to them through 
the crucified Jesus as their only hope. 
There sinners were convicted converted 
and turned from the error of their ways, 
and allied themselves with the Son of God. 
There the Hely Ghost came down with 
his supernatural and gracious power, and 
obdurate and prejudiced hearts were made 
willing by that power. God himself was 
present, not only guiding the utterance of 
Peter, but also bearing witness to the 
truth of what he said. 

The time, the place and the occasion 
were all fitting for the commencement of 
the great work that was to go on for 
ages. Theecho of that day, in the rec- 
ord thereof, was to sound through every 
land. What God did and Peter said was 
to become matter of history, and, as such, 
to be photographed upon the memory of 
mankind in unfading colors. The story 
of Jesus ws to ring through all the cor- 
ridors of time ; and unborn generations, 
long after the Jewish nation had vanished 
from the earth, were to build their faith 
and hope upon the truth of this story. 
All this he foresaw, and all this wasin the 
plan of the Father who sent him into this 
world. Never were the purposes of 
wicked men more perfectly frustrated as 
to what they sought, or more completely 
overru’ed as to what God intended than 
in the death of Jesus Christ. What to 
human seeming was a downfall and a 
defeat was in reality a glorious triumph. 
The sun of the Pentecostal day went 
down with the apostolic ministry fully 
inaugurated on earth, and attested by 
Heaven. Let menrejoice and angels sing 
over the events of that memorable day. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN GERMANY. 
BY THE COUNTESS LULU VON KROCKOW. 








I pousT whether there is any country 
where housekeeping is su easy as in Prus- 
sia. Nowhere else are so many moral 
and outside helps to good housekeeping 
found united. 

Society’s ideal of woman. to begin with, 
is the Hausfrau. Sie has systematic 
carefulness in expense, which foreigners 
are apt to deride as German penurious- 
ness, but which, to be fair, is the result of 
century-long poverty of the people, not 
of an inherent meanness of spirit. If the 
chief end of housekeeping be saving from 
waste, then where economy is universal, 
open and respected, a moral support of 
example is at hand that must be of con- 
siderable aid to the run of human nature; 
for the despotic guarlianship of the 
government reacts to the advantage of 
the housewife—I fancy, at least. that cer- 
tain phases of it will strike Americans as 
being despotic. One thing, however, has 
been effected by it: the laws regulating 
domestic service have forced upon this 
most loose and irresponsibie of connections 
its proper character of acortract. The 
servant question is settled. 

There does not exist in Germany a lax 
custom of private reference. The Iccal 
magistracy has this matter in band. As 
prerequisite to hiring, is the legal proof the 
servant must possess of herstatus. The 
young daughter of a former maid of mine 
was abruptly transferred back into her 
father’s house again because the girl was 
under age, and the parent had refrained 
from signing his name in permission of 
her leaving home, meaning to have me 
pay him for doing asa favor what 
must be legally done under punishment 
of both parties. Grown persons may be- 
gin service (except married women, who 
must first have permission from their hus- 
bands); but before quitting the first situ- 
ation for another, a so-called service-book 
must be taken out. This is the servant’s 
legitimization paper. From henceforth 





Jesus of Nazareth was the gracious Mes- 


centers in this bethumbed, much be- 
stamped little copy-book. On the first 
page is the name, the age, and a descrip- 
tion of the owner, written by a magis- 
trate and stamped with the seal of his of- 
fice. The following pages have columns 
of questions printed on them, with blank 
spacesmarked off forthe answersof the 
servant’s master. In what capacity the 
servant had served? The dates of en- 
trance into service? For what reasons 
and at what date the service ended ? and 
remarks on the character, behavior and 
ability shown during its continuance. 
When a servant leaves, these questions 
must be filled out in writing by her em- 
ployer, and the answers stamped by a 
local magistrate. 

The book is the first thing asked for by 
the agent, or, if advertising has been re- 
sorted to, by the family who is seeking a 
girl. If any punishment has been in- 
flicted, it is here officially recorded ; if 
any period of time isnot accounted for, 
the reason may be officially ferreted out ; 
if any of the customary words “ faithful, 
industrious, honest,” are wanting in the 
former master’s testimony, the new one 
is put upon his guard against the lacking 
trait. Itis known to both parties that an 
evidence which can be proved unjust may 
be complained against, just as it sometimes 
occurs, on the other hand, that new em- 
ployers prosecute suits against old ones 
for writing favorably of dishonest hands. 

Where nothing to the contrary is made 
out beforehand, an engagement is fora 
quarter of a year. Warning of leaving 
may be given by either party, but the act 
must be ceremonious. Only four days in 
the x ear are set as warning days in Prus- 
sial—the 15th of February, the 15th of 
May, the 15th of August and the 15th of 
November, or six weeks before the ending 
ofaterm. Field hands in the country, 
the customary length of whose service is 
an entire year, must be warned three 
months in advance. 

Summary dismissal may take place. I 
once caused a dishonest and profligate 
housekeeper to be ejected at an hour's no- 
tice. Gross impudence, hard-headed dis- 
obedience, advanced pregnancy; all these 
are good lezal grounds for dismissing; 
and servants on their side may leave 
without risk of punishment when food is 
withheld from them, when the treatment 
they receive is dangerous to their life or 
health, when family circumstances make 
their presence at home imperative (when, 
however. they must provide a substitute) 
and when their wages are left unpaid. 
Nor is the law silent on the point of quar- 
relsomeness and mischief-making. In 
one case where a dismissed cook had dis- 
suaded an applicant for her place, by false 
representations, from entering my service 
I was astonished at my husband causing 
the police to admonish the cook, and to 
inscribe the admonition in her service- 
book, and this although she had moved 
meanwhile to another town. 4 

But as a matter of fact, nothing is 
rarer than summary ruptures. The ser- 
vant knows that there is small chance of 
securing a good place outside of the regu- 
lar seasons of hiring; the mistress, that 
she will find only off-tasts—if she has 
sent a maid away for having a lover for 
instance. that she will probably pick up 
a woman with two soldiers; if a nurse- 
girl for feeding surreptitiously her own 
infant, that she will hit upon one who 
eats the baby’s food herself; if a cook for 
using petroleum for fuel, that she may 
get one who uses butter. 

The common history of this matter is 
that young househeepers begin by warn- 
ing servants for slight faults, and end by 
having patience with servants guilty of 
even very grave delinquencies. It is a 
hopelessly whimsical and dull mistress 
who does not learn that if servants are 
imperfect they are ignorant, and if they 
are ignorant they are amendable—almost 
endlessly amendable; amendable, I am 
inclined to think, as nowhere else in the 
world. For your German men-servants 
have been soldiers and come into service 
with the sense of obedience wrought into 
the very texture of their natures, and 
your maids with the habits of female ab- 
jectness and drudgery. Then, too, what 





the whole care of the matter of hiring 


tress that the nation is homogeneous, one 
household of a class having the customs 
of all others, the same ideas of duty and 
obligations! It is inestimable. 

A German custom that is in harmony 
with the prevailing principle of guardian- 
ship, is the universal one of locking. The 
motto is that where there is no chance, 
occurs no crime. It is an obscure im- 
pression of mine that if a servant steals 
from an open drawer the mistress 1s ad- 
monished for leaving the drawer open; 
but this is more likely notion than law. 
However that may be, every housewife is 
the Cerberus of a basket of keys. I know 
Iinherited something like two hundred, 
and use daily twenty or more. In my 
case it is not habit, but necessity. Most 
bureaus and chest3, for one thing, have 
no handles, but only key-holes; and then 
—one is in awe of one’s servants! They 
look disparagingly at you if you do not 
lock; earnest natures suspect you of some 
scheme against them, and light ones of 
your being either very lazy or very dull. 

The pattern German Hausfrau arms 
herself with her keys, her cook with a 
salverful of empty plates, and early and 
punctually every morning the storeroom 
is unlocked. Spoonful by spoonful every 
ingredient is given out for every dish to 
be cooked that day; the baker’s book is 
written in, a small wheaten roll every 
day and a large loaf of rye bread weekly 
for each servant; the butcher’s book is 
filled out, half a pound of meat being 
reckoned for each persor; orders of every 
kind relating to food are given, and al- 
ways very Cetailed, for however excellent 
the cook may be, her mistress is still bet- 
ter informed. With similar methodical- 
ness and accuracy the rooms are in- 
spected; each maid is visited at her work; 
closets and drawers are unlocked, and 
materials for sewing are given out or torn 
garments to be mended. Once a month, 
or in six weeks, or if in tlhe great country 
houses in the northern provinces, once a 
year, the garret closets and baskets are 
unlocked and piece by piece the dirty 
clothes are written down before going to 
the wash, and soap given out, the allow- 
ance being three-quarters of a pound of 
soap for every hundred pieces of linen. 
In the middle well-to-do classes washings 
take place every four weeks, when the 
servant begins at four or two o'clock in 
the morning and washes till nightfall, the 
Hausfrau doing the cooking. A pro- 
fessional washerwoman gets from thirty 
to seventy-five cents a day in the country 
and from twenty-five to forty cents in 
the town for twelve hours’ labor, and 


is taken to assist the servant by 
the well-to-do. Our relatives in the 
country employ at their half-yearly 


washings six washerwomen for four days, 
a usual wash averaging nearly three 
thousand pieces. Nearly every rich coun- 
try housel know hasa washing-machine— 
butit is in the lumber-room. The only 
machines washerwomen want to have any- 
thing to do with are their two fists. In 
Prussia a wash-board is called a ‘‘ ma- 
chine.” Finally, every evenirg, the 
housewife’s own desk is unlocked, and 
every item of the day’s expenses is noted. 
There is hardly a family in Germany 
where an accurate book of household ex- 
penses is rot kept. 

I made a note of the examples of such 
accounts that were communicated last 
year to For the Home, a popular fami- 
ly paper. The widow of an army offi- 
cerin Hanover wrote that ‘‘ her yearly 
income is from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand marks (a mark is twen- 
ty-five cents). Her family consists of 
herself, a nine year old daughter and a 


girl. She reckons for 
House rent, ‘ " 500 marks. 
Apparel, ° ° . 400 “ 
Girl’s wages P ° 100‘ 
Food, . - ° é 1,000“ 
Washing, . ° ° » 4 
Fuel and light, ‘ P ey S 
Schooling, . ° . ce? 
Physician’s fees, alms, etc. . _ .- 
Presents, theater tickets, etc., 150 “ 
Exceptional expenses, such as 

repairs, etc., . . -— * 

2,795 marks. 


A more explicit account was given by 





an advantage is that to servant and mis- 





a gentlewoman writing from Dresden. 
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“Tpay,” she wrote, “for three persons 
monthly : 
42 marks for meat. 
‘“* bread. 
“rolls. 
“butter. 
potatoes. 
** vegetables. 
“  sfruit. 
“milk. 
eggs. 
‘* vinegar and spices. 


canara san 


100 
Besides these monthly expenses I pay 
yearly for vegetables, canned fruit, etc., 
60 marks, for dry beans and pease 4 marks, 
rice 5 marks, grit 2, flour 5, sugar 32, 
table sugar 18, lard, etc., 15, tea 30, and 
for coffee 9.” 

Prices of course vary according to the 
thickness of population, facility of trans- 
portation and local yield of crops. As 
a rule, everything that a housekeeper 
buys is cheap in Germany, except pork 
and cotton goods. Pork is dearer than 
veal or mutton, and in some provinces 
dearer than beef. No wonder, I think, 
that Bismarck determined to keep out 
foreign pork by hook or crook from the 
home markets. It was hard on Amerian 
pork packers, but advantageous to Ger- 
man stomachs, for there is no question, I 
suppose, that pig meat is less wholesome 
than that of grazing animals. 

The Hausfrau knows the prices of all 
articles, and makes no pretenses of ignor- 
ance. If there is a difference, it is the 
women of the aristocracy who are the 
most economical. Their income is fixed, 
whereas where money is being made, as in 
the mercantile and financial world, ex- 
penses may be safely lavish, there being 
always a possibility of a stroke of luck 
making any imprudence good. 

And finally, in closing, I must not for- 
get that the assistance of the head of the 
family is reckoned by German women as 
easing the burden of social duty, or one 
of the incidents attendant on keeping a 
house. The writing and answering of 
invitations, the selecting of wines, often of 
the whole menus of dinners, the placing of 
guests at table, arranging of dances—the 
housewife is relieved from these, as she 
also is free from the heavier half of disci- 
pline over the children at home, and al- 
most entirely of the surveillance of sons 
at school. 

LUBEN, GERMANY. 
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WORKINGMEN IN CITY CHURCHES. 








BY THE REV. JAMES H. HOADLEY, 


PASTOR FAITH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORE 
CITY. 





THERE is a general impression among 
alarge number of intelligent people that 
the membership of the churches in our 
large cities isalmost entirely composed 
of the wealthy. City churches are gener- 
ally spoken of as ‘* rich churches.” The 
large salaries paid to someof the pastors, 
and the vast sums given to home and for- 
eign missions, and to local charitable and 
philanthropic work by some of these city 
churches, have created the impression that 
no one but the rich and well-to-do con- 
stitute their membership. 

The secular newspapers have much to 
say about these wealthy churches located 
on the avenues and boulevards of our 
cities, and very little to say about the 
large number of less prominent and in- 
fluential churches. 

Mr. Samuel Lane Loomis, in his recent 
book, ‘‘ Modern Cities and their Religious 
Problems,” to which the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., has written an introduction, 
Says, on page 82: 


** It will not be difficult to convince those 
who are acquainted with the life of our 
cities that the Protestant churches, as a 
rule, have no following among the working- 
men. Everybody knows it. Go into an or- 
dipary church on Sunday morning, and you 
see lawyers, physicians, merchants, and bus- 
iness men with their families. You see 
teachers. salesmen and clerks, and a certain 
proportion of educated mechanics; but the 
workingman and his household are not 
there. It is doubtful if one in twenty of the 
average congregation in English-speaking 
Protestant city churches, fairly belongs to 
thisclass. . . . The recent experiment 
of ourenterprising newspaper reporter ina 





certain American city which has the repu- 
tation of being the model Christian city of 
the world, will not be forgotten. He donned 
the garb of a decent laborer, and presented 
himself for admission at each in turn of the 
principal churches in the city. At some he 
was treated with positive rudeness, at otbers 
with cold politeness; only one or two gave 
him a cordial and even then a somewhat sur- 
prised welcome. The incident shows that 
in that city, at least, the appearance of a 
working an atchurch on Sunday morning 
is not common.”’ 

Now the impression left upon the mind 
after reading the above quotation is that 
the ‘‘ ordinary” city church is rich and 
aristocratic, and that workingmen are 
neither wanted nor welcomed, ‘* that the 
appearance of a workingman at church 
on Sunday morning is not common,” and 
that the congregations of city churches 
are made up of lawyers, pbysicians, busi- 
ness men and their families, with here 
and there a teacher, a salesman, a clerk 
and an educated mechanic. 

Now is this a fact? It may be true of 
one city—‘‘ the model Christian city of the 
world”—but it is not true of all cities. 
Take, for example, the city of New York, 
which is very far from being ‘‘a model 
Christian city,” and it can be easily shown 
that the statements made in the above 
quotation do not apply here. 

Let us take as an example the Presby- 
terian churches in this city. So far as in- 
fluence and wealth are concerned this is 
usually regarded as one of the leading 
denominations in New York. 

It is difficult to classify churches, to 
say this is a wealthy church and that is 
not; but any one at all acquainted with 
the Presbyterian churches of this city will 
admit that the following is a fair classifi- 
cation. ‘ 

What are the facts with regard to its 
churches and congregations? From the 
minutes of the last General Assembly we 
learn that there are forty-three Presby- 
terian churches and nine chapels, fifty- 
tavo places of worship in all, with a mem- 
bership of 21,195. 

Only nine of these churches can in any 
sense be called wealthy. These nine 
churches have a membership (apart from 
their chapels) of about 6.500. ieaving a 
membership of 14.695 for the forty-three 
churches and chapels, which cannot prop- 
erly be called wealthy. These latter may 
be divided again into threeclasses. First, 
eighteen churches where all classes wor- 
ship together, the rich and the poor, with 
a membership of about 6,427. Second, 
seventeen churches located in tenement 
districts, or near the tenement districts, 
with a membership of 5,096, composed 
almost entirely of working people. Third, 
nine chapels with a membership of 8,172, 
made up entirely of working people. The 
proportion then is about five to one as be- 
tween the churches which canuot be call- 
ed wealthy and those which may be so 
called. Seventeen cburches and nine 
chapels, whose cengregations are com- 
posed aimost entirely of workingmen and 
women, and eighteen more churches in 
which ‘the rich and the poor meet to- 
gether.” 

It can be safely said that at least two- 
thirds of the membership in the Presby- 
terian churches of this city are working 
men and women. It will also be observed 
that the great majority of these churches 
are located in the more densely populate1 
districts, whose congregations are made 
up largely of laboring men and women, 
while the comparatively small number of 
so-called wealthy churches (nine in fifty- 
two), are located near the center of the 
island. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in the nine churches classified 
as wealthy there are to be found a large 
number of working men and women. In 
some of these churches so classified, at 
least one-third of the membership are 
working people. There are more or less 
in all of them. 

It is not truethat working men and wo- 
men are not expected or made welcome 
in these so-called wealthy churches. So 
far as accommodation will admit they are 
as welcome as the rich. In most of these 
churches the pews are nearly all rented 
and the congregations are large, and 
strangers, rich and poor, are often turned 
away for lack of room to accommodate 





them, and not because they are not wel- 
come. 

It is safe to say that a still larger pro- 
portion of the membership in the Baptist 
and Methodist churches are working peo- 
ple. In what has been said I have spoken 
only of the church-mem bers, and have 
not referred to the very large number of 
all classes not church-members, who at- 
tend all our churches. 

In setting forth these facts I do not wish 
to be understood as implying that enough 
churches and places of worship have al- 
ready been provided tor the workingmen 
of this city, or that they now attend the 
churches in as large numbers as can be 
desired. I only wish to correct the false 
impression that all city churches are for 
the wealthy, and that there are no places 
of worshipin which laboring men and wo- 
men are found in any numbers. 

ltisa fact that there are not churches 
enough in the lower part of the city and 
in the tenement districts along the rivers, 
There ought to be ten churches in these 
localities where there is one now. By 
the removal of the churches from the 
lower part of the city to more desirable 
localities in the upper part, thousands of 
laboring-men have been left without 
church accommodations. Mission sta- 
tions in these neglected iocalities will 
notanswer. They will do muck in reach- 
ing the children, but will not reach the 
parents of these children toany extent. 
Churches are n-eded as centers of influ- 
ence in all these geglected localities. 

So long as there are sections of the city 
aile square containing a population of 
over 50,000, with only one English-speak- 
ing Protestant church and one German 
church, there will continue to be a crying 
need for more churches. 

The Church has not lost its hold upon 
the workingman except in those places 
where it has let go that hold of its own 
accord by neglect. Workingmen can be 
reacLed by the Church, and they are being 
reached to-day in far greater numbers 
than the rich. Not one church in a hun- 
dred throughout the land can properly be 
called a rich church, The great mass of 
church-members are workingmen and 
women. This is true both in city and 
country. 

It is true that the Church is not keep- 
ing pace with the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, especially in our great cities. 
But it is a hopeful sign that more and 
more attention is being given to the 
evangelization of our great cities. May 
God speed the day when these centers 
of influence shall receive from the Church 
the attention they demand. 





BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMY. 


BY THZ REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, M.A., LL.B. 





It isa remarkable proof of the power 
which Mr. Henry George somehow or some- 
where possess?s, that he has been able to 
enlist in his service, asif it were a relig:ous 
crusade, a great number of clergymen, 
some of whom hare been compelled to 
abandon, and wany more of whom are 
prepared to abandon, that very work to 
which they once believed that Alinighty 
God had specielly called them, fer the 
sake of propagating a particular theory 
avout Jand and taxation and the func- 
tious of government. Already Dr. Mc- 
Glyon and Mr. Pentecost and Mr. Grum- 
bine have had to choose between the 
ministi y of the Gospel of Christ and the 
ministry of the Gospel of the Anti-Pov- 
erty Society, and they have chosen the 
latter. The result is, I venture to think, 
equally creditable to the conscientious- 
ness of these clergymen and to the com- 
mon sense of the churches or congrega- 
tions to which they used to belong. The 
great principles by which human conduct 
should be guided, and which it is the ob- 
ject of preaching to set forth with ell 
possible persuasiveness, are com) arative- 
hy simple and almost universally accepted. 
Less and less importance is attached to 
those subtleties of dogma which can only 
be understood by people with a natural 
turn for metaphysics; and the practical 
results of which can only be reached at 
the end of a long labyrinth of remote log- 
ical inferences. Not even the clergy of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church are 
allowed to repeat, as a part of the divine 
service, the Athanasian Creed of the ology. 
It would be strange, indeed, if congrega- 
tions were to endure with patience, as a 
condition of salvation, the Athanasian 
Creed of ‘* Prugress and Poverty.” 

Of course a clergyman may be also a 
political economist—is not Professcr 
Sumner a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church? and, if he be, it is 
morally certain that he will never give 
up his ministry for the Anti-Poverty So- 
ciety Crusade. But the special work of 
a minister of the Gospel, though it may 
not incapacitate a man for the study of 
political economy, will certainly divert 
his attention from great social principles, 
which long experience has tested and 
which can be applied on a very wide 
scale, to temporary expedients and even 
dangerous palliatives. It is the peculiar 
characteristic of Christian charity that it 
begins to work at onceand in detail, 
not upon the human race but upon the 
nearest individual in distress. If the 
great principles of political economy 
were thoroughly understood and system- 
atically applied, I make bold to affirm 
that what we cail real distress would 
almost vanish. Christian charity, there- 
fore, demands the study and application 
of those principles. It is well so to ar- 
range our social life that nobody shall be 
starving. That would be much better 
than almsgiving. But meanwhile misery 
and hunger and utter destitution exist; 
and Christian charity will instantly re- 
lieve them, not waiting either for a social 
or an ecclesiastical Utopia where se)f- 
sacrificing love will have nothing to do. 
People who are trying to do this good 
work get very impatient with those other 
people, who are really trying to prevent the 
whole of the suffering which even Chris- 
tian love can only partially alleviate. But 
more than this—and much worse—they 
fling themselves into the arms of any 
theorists who seem to offer, by sume 
sweeping social evolution, an immediate 
solution of problems that have puzzled 
the wisest of men since the first dawn of 
civilization; and who promise, almost by 
the stroke of a pen, to remedy those evils 
which arise not only, or chiefly, from po- 
litical injustice or inevitable misfortune, 
but from the reckless folly and unbridled 
passions of human beings. The supposed 
excellence of the immediate apparent ob- 
ject of these tieorists—the instant abo- 
lition of poverty, for instance—blinds 
many good people to the unmistakable 
and undisputed fact that the funds out of 
which the poor are to be relieved are to be 
obtained by confiscation; or, in plain Eng- 
lich, oy waoiesale robbery. And they 
have acquired so incurable a habit of 
using the Bible for the purpose of prot ing 
everything they want to have provec, that 
they commit the very authority of Scrip- 
ture to a responsibility for the wildest so- 
cial schemes or social revolution. If the 
Bible entirely sustains *‘ Progress and 
Poverty.” then with Mr. Henry George the 
bible must siand or fall. For my own 
part, if I could be convinced that the Bi- 
ble did somewhere or other really affirm 
the peculiar doctrines of that very popu- 
lar agitator, that part of the Bible I 
should most unbesitatingly reject. 

My excellent neighbor. Professur Ely, 
whe has been expounding in your col- 
umns Mr. George’s theory. is not a cler- 
gyman ; he is iameasurably more reason- 
able, as might be expected, than Mr. 
Gcorge’s clerical advocates. His repre- 
sentation of the oiblical argument is (from 
their point of view) eminently moderate. 
SolI will take my illustrations from his 
article in your own columns (December 
15th). Ihope it is not presumptuous to 
say that I cannot entirely agree with him 
in his political economy ; for, at any rate, 
my first great master in that science was 
John Stuart Mill, and I have never lost 
my reverence for that truly great teacher, 
It seems to me to be superseded neither 
by Moses nor by Kari Marx. Ido not 
think that even a free gift to the City of 
Baltimore of the fee-simple of all the land 
within the city limits would have pre- 
cisely the economic effects which Mr, Ely 
thinks they would have. But that is an 
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day. Meanwhile what is Mr. George’s 
theory? It is deliberately to steal—that 
isto say, take without consent or com- 
pensation—from the landholders of Balti- 
more everything that makes their land 
valuable—viz., its rent. No matter how 
the money which the land may produce is 
to be spent, that is the way in which it 1s 
to be obtained. Of course existing politi- 
cal partles may construct their platforms 
with a view to what is practically within 
possible reach, but I am dealing with Mr. 
George’s theory. And here it is (‘‘ Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” Bk. VII, c. iii, pp. 326- 
$28, ed. 1884): 

‘* By the time the people of any such 
country as England or the United States 
are sufficiently aroused to the injustice and 
disadvantages of individual ownership of 
land to induce them to attempt its national- 
ization, they will be sufficiently aroused to 
nationalize it in a much more direct and 
easy way than by purchase. They will not 
trouble themselves about compensating the 
proprietors of theland. Nor is it right that 
there should be any concern about the pro- 
prietors of land.”’ 

And again, after quoting Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
speaking of a right to compensation, he 
says: 

“In the name of the Prophet—figs! If 
the land of every country belong to the peo- 
ple of that country, what right, in morality 
and justice, have the individuals called 
land-owners to the rent? If theland belong 
to the people, why, in the name of morality 
and justice should the people pay its salable 
value for their own?” 

And once again, meaning by “‘ robbery” 
the private ownership of land, he says; 

‘Tt is not merely a robbery in the past; it 
is a robbery in the present—a robbery that 
deprives of their birthright the infants that 
are now coming into the world! Why, 
should we hesitate about making short 
work of such a system? Because I was 
robbed yesterday, and the day before, and 
the day before that, is it any reason that I 
should suffer myself to be robbed to-day 
and to-morrow? Any reason that I should 
conclude that the robber has acquired a 
vested right to rob me ?”’ 

Of course a theory like this, being the 
contradictory of all law in civilized com- 
munities, cannot be founded upon that 
law. “It is interesting to notice,” as Mr. 
Ely says, ‘‘a return of Henry George to 
the views entertained by eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers of Nature.” 

Very interesting indeed; for we all re- 
member what was the practical outcome 
of eighteenth-century philosophy. Our 
clergy, indeed, are not likely to quote the 
sentimental rubbish of Rousseau; but 
the Bible can be made, in this country, 
very much more mischievous. And 
think what must be the real effect of Mr. 
George’s *‘crusade,” when even a careful 
student like Mr. Ely can deal so tenderly 
with his theory. First of all he says—in 
effect: **I am unable to agree with the 
ethics of the confiscation,” but I should 
be very glad if Icould. It would make 
Baltimore so rich. Idon’t like even to 
call it confiscation; let us call it, ‘if you 
will, the appropriation of rent.” Of 
course, if any contract about land ‘‘im- 
plies something condemned by the moral 
sense of the community, it is null and 
void.” Butwe haven’t come to see it in 
that light yet; and when we do we can 
equalize the resulting ‘‘ burdens” [how 
much more clearly Mr. George sees the 
real issue! and how emphatically he accepts 
it!] ‘‘according to some equitable rule 
among all the people.” Think of giving 
a lecture to a pickpocket on the Eighth 
Commandment and prefacing it witha 
glowing description of all the jolly things 
he could get and do for the money if 
only he could steal it without being 
caught! 

And now for the Scripture quotations. 
‘*‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” ‘‘ The land shall not be sold for 
ever; for the land is mine; for ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.” This 
is supposed to prove—first, that God 
has given the land away.so thatit re- 
mains his no longer; secondly, that he has 
given it to the whole human race in com- 
mon; thirdly, that he has given a large 
part of it to the City of Baltimore or the 
United States ina kind of severalty, so 
that they may rightfully exclude millions 
of human beings from a quarter of the 





globe; fourthly, that nobody has a right 
to anything unless he can produce for it 
a title-deed from the Almighty; fifthly— 
but why go on? Add another text: Cattle, 
being a product of Nature, belongs to God, 
as itis written: ‘‘ Allthe beasts of the 
forest are mine, and ‘the cattle upona 
thousand hills”; therefore asabove. Or 
again : Slavery is just so long as slaves are 
treated no worse than hogs or snakes, as 
it is written in the Book of Ecclesiastes ‘‘ a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.” 
Surely we have had enongh trouble in the 
past from monstrous Biblical theories, 
and from ‘‘ exegesis gone mad,” without 
repeating experiments which have del- 
uged Christendom with unbelief. The 
authority of Revelation was nearly 
wrecked because it was made responsi- 
ble for a disproved astronomy, an im- 
possible geology, an unverifiable theory 
of the origin of species. Shall we never 
learn wisdom ? is the value of the Chris- 
tian religion to depend on the accuracy 
of Henry George’s ‘“‘ facts,” and the val- 
idity of his logic? 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE new Marshal of the Supreme Court 
is Captain Wright; he was a captain in 
1862 on the staff of General Buell. His 
new position is not as difficult as in those 
years. Besides his ordinary staff duty, 
he undertook the duti@s of a mail messen- 
ger, and took charge of the soldiers’ mail. 
It required some hard riding, and occa- 
sionally there was a scent of danger to 
give it spice, which, with the excitement 
as staff officer of General Buell in time 
of battle, must make his present po- 
sition a sharp contrast. Now he walks 
before the procession of the Justives when 
they file out from their robing-room, and 
hear the Deputy-Marshal announce the 
Court as ready to begin its duties. His 
business in any other court would be that 
of the sheriff. He would have to see 
after the welfare of the jury, in case they 
were obstinate, and would sit up nights; he 
would also have to see that executions by 
sentences were carried out. But in the 
Supreme Court there is no jury, there is 
no carrying out of sentences, the Court 
is appealed to from other courts, and 
confirms or rejects their sentences, so that 
the position of marshal is a very pleasant 
one. The former incumbent, Mr. John 
S. Nicolay has held the position for many 
years; and as he lost his health, he went 
to Florida some time in the middle of a 
term, his deputy doing the work of both. 
His book,or rather his and Mr.John Hay’s, 
is being published in The Century, ** The 
Life of Lincoln.” They were both secre- 
taries of Mr. Lincoln, and had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the great President 
well; and the book is very carefully writ- 
ten in regard to all its details and minor 
points, and ‘‘ they say” that Mr. Nicolay 
has done most of the work. 

‘* John Hay wrote two or three of the 
first chapters,” says rumor, ‘‘and Mr. 
Nicolay is doing the rest.” 

Probably that is all rumor ever will 
know about it, as Mr. Nicolay is an ex- 
tremely reticent man, and Mr. Hay, if any- 
body asked him, would know how to 
baffle the inquirer with such amiable art 
that he, the inquirer, would go away 
wondering why he ever wanted to know. 
Mr. Hay’s figure has filled out since he 
was a secretary. When he went to make 
a visit in the Department of the South, 
during the War, *‘ he was a rosy-cheeked 
boy,” said a lady who knew him there; 
‘* his slender waist was buckled about by a 
sword belt, that could hardly be made 
small enough for him; but he was as keen 
and fine as—as heis now.” Names must 
not be used, but 1 wish you could have 
heard him describe, with one adjective, 
each one of the men in that Depart- 
ment. He of all people ought to publish 
a book of the things I did not say. 

My own reminiscence of Mr. Hay is of 
taking him into the yard of our head- 
quarters and giving him the freedom of 
Florida among some young alligators that 
were swimming about in a little tank 
there. But the orderlies and soldiers had 
permanently soured the tempers of the 





beasts, and in a moment Mr. Hay, offer- 
ing some small attention to one of them, 
had his finger seized in a good sharp nip 
by the enraged reptile, who, though only 
a foot long had all the temper he would 
be able to use when he should be twenty 
feet. He wus dangled and shaken in the 
air before he would let go, and finally fell 
back with a splash and a snap and swam 
sulkily away. Since those days Mr. Hay 
has married a rich wife and bas built 
himself a beautifiul house on Lafayette 
Square in Washington, almost facing the 
White House, which must have been so 
familiar to him once. He has written 
just enough to make people wish that he 
would do more. His book, *‘ Castilian 
Days,” written while he was in Spain, 
too few poems, and the accusation of 
having written ‘‘ Democracy,” a Washing- 
ton novel, are all he has given to the 
world. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland gave 
the first of their series of state dinners to 
the Cabinet last week. The state dining- 
room is large and handsome, and is always 
made more beautiful by putting in all 
the flowers that the room will allow with- 
out crowding the guests. The mantels 
were covered with pink azaleas with an 
irregular line of white camellias running 
along the middle. The other rooms were 
all more or less decorated, the East room 
especially so. Here was an affluence of 
vegetable growth, which, as there were 
only thirty guests, gave them a rather 
lonely effect of wandering about in a 
tropical forest. However, one does not 
wander long. Guests on entering saluted 
Mrs. Cleveland and then began to study 
their cards to find whom they are to take 
out, and where.they are to sit. A chart 
of the tables and the name of the lady they 
are to take out is obligingly furnished 
them on entering, and it is their first duty 
to find their bearings on these points, 

Then the gentlemen hunt up their 
fates forthe evening, and a murmur of 
talking begins. Then Mr. Cleveland en- 
tered and made his way about the room, 
with rather a dodging effect owing to the 
aforesaid vegetable decorations. After 
he had spoken to each one present he gave 
his arm to Miss Bayard, and proceded 
down the inner hall, the Marine band 
playing, meantime, inthe outer corridor. 
Going to dinner to slow music, is an agree- 
able task, and the other guests followed at 
what a soldier would call ‘* company dis- 
tance,” because the ladies had on their 
best clothes, and their trains were long. 
Secretary Bayard closed the line with 
Mrs. Cleveland. Besides the Cabinet 
officers and their wives of whom Mrs. 
Vilas was absent and of course Mrs. 
Garland, there were Speaker and Mrs. 
Carlisle, Senator and Mrs. Ingalls, Sena- 
tor and Mrs, Hawley, Senator and Mrs. 
Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Coudert, Mrs. J. V. 
L. Pruyn, Mrs. V. R. Berry, General and 
Mrs. Sheridan, Admiral Porter and Miss 
Nelson, of New York, the latter a friend 
both of Mrs. and Miss Cleveland. The 
state dinners are apt to be fine—and a lit- 
tle dull. Too large for cosiness and too 
small to be addressed by toasts on gen- 
eral remarks—euch one talks to his neigh- 
bor, on either hand, and if one happens to 
have a dull one on each side of him, he 
may want to do as a bright lady once sug- 
gested, ‘‘ have a new deal when the Ro- 
man punch comes in”; but that custom 
has not yet been adopted. After the din- 
ner, which lasts until ten or half-past, 
most Presidents begin to look a little un- 
easy. They are thinking of the papers 
and documents which are piling up on 
the desk in a little room at the northeast 
corner of the mansion up-stairs, where the 
light burns very late a great many even- 
ings. It is a sort of den for Presidents, 
where they sit up and toil over a mass cf 
things that each require personal atten- 
tion if a man is conscientious and means 
to discharge fully the duties of his office. 
People see the light burning there when 
they are driving snugly home from late 
parties; they have only to go to bed when 
they reach their rooms. Knowing ones 
who are aware what that late light means 
draw their cloaks tighter, call to John 
with a yawn to drive faster and say, 
** Who would be President?” 

The world is saying,~‘‘ Six weeks of 





Congress and yet no work done,” and one 
of the city papers heads its column, “ An- 
other day wasted in spite of the Chap- 
lain’s prayer.” 

“It takes a good while to start a great 
machinery,” said a Congressman, a little 
sensitive to the criticism, and he added 
in a lower tone, “‘I am not altogether 
sorry, as a new member. I have got to 
learn the ropes, and I have not wasted a 
moment. Of course they have put me on 
the committee of whose duties I am 
most ignorant, andI have got to learn. 
Ihave been told it was a liberal educa- 
tion to become a member, and I begin to 
think it is. There is the awful considera- 
tion of one’s record—watched by keen 
eyes; every vote on bills noted—the wise 
man must know about the bills he votes 
on—yes, I feel like a raw boy beginning 
in a very difficult college course,” and he 
moved off with his head down, and went 
into his committee-room, with so much 
the air of a school-boy going to a class- 
room, that while it was amusing it was 
also a little pathetic. His constituents 
ought to give him a “return,” for do 
his best he will want two years to learn 
how, and it is only at the end of his first 
term that he begins to be of practical 
value. There is a certain unwritten eti- 
quette, prevailing in the House and Sen- 
ate. In the former, a new member is not 
expected to speak at all for the first year 
of his term; in the Senate, not for the 
first two years. One who has been a 
member of the House for many years told 
me that he was there when Ben Butler 
first became a member. We all watched 
to see how the unwritten law would 
affect him. He evidently knew it, for 
we could see him hold himself in for a 
day or two, but finally, on the third day, 
something came up that was too much 
for him. Ina minute he was on his feet 
and away his tongue went, and that was 
the last of his restraint in obedience to 
custom. After that he spoke whenever 
he wanted to. 

‘You don’t allow people to be heard 
even when they are up, unless one is close 
to them.” 

This was an unexpected thrust, and the 
member stared for a moment: ‘* Oh—ah! 
yes we are rather noisy, I fear. The 
House has so many members now, you 
know--over three hundred. Well, I sup- 
pose we are not very civil ; but they are 
just as bad over at the other end of the 
Capitol. Mr. Chamberlain was in there 
on the floor the other day. He had a 
right tobe there, of course, because he is 
an M. P., you know, and we are polite to 
foreign powers ; but, the Senators got up 
and shook hands with him and talked 
with him, till Ingalls had to hammer the 
desk twice to keep them anywhere. 
Voorhees was speaking in answer to 
Sherman on the tariff question. It an- 
noyed him awfully, and I don’t wonder. 
They had all listened to Sherman when 
he spoke against free trade. We are not 
polite to each other and that is the fact. 
We've got to reform in that respect as 
well as some others. Mr. Voorhees made 
a mistake, however; he was for reforming 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wasn’t to blame, 
for the conduct of the Senators. There 
was no use in being angry with the mem- 
ber from foreign parts. He couldn’t 
tell senators they ‘‘don’t do so where I 
come from.” Reform ought to begin at 
home.” 

The member was right. It is so impos- 
sible to hear speaking from the galleries 
of the House that people have almost 
given up going for that purpose, and the 
galleries have themselves become demor- 
alized; visitors, instead of listening to 
what is going on in the debate, gossip 
about the looks and aspect of the mem- 
bers, and leave the seats with a poor opin- 
ion of our national House as a place for 
doing any work. 

The meeting of the different societies 
of which Professor Baird was a member, 
took place in the Columbian University 
on Wednesday, last week. It was con- 
vened to honor his memory. The gay 
‘* world” was not expected to be there, 
but the hall was full of people who have 
made the planet we live on a much more 
interesting place of residence by their 
work, Onthe platform sat Mr, Welling, 
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President of the University; Mr. D. C. 

Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Prof. O. C. Marsh, President An- 
gell of Ann Arbor, Chief Justice Waite, 

Senator Dawes, Prof. Graham Bell, Mr.G. 

Brown Goode, the present Director of the 
Smithsonian Institute; Professor Taylor, 

Mr. William H. Dall, Captain Dutton, 

ex-Justice Strong, with Col. Garrick Mal- 
lory as presiding officer. Professor Tay- 
lor confined his address to a review of the 
work done by Professor Baird, of which 
all the world feels the benefit—the Fish 
Commission—and mentioned incidentally 
that the professor had advocated the ex- 
change of pamphlets and monograph 
between the learned societies abroad and 
those here, until what had been at first an 
exchange of packages, amounting to a 
few pounds, had become a weight of tons, 
and had facilitated the mutual knowledge 
of discoveries in science in proportion. 
Professor Dall followed with an account 
of the other work in which Professor 
Baird had been engaged and Major 
Powell concluded with an estimate of the 
professor as a man, his character as well 
as his works so admirably depicting him, 
and with so much feeling that it brought 
tears tothe eyes of those who had known 
Professor Baird in his many-sided capaci- 
ties. Major Powell usually speaks with- 
out notes; at this time, although he read 
from manuscript, he had put his heart 
upon the paper, and his voice was the only 
touch needed to bring the actual pres- 
ence and bearing of the man they had 
met to honor, before the eyes of the mind 
if not in actual vision. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: Sin Arts. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 








THE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which is the oldest art institution in 
America, having been founded in 1805, has 
been holding a loan exhibition of original 
historical portraits, which marks an impor- 
tant epoch in art exhibitions in this coun- 
try. Of the portraits forming the collection, 
five hundred and three in number, all, save 
two—Lambert Cadwalader (64) attributed 
to Stuart and Mrs. Powell (348), by Copley— 
are owaed in Philadelphia and they are 
mostly of Philadelphians; and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any other city in the 
Union could present such an important 
local exhibition. The pictures are hung in 
the unexceptionable galleries on the north- 
ern side of the academy, set apart for tem- 
porary exhibition purposes ; the galleries on 
the sonth side being occupied by the per- 
manent collections of the institution. The 
arrangement of the portraits is the best pos- 
sible that could be adopted, and it was a most 
difficult task to accomplish successfully. All 
the works of an artist are hung together, 
and the groups are placed chronologically 
upon the walls. Thus, in the main gallery, 
we find on one wall seven of the early at- 
tempts of Benjamin West (1737-1820), with 
two of his later works, four by his contem- 
porary, Copley (1737-1815), and eight by his 
senior, but subsequent pupil, Pratt (1734- 
1805). Next, seven of the elaborate conven_ 
tionalities of Hesselius, who flourished in 
Philadelphia and Maryland during the 
third quarter of the last century, followed 
by forty-three of the works of his pupil, 
Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), and nine- 
teen of that¢ pupil’s son and pupil, Rem- 
brandt Peale (1778-1860). The walls at the 
end of the main gallery—the post of honor— 
are covered by fifty-two of the most beautiful 
examples of the work of America’s master 
portrait-painter, Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), 
ever brought together ou one occasion, and 
we say this advisedly, with the recollection of 
the Stuart exhibition in Boston, eight years 
ago, fresh in our memory. In the same 
gallery, in addition to those mentioned, 
will be found portraits from the easels of 
John Trumbull (1756-1843), Joseph Wright 
(1756-1793), Edward Savage (1761-1817), Thom- 
as Spence Duché (1763-1790), J. W. Jarvis 
(1780-1839), Bass Otis (1784-1861), and also, 
grouped together, examples of Mierveld—a 
superb portrait of Oldenbarnveld—Lely, 
Kneller, Richard Wilson, Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, Robert Edge Pine, David Martin, 
Duplessis, Wertmiiller, Angelica Kauff- 
mann, Vigee Le Brun, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence andC. R. Leslie. The transept be- 
tween the main gallery and the next smaller 


artists whose names have been lost, many 
of them of very interesting subjects includ- 
ing (392) the first Mayor of Philadelphia, 
1701, and some of them very excellent 
works of art, notably (296) Doctor John 
Morgan, of Revolutionary fame. In the 
second gallery are hung one hundred and 
six of the works of Thom ‘s Sully (1783-1872), 
the largest gathering of pictures from one 
hand in the exhibition. The adjoining gal- 
lery contiins thirty-two of the works of 
John Neagle (1796-1865), with fourteen by 
Henry Inman (1801-1846), and half a dozen 
by G. P. A. Healy. In the corridors will 
be found portraits by Eichholtz, Professor 
Morse, Ingham, Chester Hardi:g, Elliott, 
Page, Joseph Ames, T. B. Read, Winner, 
Waugh, Huntington, Lambdin, Williams 
and Uhle. This hurried resumé of the ar- 
tists represented, will show how complete 
ahistory of the art of portraiture is pre- 
sented by the exhibition. 

The historical side, pure and simple, of 
the -ollection is not less important than its 
artistic side The two most interesting 
groups of portraits are those of Washington 
and of Franklin. Of the former there are 
nine and of the latter five. In the groups 
we have eight distinct types of Washing- 
ton and four of Franklin portraiture. Mr. 
Pratt McKean loans a fine full-length 59x93 
of Washington, painted by C. W. Peale, 
and purchased at the sale of the Peale 
museum effects, which is in all probability 
the original, painted on order of Congress, 
1778, and never delivered to that body owing 
to its failure to make an appropriation to 
pay forit. This picture has Nassau Hall in 
the background and the blue sash across the 
body, about the meaning of which there has 
been so much fruitless controversy. Mrs. 
Joseph Harrison loans the *‘ Vaughan por- 
trait,’ which is believed to be the original 
first portrait, painted by Stuart, in the 
spring or fall of 1795. It presents the right 
side of the face, and as a likeness of Wash- 
ington is doubtless more correct than the 
accepted Lansdowne and Athenzeum heads, 
the familiar ‘“‘Stuart’s Washington.”’ As 
a work of art it is a beautiful example of 
Stuart’s best manner. The academy owns 
a replica of the Athenzeum head and also 
of the full-length Landsdowne portrait, 
60x95, which is the only picture signed by 
this artist that we know—G. Stuart, 1796. 
The other portraits of Washington are 
a later one by C. W. Peale, one by 
Wertmiiller and two by Joseph Wright, 
these last of exceeding interest. Oneis a 
full face, 12x14, and belongs to a grand- 
daughter of Francis Hopkinson, from 
whom it has descended, and is supposed 
to be the original study, painted from life 
at Rocky Hill, near Princeton, N. J., 1783, 
from which the large picture, reproduced 
in The Century for last November, was 
painted. The other is a full bust, head in 
profile, 17x21, and was sent from the 
National Museum at Washington to the 
writer of the present article for identifica- 
tion. It is without doubt the work of 
Joseph Wright, but when painted is not 
known. Wright stole a profile likeness of 
Washington, in St. Paul’s chapel, New 
York, in 1790, which he subsequently etched, 
but in the etching the body is also profile. 
The present portrait was engraved by W. 
Evans, and published in London, March Ist, 
1800, at the head of a broadside Farewell 
Address, 

The great-granddaughter of the artist 
loans the original portrait of Franklin, 
painted by Matthew Pratt, prior to the 
Revolution. This is the portrait that has 
been sometimes ascribed in print to West, 
and is interesting as an early portrait of 
undoubtedly the greatest American, by an 
early andno mean American painter. Mr. 
Thomas A. Biddle loans the well-known 
portrait of Franklin, with the chin resting 
on the thumb, by David Martin, whichis an 
exceedingly well-painted picture, notwith- 
standing that all the information the dic- 
tionaries give about the artist is that he 
was an engraver in mezzotint who also 
painted portraits. There is a very interest- 
ing history connected with this picture, and 
its present .ownership given in the cata- 
logue. A beautiful portrait, painted in 
Paris, 1778, by Duplessis, and familiar from 
engravings, is loaned by the old Mutual 
Assurance Company, instituted by Frank- 
lin. The most important portrait of the 
philosopher and diplomatist, however, is 
unquestionably that painted by C. W. Peale 
and loaned by Mrs. Harrison. It seems to 
express the individuality and character of 
Franklin, as shown by his life, mgre satis- 
factorily than any other. As one looks at 
it, the feeling is spontaneous, ‘‘ that is the 
man.” It was painted in 1787, and is the 
last known portrait of Franklin painted 
from life. Of it there is a very scarce mez- 
zotint by the artist himself. 





one is occupied by thirty-seven pictures by 


Sir William Penn, ascribed to Lely, but 
if by him the best picture we have 
ever seen by that painter; John 
Penn, eldest son, by his second wife, 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, painted by 
Kneller: Richard Penn, youngest son of 
the saine, and Hannah Lardner, his wife, 
painted by Richard Wilson, the landscape 
painter; a full-length of Cecil Calvert, 
second Lord Baltimore, attributed to Van- 
dyke; the Rev. Dr. Knipe, the successor of 
the famous Dr. Busby, as Head Master of 
Westmister school, 1695, by Kneller, and his 
wife by Lely; William Pitt, by John Hopp- 
ner; Angelica Kauffmann, by herself; 
Madame Roland, by Madame Le Brun; 
Wertmiiller, by himself; Benjamin West 
and wife, and West’s School of Paint- 
ers, containing five portraits, by Mat- 
thew Pratt; Arthur Middleton, wife and 
child, a composition 72x50, painted in 
1771, and asuperb picture well worthy of 
Reynolds, the finest work we know from 
the easel of Benjamin West; Francis Hop- 
kinson and George Read, by Pine; Capt. 
Joseph Anthony, a masterly work, Admiral 
Sir Henry Loraine Baker, John Barclay, 
Mrs. William Bingham and two of Mrs. 
Blodget, one with a child, the three unfin- 
ished but very interesting, Phineas Bond, 
Jr., Kirk Boott, Miss Bordley, a beautiful 
picture, Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Bradlee, Mar- 
quis and Marchioness Casa-Yrujo, two of 
the best pictures in the exhibition, Mrs. A. 
J. Dallas, Gen. Henry Dearborn, fine por- 
traits of Lord and Lady Erskine, Col. Isaac 
Franks, Mr. and Mrs. James Greenleaf and 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Griffith, delicate and 
exquisite works, Robert Hare and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bernard Henry, Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph Hopkinson, Mrs. William Jackson, 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison, John 
Lardner, Mrs. William Le Conte, Capt. 
and Mrs. Peter Miercken, charming por- 
traits, Gen. Thomas Mifflin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Nicklin, Col. John Nixon, an im 
portant example, Mrs. Edward Pennington, 
Mrs. Richard Peters, Col. Charles Pettit, 
Mr, and Mrs. George Plumstead, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rawle, George Reignold, the Rev. Dr. 
William Smith, perhaps Stuart’s finest 
picture in this country, Mi. and 
Mrs. John Travis, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wells all by Stuart; Mrs. Siddons, 
one in profile by Kearsley and the other 
the study by Reynolds for her picture 
as the Tragic Muse; two of her brother John 
Philip Kemble by Lawrence, one of them a 
full length as Hamlet in the graveyard 
scene—Alas! poor Yorick; three of the 
younger brother, Charles Kemble, by 
Briggs, Clarke and Sully; four of his 
daughter,Fanny Kemble, all by Sully and by 
the same artist a full length of Cooke, as 
Richard ITI, Nicholas Biddle, two of George 
M. Dallas, a study of lafayette, made from 
life, in Philadelphia, 1824, and a full length 
o! Gen. Jonathan Williams, the first super- 
intendent of West Point Military Academy; 
three of Bishop White, two by Sully and 
one by Inman; three of Dr. Philip Syng 
Physick by Sully, Inman and Otis; the Cad- 
walader family represented by individual 
pictures of Dr. Thomas, his wife, Hannah 
Lambert, General John. wife and daughter, 
Colonel Lambert and Martha, wife of Gen- 
eral Dagworthy, by C. W. Peale, and by the 
same artist Governor McKean and son, and 
Mrs. McKean, and daughter, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and his wife, Julia Stockton, George 
Clymer, the fir t President of the Academy, 
Jared Ingersoll, Robert Morris, without 
whom the sword of Washington would have 
rusted in its sheath, and two of David Rit- 
tenhouse, the eminent astronomer and 
mathematician; William Birch, the enamel 
painter, a perfect gem in art, full length of 
Pat Lyon the blacksmith, at his forge, Gil- 
bert Stuart and Chief Justiee Sharswood, 
by Neagle; De Witt Clinton, Houdon, the 
sculptor, and Chief Justice Tilghman by R. 
Peale; Lord Macaulay and Chief Justice 
Marshall, by Inman; Bisho.» Moore, of Vir- 
ginia, by Huntington, and a multitude of 
others of local, national and world-wide 
fame. 

In the space allotted to us here it is impos- 
sible to give anything more than a general 
idea of the scope of the exhibition, criticism 
is out uf the question; but from a collection 
like this much valuable knowledge can be 
gl -aned by the student of practical art, and 
it isonly to be regretted that the coliection, 
en bloc, could not be put upon wheels and 
taken forexhibition to the principal cities 
of the country. Wecannot close without a 
word upon the catalogue, which is claimed 
tobe the most thorough and perfect work of 
the kind ever issued. It contains notices of 
the subjects of the portraits and sketches of 
the artists, with lists of their works exhib- 
ited. From thisit can be seen that itis no 
ephemeral publication, but one of perma- 
nent and increasing value. 





Other interesting pictures are Admiral 


Sanitary. 


PASTEUR AND HIS TREATMENT 
OF RABIES. 


THE life and labors of Pasteur have come 
to attract the attention of the civilized 
world. As to some of his achievements 
there is no longer any doubt. That he has 
shown methods of protecting against some 
diseases by the use of vaccination methods 
is fully admitted. That this protection will 
be available in the treatment of human dis- 
eases is often disputed. This is not surpris- 
ing when we recall the reproach and dis- 
belief with which Jenner had so long to con- 
tend. It is enough for us to know that the 
basis of his methods has been subjected to 
the most careful study of those most compe- 
tent to judge, and thit the details have 
been thoroughly examined. 

The English Committee embraced the 
most competent authorities in medicine and 
biology that could be found. Their report, 
while guarded as to the ultimate service it 
may prove, leaves no doubt as to his scien- 
tific methods and the reality of the results. 
That there will be failures in some cases is 
inevita le. We call methods of treatment 
successful, even although many are not 
saved. We test results by the fact that a 
disease is generally controlled. The severest 
test of a treatment is to apply it to a class 
of cases that without it, are uniformly tatal. 

It was a great venture when Pasteur 
selected rabies, and proceeded to -test his 
methods with such a poison. Amid all va- 
rieties of criticism he and his assistants 
have persevered, While vot himself claim- 
ing that the entire problem is solved, he ex- 
hibits his facts and explains them in the 
only way they admit of explanation. His 
contention is that by pursuing a certain 
course the virus can be so attenuated as to 
be safely used, and thus used will generally 
thwart the disease. It is the more surprising 
because in the case of those who have been 
bitten the virus has had achance to get some 
headway before the preventive substance is 
introduced. Itis parallel with an attempt 
to stop small-pox by vaccination after the 
patient has caught the disease. 

There have been so many contradictory 
statements as to methods and as to the con- 
dition of those treated, that at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, of London, Dr. Thursfield, one 
the most competent aud distinguished of 
their number, read a paper on the subject, 
It was based on his own careful observa- 
tions. We make the following extracts 
therefrom, as giving the methods and ac- 
tual results up to last October: 

**A medical officer is liable to be called upon 
at any moment to give responsible advice on the 
important question, ‘Should an individual 
bitten by an animal, presumably rabid, under- 
go the Pasteur system of preventive inocula- 
tion?’ and his object in the following communi- 
cation was to endeavor to contribute some evi- 
dence toward arriving at a sound conclusion on 
this question. To the statement so frequently 
made, that any person offering himself for in- 
oculation at the Pasteur Institute was received 
and treated without any proof whatever that 
the dog was rabid, he could give a most em- 
phatic denial. In every case satisfactory evi- 
dence that the dog was rabid is required, and 
wherever practicable patients were requested 
to bring forward the head of the dog. He had 
himself seen a patient apply with a dog-bite, 
but there being no evidence that the dog was 
rabid, he was refused inoculation, and treated as 
for an ordinary bite with localapplications. In 
the case of each patient, before commencing the 
inoculations, full particulars were taken, and a 
consultation was then held by the staff of the 
Institute as to a line of treatment, which was 
separately prescribed for each patient on his al- 
lotted page in the case book. In arriving at this 
prescription, the age and diathesis of the pa- 
tients, the site, extent, and nature of the bite, 
and other matters were considered, and the 
number, date, and strength of the inoculations 
were then prescribed, subject to variation or 
extension if circumstances should make it de- 
sirable during the course of treatment. The ut- 
most care and most scrupulous precautions were 
taken to preserve an aseptic condition, both of 
the inoculating fluids and of the instruments 
employed. The syringes were of glass, silver- 
mounted and with needle-points, and new 
syringes were used for each series of inocula- 
tions. After each separate inoculation the 
needle of the syringe was plunged into oil heated 
toa temperature above boiling water, by means 
of a chloride of calcium bath. and before being 
again plunged into the inoculating fiuid the 
needle of the syringe was passed through ster- 
ilized filter paper, and after each series of inocu- 
lation the syringe was at once sent back to the 
maker. These precautions were taken in order 
to have all its absorbent portions removed and 
thoroughly cleansed and refitted. 

** He showed that as regards careful and con- 
scientious work, carried out on a thoroughly 
scientific basis, the Pasteur Institute was in 
every way worthy of confidence. For evidence 
as to the success obtained we must go to statis- 
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only from the Pasteur Institute in Paris, but 
from the Anti-Rabic Institutions in Russia, 
several of which had nuw been some time in 
full work; but to properly consider these statis- 
tics would necessitate the critical examination 
of so many points and so many distinct cases 
that a much larger time than that at present at 
his disposal would be insufficient. He should 
therefore confine himself to the statistics of the 
present year, and chiefly to those of the first six 
months of the year—that is, up to the end of 
June; this would insure that a minimum period 
of four months would have elapsed since the 
bite in each case, and in the large majority of 
the cases a period of over six months. This 
would cover the ordinary period of incubation, 
but not the exceptional, though by no means 
rare, cases in which the incubation was pro- 
longed. From January Ist to September 30th, 
1887, 1,392 persons had been inoculated at the 
Pasteur Institute. These 1,392 persons had been 
bitten by the following agents: Dogs, 12%; cats, 
74; wolves, 11; pig, 1; donkeys, 4; cows, 3; calves, 
2; horses, 2; ox, 1; tame fox, 1; jackal,1; mule, 
1; human being, 1. In 1,182 of the persons treated 
the rabid conditions of the animal causing the 
bite had been shown, either by experimental in- 
oculation, by the fact of some animal or person 
bitten at the same time developing rabies, or by 
the certificate of competent veterinary authori- 
ties. In the case of the remaining 210 the 
animals had been suspected of being rabid from 
symptoms exhibited during life. From January 
Ist to June 30th of the present year 954 cases were 
inoculated, and in the case of 805 of these the 
rabid condition of the animals causing the bite 
had either been proved beyond question, or 
certified by qualified veterinarians. Of the 
above 805 bites, 581 were inflicted direct and 
without the intervention of clothing, and 69 
were on the head or face. A large proportion 
of the fatal cases were bitten on the face. Up 
to Oct. 15th, 1887 (after which he had noinforma- 
tion), so far as is known, 15 of the above cases 
had developed hydrophobia, and, taking the 
percentage on the 805 persons only, this gave 
a result of less than 2 per cent.; but some 
of the cases should not fairly be included, hav- 
ing commenced treatment too late. Of the 
above 15 cases.3 were British subjects, who bad 
commenced the treatment on the twelfth, 
eleventh, and sixth day after the bite respect- 
ively, and 4 were Spanish subjects, who had 
commenced the treatment on the thirteenth, 
eleventh, and twenty-eighth day after the 
bite respectively. The remaining 8 cases were 
French subjects, who, as a rule, commenced 
their treatment in good time. Now, he was 
by no means prepared to say that the treat 
ment was inoperative unless commenced before 
ten days had elapsed, but he attached much 
value to Mr. Horsley’s opinion, that if the inoc- 
ulations were commenced after the tenth day 
they were probably too late, and it was certainly 
not an unfair use of statistics to exclude all 
such cases. This would bring the mortality 
down to 10 in 8% cases selected as bitten by 
animals declared to be rabid on the best author- 
ity, or just 12 per cent.” 


Surely such results as these show us that 
we have much to expect from methods of 
attenuation and inoculation. 








Science. 


IN cases where plants seem to be absolute- 
ly at homein some parts of the world, the 
species vary so that the modern doctrines 
familiar in discussions on the genesis of 
species find in these close variations some 
of their best support. Inthe wild roses of 
America it is found extremely difficult to 
tell where one species begins and the 
otherends, and botanists are now discuss- 
ing in their periodicals what weight should 
be given to each others’ views. What one 
would class asa distinct species, the other 
insists should be regarded as a merevariety. 
Yet when a view is taken of the whole rose 
field, it is evident the extremes are so utter- 
ly unlike that a number of species should 
be made out of them somehow. Yet all the 
forms grade so easily into each other, that 
it is not at all difficult to’concede either that 
there is no such a thing as variation or va- 
rieties, which would be absurd, or that all 
forms have had identical pareutage. The 
evolutionist finds his best arguments 
among American roses. If, says he, some 
of these forms that are close connecting 
links were to drop out no one would dis- 
pute the distinctness of the species. And 
then he proceeds to show by geological data 
that forms like these have dropped out in 
other things and left the opposites of the 
“missing links,’’ undoubted species, or even 
genera. 





aoe At the late meeting of the Interna- 
tional Astronomical Congress at Kiel, the 
veteran Spoerer of Potsdam read an impor- 
tant historical paper upon sun-spots. The 
principal material was drawn from a manu- 
script by Stolberg, covering the perio | from 
1749 to 1799, but it was supplemented by data 
drawn from other sources. It appears that 


while the periodicity of the spots was 
marked enough in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the period itself was 
quite different from its present value; and 
the intervalfrom maximum to minimum 


was very irregular. Between 1645 and 1670 
the total number of spots was unusually 
small; and in many respects the sun-spot 
phenomena appear to havechanged decided- 
ly since then. Such conclusions, however, 
must be received with some caution, re- 
membering how greatly telescopes have im- 
proved in the mean time, and also the mea- 
gerness and discontinuity of the earlier ob- 
servations; and yet, per contra,there is noth- 
ing incredible or absurdinthe idea that 
there may have been a real change in the 
condition of the sun’s surface in so long a 
period as a couple of centuries. 


....Jt has been demonstrated to the 
complete satisfaction of the biologists of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia,that some snakes are not oviparous, 
but bring forth their young alive. The eggs 
are hatched in the body of the mother, rath- 
erthan remitted to the chance mercies of 
sand or water. A specimen of a water- 
snake, Tropidonotus sipedon, was exhib- 
itedin which were 33 young snakes on their 
passage from the ova. Each one wasin a 
separate division, formed, as it were, by a 
twist in the bag. The larger ones were 
quite clear of the egg, the smaller ones in 
transition. 


....Dr. George E. Post, a missionary at 
Beirfit Syria, reports that the Cedar of Leb- 
anon is still found in considerable quantity 
near the northern end of the Lebanon 
Mountains. In a moutain range called Ama- 
nus, lying to the north of the Lebanon 
Mountains they are also found. They are 
also foundin Cyprus. The largest specimen 
measured by Dr. Post, was 42 feet in circum- 
ference. The well-known statement that 
there isnolife in the Dead Sea, is confirmed 
by the Rev. Dr. Post, who says not even a sea- 
weed is found in it. In oases along the 
shore, thickets of willow, tamarisk and aca- 
cia exist, and animal life abounds except in 
the sea itself. 


School and College. 


THE Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of Vassar College were surprised 
last week bythe receipt of the resignation 
by Professor Maria Mitchell, of the chair of 
astronomy held by her, she insisting upon 
her need of rest. They at once laid the res- 
ignation on the table, passed a resolution 
giving her an indefinite leave of absence, 
and directing the payment to her of the en- 
tire salary of the professorship until the 
Board of Trustees, atits June meeting, shall 
take further action. Professor Mitchell 
has labored in the cause of science for half 
a century, one-quarter of a century having 
been passed at Vassar College. 








.... It is said that of the 120 Chinese youth 
who were sent to American colleges in de- 
tachments of thirty, under the charge of 
the Chinese Commission, all but about a 
dozen have obtained positions in their own 
country in different departments of the 
Government, as civil engineers or as naval 
officers or teachers in the naval school. Of 
the few who returned to this country, the 
majority are Chinese Consuls; some are at- 
tached to the Chinese Legation. One, Hong 
Yen Chang, a graduate of the Columbia 
Law School, is striving for admission to the 
Bar in New York. 


....Mr. 8S. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, 
had added $25,000 tohis original gift of 
$100,000 to Yale University for the buil:'ing 
ofalibrary. The building will occupya 
position large enough for a structure of 
about three times its size and capable of 
holding 1,500,000 books. The library to be 
built from Mr. Chittenden’s gift will be am- 
ple for the present needs of the university, 
and the plans have been made with a view 
to enlarging it at some future time. 


.... The Act establishing the Overseers of 
Harvard College bears date of 1642, and be- 
gins with this preamble: 

“WHEREAS, Through the good hand of God 
upon us, there is a College founded in Cambridge, 
in the county of Middlesex,called HARVARD COL- 
LEGE, for the encouragement whereof this Court 
has given the sum of four hundred pounds, and 
also the revenue of the ferry betwixt Charles- 
town and Boston, and that the well ordering 
and managing of the said College is of great 
concernment.” 


....The trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund have, in twenty years, distribuved 
$1,647,749 among the following states: Ala- 
bama, $95,200; Arkansas, $103,475; Florida, 
$72,075; Georgia, $123.127; Louisiana, $96,870; 
Mississippi, $88,303; North Carolina, $138,- 
315; South Carolina, $77,950; Tennessee, 
$306,975; Texas, $122,350; Virginia, $267,599; 
West Virginia, $137,010. 


....Newton Theological Seminary, 








s 


founded in 1825, has sixty-one students, of 





whom eight are in the senior class, eighteen 
in the middle class and twenty-three in the 
junior class. Twelve are not in the regular 
class. Of the seniors two are graduates of 
Brown University, one of Harvard, one cf 
Cornell and two of Colby. 


....President Timothy Dwight has re- 
ceived a $20,000 gift for Yale University from 
Alexander Duncan, of London, who was 
graduated in 1825. Mr. Duncan states that he 
desires the money to be used in providing 
immediate necessities of the university. 


... Dr. W. H. Ryder, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, has been called to the 
Associate Professorship of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Ryderis as yet undecided whether he 
will accept the position. 


....It is stated that Prof, Harrison E. 
Webster, of Rochester University, has been 
elected to and accepted the presidency of 
Union College, Schenectady, and that an- 
nouncement of the fact will be made the 
last of this month. 


....Dr. Marvin R. Vincent has been in- 
stalled in the chair of Sacred Literature, in 
the Union Theological Seminary of this 
city. 


... The bequest of Mr. William Hilton of 
$50,000 to Phillips Academy, Andover, was 
for the benefit of the theological seminary. 








Personalities. 


OF President Carnot, Dr. Pressensé writes: 


“There is nothing striking about M. Sadi 
Carnot, either in his person or his history, al- 
though he has occupied high positions in the 
government of the Republic. But, apart from 
the great historic name which he bears, he has 
a stainless reputation alike in public and private 
life. His home circle seems to belong to the 
good old times. He has sons serving their coun- 
try, some in the army, some in the higher 
branches of industry; he has a daughter, wor- 
thy of her mother, married to one of our most 
esteemed magistrates, and a group of young 
children. M. Carnot has always been a firm 
and moderate Republican, holding aloof from 
Radicalism, and simply doing his duty.” 





....As an encouragement to amateur arch- 
ers to draw their longest bows, Mr. Dix- 
on, in his new book, mentions that in 1794 
the Turkish Ambassador shot an arrow, in 
a field near London, 415 yards against the 
wind, and 482 yards with the wind. 
The secretary of the Ambassador, on 
hearing the expressions of surprise from 
the English gentlemen present, said the 
Sultan had shot 500 yards. A pillar, stand- 
ing on aplain near Constantinople, recorded 
shots ranging up to 800 yards, and Sir Rob- 
er Ainslie, British Ambassador to the Sub- 
lime Porte, records that in 1798 he was pres- 
ent when the Sultan shot an arrow 972 yards, 


...A paragrapbist notes that there is an 
odd and pleasant coincidence in the lives of 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishops Talbot 
and Leonard. Life-long friends, they were 
boys together in a little mission in Mis- 
souri, were confirmed together, together 
were ordained deacon and priest, each cele- 
brated matrimony for the other, and now 
are appointed bishops over neighboring ju- 
risdictions, at the same date. 

....A sentiment that many will sympa- 
thetically regard, began the will of the late 
Mr. Beresford Hope: ‘‘I bequeath my soul 
to Almighty God, humbly trusting for 
pardon through the merits of our Blessed 
Lord, dying a member of his Holy Catholic 
Church in the Communion of the English 
branch thereof, and humbly trusting that 
ere long the woful dissensions of the Uni- 
versal Church may be healed.” 


....The late Lord Lyons was sincerely 
mourned by Queen Victoria and several of 
the Royal family; the Queen and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, sending wreaths 
respectively inscribed, “‘A mark of the high- 
est regard and true frienship from Victoria, 
R. I...” and “A last token of enduring 
friendship and sincere regret from Albert 
Edward.” 


....Those who enjoy personal or diplo- 
matic correspondence from eminent person- 
ages will regret to hear that the ex-Empress 
Eugénie has prohibited the publication of 
the correspondence of her husband with his 
foster mother, Mme. Cornu, during her life. 
She has power over Mme. Cornu’s will. 


....It is fifty years since Mme. Boucicant, 
owner of the great Bon Marché, came to 
Paris, a provincial shop-girl, married her 
husband and set out on that career of suc- 
cess united to immense charities which has 
marked her life. Her career has been an 
honor to her sex. 


....The once famous Italian dramatic so- 





prano, Marianna Barbieri-Nini is deceased, 


——__—__ 


at Florence, for many years her residence, 
She had a wonderful voice; and was amaz- 
ingly ugly in face. 








Pebbles. 


A STRONGHOLD—the bull-dog’s.— Puck, 


....-Many ahomely, unattractive girl gets 
a husband on account of her pa value.— 
Life. 


.... The people of the Territory of Dakota 
believe in a future state—Washington 
Critic. 


.... Why should a blockhead be promoted? 
Because he is equal to any post.—Christian 
Oracle. 


....[t was Seth Gr-en who discovered that 
mullet eggs were laid in a roe.—New Or- 
leans Picagune. 


....They raise vegetable tallow in Aus- 
tralia. There’s the place to laugh and grow 
fat.—Texas Siftings. 


-...Why is Blaine like a grand piano? 
Give it up? Because he is neither square 
nor upright.—Evening Post. 


...."*See here, waiter, how is it that I find 
a trousers button in this salad?”’ ‘‘ Dat am 
a part of de dressin’, sah.’’—Life. 


....J ones (who catches his pastor out fish- 
ing): ‘“‘Good-morning, doctor! Are you 
studying theology ?”’ Minister: “ Yes, Ich- 
thyology.—Burlington Free Press. 


.... Miss Waldo (of Boston): ‘‘Have you 
ever read Kant, Mr. Wabash?” Mr. Wabash 
(of Chicago): ‘‘ Er—excuse me, Miss Waldo, 
but do you mean ‘Don’t?”—New York 
Sun. 


...** Paradise Lost,” says a recent writer 
“‘was sold for a song.” ‘The man who 
bought it for a song must have considered 
himself badly sold when he tried to sing it. 
—Life. 


..If Dakota will agree to keep its 
weather at home. we thiuk she ought to 
come in as a state, or even two states, if she 
prefers it that way; but let the agreement 
be made in writing.—Puck. 


.-.. The Speetator gives asa good example 
of an Irish ball the *‘ celebrated remark of 
of the man who asserted that the state of 
affairs was ‘enough to make a man commit 
suicide, or perish in the attempt.’ ”’ 


....First city sportsman: “Just back 
from a hunting trip, I see. Get any game ?”’ 
Second city sportsman (who did consid- 
erable unintentional killing): ‘‘No—o, I 
had to come hime, ran out of dogs.”—Tid- 
Bits. 


....- Dobson: “lve just heard of your mar- 
riage, old boy.’”’ Hobson (sadly): “ Yes, I 
was married three months ago.’’ Dobson: 
“Well, it isn’t too late to offer congratula- 
tions, of course.’”’ Hobson: * A little late, 
Dobson, a little late.”"-—The Epoch. 


.. . Husband (playfully, in the presence of 
several guests): *‘ I should never know that 
I was getting old if my wife did not con- 
tinually remind me of the fact.” Wife: 
“Why, my dear, I never do.” Iusband: 
‘Oh, yes, my pet; you remind me of it every 
time I look at you.”’ 


....“‘I never saw anything in the way of 
wood as large as the trees in the Yosemite,’’ 
said Fflip. ‘‘No,’’ snapped Mme. F flip, 
“you never saw anything in the way of 
wood, anyway.”’ lt was her stress on the 
“saw” that made Fflip look uncomfortable. 
—Binghamton Republican. 


....“‘I don’t see why you should sneer at 
my engagement ring,’ said the fair girl, 
with a flush of indignation on her cheek, as 
she faced the belle of the opposition town; 
“it’s a great deal prettier than the one you 
wore three years ago, and haven’t worn 
since!’ ‘‘No, dear,’’ replied her friend, 
with a cool, far-away look in her voice; ‘‘ not 
prettier, but quite as pretty. It is the same 
ring.”’—Puck. 

....-Dawny Campbell went to luild a 
small out-house of brick. After the usual 
fashion of bricklayers, he wrought from the 
inside, and, having the material close be- 
Side him, the walls were rising fast when 
dinner-time arrived, and with it his son 
Jock, who brought his father’s dinner. 
With honest pride in his eye, Dawny 
looked at Jock over the wall on which he 
was engaged, and asked: ** Hoo d’ye think 
I’m getting on?’ ‘‘ Famous, fether; but 
hoo dae ye get oot ? ye’ve forgot the door.”’ 
One look around him showed Dawny that his 
son was right; but, looking kindly at him, 
he said, ‘“‘ Man Jock, you’ve got a gran’ heid 
on ye; ye’ll bean architect yet, as shure’s 
yer father’s a mason.’’—Glasgow Evening 
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Music. 


THE second of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts attracted another rep- 
resentative and numerous audience to 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday night. The 
program announced was much preferable 
to Mr. Gericke’s first one—although there 
just now is a double element of curiosity at- 
tending performances of the remarkable 
band he directs. One wonders how much 
unexpected significance even very familiar 
music will receive under such circumstan- 
ces, aS Well as how vivid will be the impres- 
sion made by new or rarely heard works. 
Mendelssohn’s graceful ‘“*Melusine”’ 
Overture; Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
Opus 54; two excerpts arranged by 
Hans Richter from the Wagnerian Trilogy 
standard favorites, both, especially the 
** Rhine Journey”’ episode in the ‘“‘ Gitter- 
dimmerung’”’; and a Symphonyin D Minor 
by the Bohemian composer, Anton Dvorak, 
made up a list varied enough, not too long, 
and briliantly adapted to show of what 
stuff the conductor and his exceedingly fine 
orchestra are made. The Dvord4k Symph- 
ony, a work seldom heard and most delight- 
ful, might have gained in effect if put else- 
where than last. The Wagnerian pumber 
and its magnificent performance became 
the climax of the concert, and excited so 
much enthusiasm that the people seemed 
reluctant to turn their attention to any- 
thing else less descriptive and dramatic. 
But the evening offered a certain embar- 
rassment of riches,not easy better to adjust. 
In the performance of the Schumann Con- 
certo Mr. Gericke had the assistance of Miss 
Aus der Ohe, a pianist who may without 
any courteous exaggeration be called the 
most remarkable player, intellectually 
and as an executant, now in this country, as 
well as one to be accorded a distinguished 
rank in the general catalogue of artists who 
have at any time come to us from abroad. 
Miss Aus der Ohe’s powers are strikingly 
adapted for her giving New York a perform- 
ance of this concerto not readily forgotten. 
Her elevated conception of its wonderful 
dignity and beauty, the alternating grace, 
pathos, romanticism and fire which she 
once more exhibited in its treatment, 
as well as that often surprising tech- 
nical mastery of her instrument which 
seems to reduce difficulties in a piece 
to the level of relative itrifles, won her 
another public acknowledgment that must 
have been as gratifying as it was deserved. 
Four recalls to the stage were given her, and 
there might have been half-a-dozen more, if 
time had allowed the suspension of tle pro- 
gram for them. The orchestra’s share in 
the concerto wasa special addition to the 
beauty of its performance. The Dvorak 
Symphony should be given here again soon 


by some of our local conductors. Each 
movement is charming; full of Dvordk’s 
nationalisin and every other originality as 
a writer; especially the scherzo which is 
based on a peasants’ dance-tune, and the 
final allegro, overrunning with novel ideas 
and effects. Mr. Gericke was very cordially 
received, and recognition of his work aud his 
band’s was spontaneous and frequent dur- 
ing the evening, in particular afterthe Wag- 
nerian selection had been concluded, when 
a regular furore of admiration broke forth. 
The next concer: of the Boston orchestra 
occurs early next month. 


....A piano-forte recital that was of de- 
cided interest took place on Wednesday of 
last week—Mr. Conrad Ansorge’s, a player 
newly arrived in the United States. Mr. 
Ansorge, we understand, was a pupil of 
Liszt and, besides that, une in whom that 
master expressed a very immediate inter- 
est. Although we do not accept Lisztian 
cultivation as a saving grace in pianism, 
much less a necessary one, it has, undoubt- 
edly, been a valuable development in nu- 
merous instances: among those very recent 
Mr. Ansorge. His playing of Beethoven 
(whose sonatas Opus 31, No. 2 and Opus 109 
he gave) was among his best work during 
the afternoon, though a highly effective 
contrast to it came in a fantasia by Carl 
Tausig terminating the _ recital. Other 
numbers were by Haydn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Ansorge’s 
second recital was set down for last night, 
with a selection of music somewhat better 
calculated to make a good illustration of 
his abilities. 

..** Die Gétterdimmerung”’ is in active 
rehearsal at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
“‘Die Walkiire” is twice sung there this 
week (for the first time this season, how- 
ever), and a final representation of the spec- 
tacular novelty of the winter, Spontini’s 
“* Cortez,’’ occurs to-morrow night. It will 
be recollected that the last two weeks of 
the season will be given up to the entire 
Nibelungen Ring series, less the ‘* Rhein- 

old” prologue. The “National” Opera 
Company has arrived in Williamsburgh, 
under the management of C. Mortimer 
Wiske (Mr. Charles Locke still being its 
proprietor, however), and is to give grand 
Opera in English next week, 
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ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ir is probable that the House will 
agree with the Senate in putting the Fish 
Commission upon a permanent basis. The 
new Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries have agreed to report favorably 
the Dawes Bill which passed the Senate, 
and which provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries at a 
salary of $5,000 per year. The bill requires 
the appointee to have a practical knowledge 
of fish and fisheries, and prohibits him 
from holding any other Federal position. 
The Fish Commission, if the House shall 
agree with the Committee, will thus be 
placed upon a permanent basis, and will 
no longer bea mere appendage to the Smith- 
sonian Iustitution. There is no bureau of 
the Government which has attained a 
more speedy development, or which has 
grown so popular in so short a time, as the 
Fish Commission. In many parts of the 
country it has done much to solve the prob- 
lem of reducing the price of food products, 
and is regarded us a benefactor to the 
poorer classes. In many turbid streams 
carp thrive where food fishes did not live 
before, and the field of the Bureau is each 
year becoming more extended. Possibly 
when it is permanently. established on an 
independent basis, some of the existing 
jealousy on the part of the Fish Commission 
in some of the states will be removed, and 
the field of usefulness of the national Com- 
mission be enlarged. 





....In the Sevate, last week, messages 
from the President as to an international 
convention for the greater security of life 
and property at sea, in relation to fixing a 
prime meridian and universal day, and as 
to the protection of submarine cables were 
received, and were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign relations; a message as 
to the reduction of reservations of certain 
Indians was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Among the memorials pre- 
sented were several in favor of the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic and for a constitu- 
tional amendment to that effect, and in 
favor of the World’s Exposition in 1892. 
The following were among the bills intro- 
duced: 


“By Mr. Teller (Rep, Col.)—To grant right of 
way through Indian reservations to the Rio 
Grande Pacific and the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway Companies. 

“ By Mr. Edmunds—To incorporate the Mari- 
time Ship Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

*“ By Mr. Quav (Rep., Penn.) for the protection 
of fisheries on the Atlantic Coast.” 

....The House Committee on Elections 
adopted a resolution on Saturday, declaring 
that J. G. Carlisle was duly elected, and is 
entitled to his seat. All the Democratic 
members, together with Messrs. Rowell, 
Cooper and Johnston, voted in the affirma- 
tive. Messrs. Houk, Lodge and Lyman 
were excused from voting. They will sub- 
mit their reasons to the House. These are 
in brief that they are not satisfied as to 
whether Carlisle or Thoebe was elected, and 
that the case needs further investigation. 
The motion to postpone the case for further 
consideration was rejected by a party vote. 
The motion to reopen the case to allow ad- 
ditional testimony to be taken was rejected 
by a vote of ten to four, Cooper, Republican, 
voting with the Democrats and Powell be- 
ing excused. Messrs. Houk, Lyman, Lodge 
aud Johnston voted to reopen. 


....Amopng the bills introduced in the 
House last week were the following: 

“By Mr. Woodburn (Rep., Nev.)—Directing 
the purchase of not less than $4,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion per month, and the coinage of the 
same into standard dollars. 

“By Mr. Gallinger (Rep., N. H.)—Requiring 
the dismissal of all persons in the public service 
who are not citizens of the United States, either 
by nativity or naturalization. 

* By Mr. Bliss (Dem., N. Y.)—To dispose of the 
surplus money in the Treasury and to prevent 
the accumulation thereof. 

“By T. J. Campbell (Dem., N. Y.)\—Appropri- 
ating $250,000 for the improvement and remodel- 
ing of the Custom-house in New York. 

“By Mr. Cox (Dem., N. Y.)—To prevent injury 
to commerce in New York harbor by dumping 
or otherwise. 

* By Mr. White (Rep., N. Y.)—To authorize the 
refunding of the national debt into a uniform 
consolidated bond.” 


.... The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate took final action on the nomination of 
Mr. Lamar on Tuesday morning of last 
week. The majority reportis adverse and 
the minority favorable to confirmation. 
The nomination of Mr. Vilas to be Secretary 
of the Interior will be reported favorably 
and unanimously, and that of Mr. Dickin- 
son to be Postmaster-General will probably 
be reported by Senator Sawyer of the Post- 
Office Committee, at the same time, There 


Sees 


is an understanding that if action in the 
Senate is delayed upon the nomination of 
Mr. Lamar, those of Mr. Vilasand Mr, Dick- 
inson shall be taken up and acted upon. 


..«.The bill to credit and pay to the sev- 
eral states and territories and the District 
of Columbia all moneys collected under the 
Direct Tax Act of August, 1861, reported by 
Mr. Morrill, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, on December 13th, was taken from 
the calendar and considered during several 
sessions. 


DOMESTIC. 


.... The jury in the case of the people vs. 
Thomas C, Platt, who has held the office of 
Quarantine Commissioner of this port for 
years by virtue of his alleged residence in 
the Metropolitan Police District, rendered 
a verdict in Albany on Friday of last week 
to the effect that Platt did not have a legal 
residence and domicile here at the time he 
assumed office, and that therefore he was 
not legally entitled to hold office. A new 
trial was denied. Mr. O’Brien at once pro- 
ceeded to the County Clerk’s office, and en- 
tered judgment of ouster in favor of the 
plaintiffs and against the defendant, de- 
claring the office of Quarantine Commis- 
sioner, hitherto held by Thomas C. Platt, to 
be vacant. 





.... The rich coffee merchant, Charles Ar- 
buckle, of Brooklyn, was mulcted in $45,000 
damages last week before Judge Beach and 
a jury in the Supreme Court, for his neglect 
to fulfill his promise of marriage with Miss 
Clara Campbell. It was moved to set aside 
the verdict as excessive and against the 
weight of evidence, and a new trial was 
asked for, but each motion was denied by 
the Court. A stay of execution and entry 
of Judgment was granted for forty-five 
days, in which time Arbuckle and his coun- 
sel may decide whether to pay the damages 
fixed by the jury or appeal the case to the 
General Term of the Supreme Court. It is 
very likely that the la.ter course will be 
adopted. 


.... The Northwest was visited by an unu- 
sually severe blizzard cv Thursday of last 
week. The thermometer registered fifty 
degrees below zero, Many lives were lost. 
The latest advices report more than a hun- 
dred dead, but itis said that this number 
will be largely increased when all the re- 
turns are in. 


....United States Senator Walthall was 
last week unanimously renominated by the 
Mississippi Democratic caucus. Gen. F. T. 
Nicholls was nomiuated for Governor of 
Louisiana by the Democratic convention on 
the first ballot. Of course, both of these 
nominations were equivalent to elections. 


.... There was an earthquake shock at 
Summerville, S. C., last Thursday morn- 
ing. The disturbance was also noticed by 
some persons in Charleston, though it was 
so slight as not to be felt by the majority of 
people. There was no damage and no 
alarm. 


FOREIGN. 


...The latest advices from China state 
that previous tothe sailing of the Corean 
Embassy to the United States, the King of 
Corea had received telegraphic instructions 
from the Emperor of China conveying the 
decree that Corea, in sending envoys to 
Western States must first ask instructions, 
and they would go after consentis received, 
which would then be in accordance with 
what is proper for a dependent state. The 
King, on receipt of the Emperor’s edict pre- 
pared a memorial, wherein, after acknowl- 
edging China’s sovereignty over Corea, he 
recites facts that special permission has 
been granted in the first instance to enter 
into a treaty with America; that afterward 
several other nations of the West had con- 
cluded treaties on the basisof the former, 
and that the King’s little State is anxiously 
considering the situation, and is desirous 
of keeping the treaties; he had nominated 
the Vassal Envoy, Pak Chyengyan, to be 
Plenipotentiary, and to proceed to take up 
his residence in America, and the Vassal 
Envoy, Cho Chyenhi, to be Plenipotentiary 
and to proceed to take up his residence in 
the five states of England, France, Germa- 
ny, Italy and Russia. The King then 
begged further instructions and permission 
forthe Vassal Envoys to proceed on their 
way in order to fulfill the objects of their 
missions, and to be in-accordance with the 
original treaties; that he did not wait for 
permission asked is shown by the fact that 
on the afternoon of December 16th a Chin- 
ese fleet of seven vessels arrived at Chemul- 
pounder command of Admiral Ting, just 
seven hours too late to offer resistance to 
the exits of the mission to the, United States. 
Jho Sin Hwei, dignitary of third rank, is 





now in possession of the Royal warrant to 









rope. He has just sailed from Chemulpo. 
No preparations have yet been made for the 
dispatch of the tribute to China. The Em- 
bassy to China usually starts overland for 
Pekin early in December. 


....The following news in regard to the 
long-expected crisis in Manitoba was tele- 
graphed from Winnipeg on January 15th: 
The crisis in Manitoba politics has arrived. 
The announcement of the resignation of the 
Harrison Government was made at 2 o’clock at 
the conclusion of a Conservative caucus. The 
result of the elections last week and the deter- 
mined stand taken by the Liberals had the de- 
sired effect, and the caucus was unanimous 
for the regignation of Premier Harrison and 
the Cabinet. This decided upon, they passed a 
resolution recommending that Thomas Green- 
way, leader of the Liberals, be called upon by 
the Lieutenant-Governor to take the reins of 
office. Premier Harrison’s downfall was then 
made complete by the re-election of John Nor- 
quay as leader of the party, the office from 
which he was so unceremoniously ousted a few 
weeks ago. Every one predicted defeat for 
Harrison, and he showed that he was only able 
to lead in the Legislature one day. The 
announcement of Harrison’s resignation was 
rather a surprise to the Liberals, but they took 
it with good grace. The Ministers will formally 
resign to-morrow, when Mr. Greenway will be 
sent for. He will immediaiely begin the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet, but whether he will be suc- 
cessful in selecting a stronger ticket than that 
of the late Government is a matter of doubt, as 
the parties are so evenly divided. At most, 
Greenway can only count on eighteen votes to 
the Conservatives’ sixteen, and unless further 
defections occur from the ranks of the latter a 
general election is one of the events in the near 
future. When Greenway announces his Cabi- 
net, the Legislature will adjourn for a few 
weeks in order to give the new Ministers a 
chance of appealing to their constituents. 
Greenway as Premier, Martin as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Prendergast as Provincial Secretary, and 
Jones as Provincial Treasurer are looked upon 
as the strongest Cabinet the Liberals can form. 
All the above mentioned are members of the 
Legislature, with the exception of Jones, who is 
Mayor of Winnepeg. He is at present snowed 
in somewhere in the vicinity of St. Paul, en 
route to Brantford. It is proposed to create a 
third constituency in this city to be known as 
Centre Winnepeg, which he will contest. 


....The Prussian Diet was opened on 
Saturday. The royal speech made no men- 
tion of foreign or military affairs. It de- 
clared there was a hope that the progress of 
the Crown Prince Frederick William to- 
ward recovery would be maintained. The 
condition of the finances of the empire, the 
speech said, is favorable beyond expecta- 
tion. Bills will ,be submitted to the Diet, 
to provide for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the clergy of all denominations, 
and for the abolition of the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund, which the civil officials have 
hitherto paid. The state will partly assume 
the payment of the salaries of teachers in 
the communal schools, and will contribute 
to the construction of important railway 
lines. It will also assist in the development 
of allinterests of the country to which it 
is proper to devote the resources of the 
state. The success of the reform in taxa- 
tion, which became possible in 1887, justifies 
the hope that unless unforeseen events in- 
tervene, a restoration and maintenance of 


equilibrium between the revenue and ex- 
penses in coming years will be more easily 
affected. 


....The Russian Minister of Finance re- 
ports that the army budget has been reduced 
in conformity with Russia’s pacific policy. 
He says the estimated surplus in the bud- 
get for 1888 is due to the improved economic 
condition, although it would be rash to con- 
clude that the improvement will be perma- 
nent. Much remains to be done; the obsta- 
cles tothe progress of agriculture,commerce, 
and industry must be removed, and diligent 
labor and economy are needed before the 
dark features of the economic condition can 
be obliterated. An equilibrium in the bud- 
get is not obtainable by mere retrenchment. 


Itis necessary to increase the revenue with- 
out injuring the ;.eople’s productive power. 
The extraordinary revenue will be iaised to 
52,000,000 rubles, although the budget men- 
tions only 33,000,000, because some measures 
were not enforced at the beginning of the 
ear, and some newly taxed articles have 
Lecoteioee esca the customs control. 
The increased duties, the Mivister thinks, 
may result in a decrease of consumption. 


....The Bulgarian Government has made 
a requisition for horses and wagons for war 
service in the proportion of one cart and 
two horses to every 200 householders, thus 
placing a large transport service at the dis- 
posal of the Government. The Sloboda de- 
clares that Prince Ferdinand would rather 
leave his bones on the field of battle than 
abdicate, which would mean the assassina- 
tion of Bulgaria. Itis reported from Ber- 


lin that a general blockade of Bulgaria is 
contemplated by the Powers in the event of 
Prince Ferdinand’s refusal to resign the 





Bulgarian throne. 
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It is proper, asa general rule, that the 
bulk of a man’s property should go,at his 
death, to his children. This plan divides 
property, breaks up large estates, and se- 
cures the general diffusion of wealth 
among the people. In this custom natur- 
al affection supports sound political wis- 
dom. Itis proper that a man’s wealth 
should go, for the most part, to those 
who have been brought up to enjoy its 
advantages, to support them in the style 
of living to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

But there are many cases which this 
sound rule does not fully cover. One 
may have no immediate natural heirs, 
and the distant relatives may be well 
provided for, or may have no moral claim. 
It is often the case that after one’s imme- 
diate heirs are suitably provided for, 
there may remain a considerable sum of 
property not rally needed by them 
which the testator may be able to dispose 
of properly in some other way. 

The natural way to dispose of this sur- 
plus is in benevolence. But we repeat 
that in exercising benevolence the claims 
of kinship and blood, especially if rela- 
tives would be left dependent without it, 
must be first satisfied. A man has no 
right to give away his property so that 
his widow and children shall suffer. It 
is no charity to give one’s property to 
missions, and leave one’s own children to 
grow up in want, or without education, 
or dependent 9n the goodness of others. 
We have known serious cases of such in- 
justice; and we have known such cases in 





which the college or missionary society 
has refused to take the “bequest, insisting 
that it must go to the widow and the 
fatherless. They have done right. Benevo- 
lent corporations, at least, should have 
souls. 

But there are, we say, many cases in 
which a testator can do no better than to 
devote his property, in large part, to 
benevolent objects. To be able to do this 
is a great privilege. A man who has writ- 
ten his will making handsome provision 
for some public service, for a hospital, or 
a college, or a museum, or a mission, 
cannot but feel a real satisfaction in the 
thought. It is very pleasant to think of 
good being done long after one’s death by 
the wealth thus bestowed. Such a one is 
blessed in his death. 

We believe the time is very near, if it 
has not already come, when it will be ex- 
pected of a rich man that he shall be- 
queath some fair proportion of his 
wealth to the public in benevolence, when 
for decency’s sake, for hisown fuir name, 
for his reputation as a man who loved his 
kind, he shall give back in charity at his 
death some part of what he has acquired. 

Of course, it is far the best way for 
every man to be his own executor in mat- 
ters of benevolence. Let those who can, 
anticipate their own wills, thus avoiding 
any possible legal difficulties, and making 
sure thattheir wishes are carried out. In 
such gifts there is more self-denial, and 
much more satisfaction. But there are 
many who, for one reason or another, 
have given comparatively little away in 
their lifetime. They should not leave the 
world behind them without some suitable 
provision that shall give them their part 
in blessing the world. 

When we think of the objects of benev- 
olence that cry out for support, missions 
at home and abroad, schools and colleges, 
reformatories and hospitals, libraries and 
museums of science and art, it would 
seem that that man is no lover of his race 
who cannot, at least when he and his 
wealth must be parted, devote it to the 
good of the world. We recall the great 
Lequests of wealth. The Smithsonian 
Institute and Girard College were early 
examples in our history; the Otis and 
Swett legacies have within a few years 
been given to foreign and home missions: 
and colleges, and libraries and observa- 
tories without number perpetuate the 
memory of men who, perhaps, in their 
lifetime were not known to think much 
of these great objects and whose wills 
showed where their hearts were set. The 
number of such bequests must increase; 
and not the very rich only, but many of 
those of moderate or small wealth can 
properly add to the service of their lives 
by giving at their death from what they 
were obliged to retain for their support 
as long as they lived. 


= _ 
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THE PRAYER-MEETING AGAIN. 


In order to secure a praver-meeting in 
which the best spiritual profit shall accrue 
to those who attend it, at least three things 
are essential on the part of those partici- 
pating init. Wedonot mean by partic- 
ipation, necessarily, that every attendant 
shall take some public part, but only that 
all shall bein spiritual sympathy. 

The first necessity is, that all shall come 
purposed in spirit to wait upon the Lord. 
There is a great element of spiritual pow- 
erin the habit of the Quakers, who have 
learned to perfection the art of waiting 
upon the Lord in quietness. There can 
be no doubt but that this silence has been 
carried to an unnecessary extreme in some 
cases by these most excellent Christians; 
but neither can there be any doubt but that 
they are essentially right in their theory. 
There is not one prayer-meeting in a hun- 
dred among our churches, where a silence 
of a minute in length is not regarded either 
as a wicked and unprofitable ‘‘ waste of 
time,” or at least asa great embarrassment, 
to both the leader and the people. How 
often do we hear the contentious exhorta- 
tions of the pastor, ‘‘ Now, don’t waste the 
time, brethren”; ‘‘ Be prompt, brethren, 
and fill upthe time,” etc. Does it never 
occur to God’s people that in the moments 
in which silence is preserved and the 
heart withdrawn from men and things and 











lifted up to God, is the opportunity for the 
Holy Spirit to breathe upon them and stir 
up in their hearts the ‘“‘thoughts of God.” 
In a gathering where one more distin- 
guished than all else is present, and especi- 
ally when the company is met to honor 
him and hear from him, would it not 
be thought out of keeping and taste to 
fill up every moment of time with our 
own talk about him or in address to him, 
giving him no opportunity to speak,by our 
silence? Much more does it seem to us 
out of best keeping with the very ob- 
ject for which we havecome together 
that we should wait upon God and give 
him ample opportunity to communicate 
to us the things of the Spirit by the Spirit; 
not by any new revelations of truth but 
by stirring up our hearts with the truth 
already communicated through the Word, 
or by reviewing before our hearts and 
minds the various providences which have 
touched and affected us during the week. 
We sincerely believe that if,after an in- 
itial hymn, a portion of Scripture and a 
prayer, the meeting would quietly wait 
in silence for afew minutes, say five or 
ten, there would come upon the assembly 
such an influence from the Spirit as 
would at once make the place fragrant 
with Heaven and fill all hearts with the 
love of God. And during the further prog- 
ress of the meeting, if noone were moved 
to speak or pray, let the quiet waiting go 
on, and sooner or later the Spirit would 
move some one to speak or pray who 
would do it in power and not in words 
only; not as a merely formal act or to fil) 
upthe time. There is too little silence and 
quiet in our prayer-meetings, and too 
much empty and profitless talking. 

The second requisite is, that all who 
come should come with some preparation 
of Scripture or thanksgiving or testimony 
to offer as a contribution to the general 
edification. It may not be that all will 
have an oppertunity to offer their gift, 
but they should come prepared to offer it 
if the Spirit moves them to do so. Why 
not bring a spiritual gift to lay on God’s 
altar just as we bring a gift of money 
to place theeron? Let us hold such 
spiritual gift in readiness, and if the fire 
from Heaven comes down and kindles it, 
then an incense and a savor of sweet 
smell will ascend to God and perfume the 
whole meeting in the ascent. What rich 
testimonies might be gathered and laid 
on the altar for mutual profit, if we all 
came prepared to speak forth the praises 
of our God for the goodness and mercy of 
the past week! What treasure new and 
old from the storehouse of his Word 
would be gathered for the profit of all. if 
each should be prepared to furnish forth 
the discoveries out of the Word made 
during the course of the week's reading 
and study of the Bible! In such a case, 
the pastor and the “regular brethren” 
would not have to ‘* take up the time” 
and ‘fill up the hour” with merely 
formal talk or long stereotyped prayers. 

The third requisite is, that there shall 
be a.careful absence of all carnal criti- 
cism of one another. Such a spirit of 
fellowship ought to be developed among 
those who worship God in the prayer- 
meeting, that no.one need be or would be 
afraid to speak or repeat a passage of 
Scripture or relate a bit of experience 
through fear of criticism. We have often 
seen a cringe of repugnance go through a 
meeting when some member has arisen 
to speak, or after he has spoken, because 
he had not met all the requirements 
of a graceful speech or a well-expressed 
prayer. Perhaps, in some cases, the 
grammar has been bad; in other cases, 
the testimony seems not to have been 
timely or in accordance with some one’s 
ideas of propriety; or there has been an 
exhortation or a testimony that not all 
accept or agree with. It is the cus- 
tom to frown such participants down, 
or freeze them out by the subtle expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction which is so easily 
and plainly expressed. Of course where 
there is absolute freedom there is a liabil- 
ity that some may speak unadvisedly 
and not always in the Spirit or to the 
point, or in some other way out of line; 
but what of it? We ought wo be able to 
bear with these matters a little and trust 
much to the overruling and directing 











wisdom and power of the Spirit. We 
need to exercise that charity and extend 
that fellowship which we all need so 
much for ourselves. Certainly it is far 
better to endure or accept with quietness 
and charity something that we do not 
enjoy or appreciate than to risk grieving 
the Spirit in some one of Christ's little 
ones not so gifted or discreet or wise as 
we could wish him to be. Besides, such 
cases are rare. Then it is true that we 
are almost always more sensitive concern- 
ing the effect an outré testimony will 
have upon others than we are because of 
its effect upon ourselves. Let the Spirit 
take care of these matters; he will do 
it far better than we can. 

Especially each one of us ought to cul- 
tivate the habit of prompt obedience to 
the movement of the Spirit. Many have 
so quenched the Spirit through fear 
of criticism, that at last they have lost all 
touch with him and he comes no more to 
their hearts stirring them to ‘speak, or 
pray, or sing.” Wesincerely wish some 
of our pastors would have the courage to 
try some such method as this, throw 
responsibility upon the brethren and the 
Holy Spirit, and after three months give 
us the result. 
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THE LINCOLN CIRCULAR. 


THE National Temperance Society has 
published a fac-simile of the circular by 
which the recent local option election in 
Atlanta was lost. The Society calls it an 
‘Infamous Whiskey Forgery.” It bears 
as a heading, in large type, the words: 

“FOR LIBERTY. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION.” 
Below these lines is a picture of Lincoln 
with one hand grasping that of a kneel- 
ing Negro, and the other pointing up- 
ward. One foot is on the shackles which 
have fallen from the slave, whose wife 
and _ children are standing near. Below 
the picture are these words, attributed to 
Mr. Lincoln: 

“Prohibition will work great injury to 
the cause of temperance. It is a species of 
intemperance within itself, for it goes be- 
yond the bounds of reason, in that it at- 
tempts to control a man’s appetite by legis- 
lation and in making crimes out of things 
that are not crimes. A prohibitory law 
strikes a blow at the very principles on 
which our Government was founded. [ 
have always been found laboring to protect 
the weaker classes from the stronger, and I 
can never give my consent to such a law as 
you propose toenact. Until my tongue be 
silenced in death, [ will continue to fight 
for the rights of man.” 

Then follows the appeal: 

** Colored voter, he appeals to you to pro- 
tect the liberty he has bestowed upon you. 
Will you go back on his advice? Look to 
your rights! Read and act! Vote for the 
Sale!” 

The last three sentences were in large dis- 
play type. 

No device could have been better 
adapted to reach and move the colored 
vote. Those who could not read could, as 
the late William Tweed said of the carica- 
tures of the Tweed Ring, get the meaning 
of the picture at a glance. They all know 
the figure of Lincoln, and his very name 
casts a spell overthem. If Lincoln had 
spoken thus against Prohibition in defense 
of the “‘ rights of man,” they must be do- 
ing right in voting ‘‘ For the Sale.” 

Did Mr. Lincoln ever use the words at- 
tributed to him? The National Temper- 
ance Society says No; they are a “ base 
forgery”; but it does not give the ground 
of itsdenial. It simply makes denial and 
gives some extracts from one of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s addresses, in which he speaks of the 
slavery of intemperance as viler than Af- 
rican slavery, and looks forward to the 
day when there shall be neither ‘‘ slave 
nor drunkard on the earth.” The lan- 
guage is utterly inconsistent, as indeed 
were Mr. Lincoln’s personal habits, with 
friendship for the Saloon; but it is, never- 
theless, possible that he might have used 
this language -and still be opposed 
to the application of the _ princi- 
ple of Prohibition, as a method of manu- 
mitting the slive of the cup. This is 
possible, we say, and therefore the ad 
dress is not conclusive proof that the par- 
agraph attributed to him by the Atlanta 
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circular is a forgery. Conclusive proof, 
however, is difficult in such.acase; and 
the fact that no denial (so far as we are 
aware) has been given to the charge of 
forgery is certainly a presumption in 
favor of the truth of the charge. Wish- 
ing, however, to get further light, if 
possible, we wrote to Cof. John Hay, 
who was private secretary of Mr. Lincoln, 
and who, it is safe to say, knows more 
about his addresses and writings than any 
other man except Mr. Nicolay. We have 
from Colonel Hay the following reply: 

Dear Sir:—Itis hard to assert or prove 
an exhaustive negative—but neither Mr. 
Nicolay nor I have ever come across this 
passage in Mr. Lincoln’s Works, which we 
have been several years compiling. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Hay. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9th. 

This letter gives very strong presump- 
tive proof that the charge of forgery is 
true. The forgery, if forgery it was, was 
of the basest character; and no effort 
should be spared to make the matter a 
moral certainty, and to lay the crime at 
the door of the Saloon, where so many 
other crimes have been laid awaiting a day 
of judgment. 
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THE NEXT STEP FOR THE INDIAN. 


AFTER the Dawes Bill what? 

When the Dawes Bill became a law the 
Indian received the first great boon of 
justice from the nation. He need no 
longer be a wanderer. He could become 
a land-holder, the master of his own farm, 
and thus a self-respecting anda voting 
citizen. 

But the Dawes Bill did not give the In- 
dian full and equal rights. He must, 
while not yet a citizen, receive the pro- 
tections and exemptions secured by the 
Constitution to those who are not citizens, 
and especially the equal protection of 
the law, so that he can sue and be sued 
in the courts, and can be punished for 
crimes and protected against injury or as- 
sault. For this there is as yet, no ade- 
quate provision, and the present Congress 
should complete the work. By such ad- 
ditional legislation Senator Dawes can 
best crown his own great work. We de- 
sire here to indicate the lines of such re- 
quired legislation. 

First. The Dawes Law itself needs a 
little amendment. Very properly the In- 
dians who have taken land in severalty 
are not allowed to alienate it for a period 
of twenty-five years. Many Indians, wo- 
men or minors, may be unable to culti- 
vate their land. They should be allowed 
to leaseit for a year, under suitable pro- 
tection, so as to get some advantage from 
it. There willbe many cases where an 
exchange of land between Indians will be 
of mutual advantage, and under proper 
protection that should be allowed. 

Again. Most important of all, the laws 
of the state or territory in which any res- 
ervation lies should be extended over the 
reservation, so far as those laws are not 
inconsistent with the legislation affecting 
the Indians. If it be said that states may 
now have, or may pass, laws which are, 
or are intended to be, prejudicial to the 
interests of Indians, then it will be quite 
feasible for the President of the United 
States to be allowed to declare such laws 
vetoed, so far as the Indians are con- 
cerned. 

But the carrying out of any such ex- 
tension of the law over Indian reserva- 
tions not belonging to the states or terri- 
tories in which they lie, but to the United 
States, requires that the United States 
shall itself establish and support the nec- 
essary courts. The states cannot be ex- 
pected to dothis. It is the work of the 
National Government. 

For these courts there must be judges, 
or commissioners, skilled in the laws, 
men of high character, and reasonably 
paid. Asmany as twenty or thirty would 
be required. These judges, or commission- 
ers, might, perhaps, be appointed by the 
circuit courts within whose circuits they 
may serve, or to which they are, in the 
case of territories, adjacent. They should 
have authority to hear and decide all 
cases, civil and criminal, except capital 
cases, with the general powers of a surro- 
gate or judge of probate. They should 





try cases without jury, unless a jury is 
demanded by either party, and in case 
the litigation is between a white man and 
an Indian, half the jury should be Indians, 
if capable and educated Indians can be 
found. An appeal should lie to United 
States District Court, which should sit 
once a year at a place convenient for 
hearing appeals. When we add to these 
judges, or commissioners, the local jus- 
tices of the peace, who should be Indians, 
and have jurisdiction in trifling cases, the 
facilities of the courts will have been pro- 
vided. 

For the Indian, however, who is just 
emerging from barbarism, who is still 
under tutelage, this isnot enough. What 
are courts to children or to the feeble- 
minded who do not know how to use 
them? But our laws provide that they 
can sue, or be sued, and can have their 
interests protected by those who are 
called their guardians, or next friends. 
Some such provision is required for the 
Indians. There must be those who will 
take care of them, and will see that they 
are not despoiled and injured by shrewd, 
unprincipled men. We have prosecuting 
attorneys appointed, whose business it is 
to punish offerders. Let their duty be 
somewhat enlarged and modified, so that 
they shall be not only ministers of ven- 
geance, but helpers an! protectors of the 
Indians. In each Agency there might be 
appointed by the Circuit Courta man who 
shall have these duties of guardianship 
and protection, and whose business it 
shall be to discover whether tie Indians 
receive the benefits of the laws and of 
the treaties made in their favor. If they 
do not, and with no fault of their own, it 
might be his duty to bring suit in the 
district courts or in the United States 
Court against the Indian Agent for the 
damages required, and if his case is suc- 
cessful, and the Agent is not in fault, 
then the damages decreed by the Court 
should be paid by the United States, and 
expended under the direction of this 
guardian, or next friend, to repair the 
damages sustained by the Indians. — It 
should be his duty generally to protect 
the interests and promote the welfare of 
the Indians, and he should be at liberty 
to institute proceedings or suits in their 
behalf, at their request. He should also 
be liable to impeachment before the Dis- 
trict Court for failure to do his duties. 

We are aware that there is something 
novel in the application of these duties of 
ea guardian, or next friend, but the condi- 
tions are novel, and the need of somesuch 
provision by which the interests of the 
Indiahs shall be protected is extreme. 
The establishment of courts is a matter of 
immediate obligation, with those who 
shall preside over them, whether called 
judges or court commissioners, and the 
guardians of the rights of the Indians who 
might also be denominated Nexé Friends, 
or Prosecuting Attorneys. With these, 
of course, would be provided all necessary 
constabulary force, or Indian police. 

Besides these chief provisions there are 
some minor matters that need speedy leg- 
islation. Roads will be needed, and they 
should be built, under the authority of 
the courts, out of funds belonging to the 
Indians, or by the United States. 

After the legislation above outlined has 
been secured there will then follow, ata 
later session, appropriate laws for com- 
pulsory education. Perhaps education 
commissioners should be appointed to 
draft a general plan for the institution 
and maintenance of free public schools. 

Of course the legislation thus suggested 
will not apply to the Five Tribes in the 
Indian Territory. They have got to work 
out their own problem in their own bad 
way, for a while at least. 

Now can Congress do this for the In- 
dian this session? We earnestly hope so. 
We believe the Indian Committees in the 
Senate and the House will have a large 
task before them this winter and spring. 
We hope they will be early at work, that 
their work may be done in season. Last 
year they did admirably, and Congress 
accepted their faithful labors. This year 
they can come very near to a solution of 
the great problem by extending the equal 
protection of the laws over the Indians. 





Indian reservations he leaves laws behind 
him. 

The scheme of legislation which we 
have outlined has been the result of much 
private consultation among friends of the 
Indians since the last Mohonk Conference, 
and we have no doubt it will be formu- 
lated into a bill to be presented to Con- 
gress. 
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MORMON LOGIC. 


THE first sentence of the anti-polygamy 
clause of the constitution, on the basis of 
which the Mormons hope to get Utah into 
the Union, reads as follows: 
“Bigamy and polygamy being considered 
incompatible with ‘a republican form of 
government,’ each of them is hereby for- 
bidden and declared to be a misdemeanor.” 
This language contains the vital sub- 
stance of the clause. All the rest is 
merely supplementary, and relates to the 
application of the doctrine set forth in the 
first sentence. The phrase ‘‘a republican 
form of government,” is evidently bor- 
rowed from the Constitution of the United 
States, which declares that ‘‘ the United 
States shall guarantee to every state in 
the Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” The doctrine of the sentence 
would be correctly stated, if put in the 
following form: 

Whereas, Bigamy and polygamy are 
considered to be incompatible with a re- 
publican form of government, as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States to every state in the Union; There- 
fore,bigamy and polygamy are each by the 
constitution of Utah forbidden and de- 
clared to be a misdemeaner. 

The convention that adopted the anti- 
polygamy clause of the proposed Utah 
constitution, was composed of idiots or 
knaves. Who considers bigamy and 
polygamy “incompatible with a republi- 
can form of government?” Certainly 
not the Mormons, since they have resisted 
all the efforts of Congress to drive these 
offenses out of Utah, and claimed that 
both are sanctioned by the law of God. 
They do not believe in any such doctrine, 
and I do not say that they so believe. The 
people of the United States hold no such 
doctrine. Whvu does hold it? Nobody 
that we are aware of. ‘‘A republican 
form of government” is simply one in 
which the representative principle is rec- 
ognized and maintained, in which there 
is a body of electors who, either directly or 
indirectly, choose the officers of govern- 
ment, and in which the people in this 
way govern themselves. The several 
states that adopted the Federal Constitu- 
tion had, at the time of the adoption, 
such forms of government; and they were 
then, as all the states of the Union are 
now, examples of ‘‘ a republican form of 
government,” in the sense intended by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is not true, as a matter of fact, that 
“bigamy and polygamy” either are, or 
are ‘‘considered” to be, ‘‘ incompatible 
with a republican form of government,” 
any more than houses of ill-fame, or prize- 
fighting, or bull-fighting, if they should 
exist under the sanction of law. They 
have nothing to do with the question 

whether a government is republican in 
its form or not. If the State of New 
York should legalize polygamy, as it has 
the power to do, and all the laws relat- 
ing to elections and public officers should 
remain just as they now are, would any 
man in his senses pretend that this change 
in the laws relating to marriage would 
make the government of the state any 
less republican than it is now? We think 
not. 

How, then, shall we account for this 
utterly false proposition in the first sen- 
tence of the anti-polygamy clause of the 
constitution framed by the Mormons? 
We are not in the secrets of Mormondom; 
but we shall venture to make a guess by 

putting words on the lips of some one of 
the Mormon managers: 

‘‘ Gentlemen, what we want-is to get 
Utah into the Union as a state, and thus 
get our polygamy out of the jurisdiction 
of Congress. We cannot do this under a 
constitution that sanctions polygamy, or 
under one that is simply silent on the sub- 
ject. We must do it, if at all, under a 
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polygamy, and seems to put it out of our 

power to repeai the prohibition, except 

with the consent of Congress. This isa 

pretty hard nut to crack; yet. after strain- 

ing my wits, I think that I have cracked 

it. Let us in the anti-polygamy clause of 

our constitution declare that polygamy 

is ‘considered incompatible with a re- 

publican form of government,’ though 

we don’t believe in any such doctrine, 

and won’t say that we do so believe; 
and then let us,in another part of the 
sameconstitution, declare that, since the 

United States is bound to guarantee to 
every state in the Union ‘a republican 
form of government,’ this anti-polygamy 
clause shall never be amended without 
the consent of Congress, assuming, for 
the time being, and for the purpose in 
hand, that Congress ; under the guaranty 
clause of the Federal Constitution relat- 
ing to ‘a republican form of govern- 
ment,’ has power to give or withhold such 
consent, though we don’t believe that it 
has any such power. This may serve to 
get us into the Union, and give the 
Democratic Party in Congress some 
show of apparent argument in ad- 
vocating our admission. Once in the 
Union, and then being a sovereign state. 
we will be all right on the question of 
polygamy, and can settle it according to 
our liking. Then we will say and the 
Courts will say, that ‘ a Republican form 
of government’ and polygamy have noth- 
ing to do with each other, and hence that 
the guaranty in respect to such ‘ form ’ 
confers no power on Congress in regard to 
the anti-polygamy clause of our constitu- 
tion. Perhaps the humbug will succeed 
in pulling us through. lf it does not, 
then we must either get rid of polygamy, 
which we don’t mean to do, orstay out 
of the Union, and be subject to the juris- 
diction of Congress.” 

If this be not afair statement of Mor- 
mon logic on this subject, then we can- 
not conceive for what reason or on what 
possible greund the words *' bigamy and 
polygamy being considered incompatible 
with a republican form of government,” 
were inserted in the anti-polygamy clause 
of the constitution, drawn up by the Mor- 
mons. These words were meant to gain 
an end in respect to the admission of Utah 
into the Union. They, however, really 
mean nothing in the relation in which 
they are’ used, any more thanif ithad 
been said that bigamy and polygamy are 
considered incompatible with the rules of 
arithmetic or the law of gravitation, and 
for this reason had been prohibited and 
declared each to bea misdemeanor. The 
people of the UnitedStates are not likely to 
be caught with this sort of logic. The 
Mormons will have to give up their poly- 
gamy, or stay out of the Union. The soon- 
er they come to this conclusion, the bet- 
ter. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE commend to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of all our readers the following words 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: 


“IT therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called, with al] lowliness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love, en- 
deavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” 

The apostle addressed this language to the 
Ephesians on the assumption that they were 
Christians, and, as such, believers and 
hopers in Christ. All such persons are “‘ the 
called of Jesus Christ,” and are identified 
and united as one people, whatever denomi- 
national name they bear, or in whatever 
age they exist. Christ has one and but one 
spiritual ‘‘body” on earth, and that body 
consists in his Church, which is declared to 
be “the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
The Ephesians were a part of this Church; 
and what the apostle said to them is just as 
applicable to every other church, and just as 
applicable in this age as when he originally 
wrote his epistle to them. Let all Chris- 
tians, all churches, and all denominations 
adopt Paul’s views, and practically em- 
body his advice; and the Church of Christ 
on earth will become a living epistle “known 
and read of all men,” commending the 
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power of spiritual good. The depravities 
of feeling and action that grow out of sin 
and selfishness, and that mark the lives of 
sinners, would have no place in the record 
of Christians modeled after the pattern 
here set forth. Unity, harmony, and love 
would be their universal characteristics; 
and the World would have no difficulty in 
seeing that they are ‘‘a peculiar people,” 
showing forth the praise of him who called 
them. The most impressive and useful 
preaching of the Church is that of holy 
living. This is better than words, and 
better than meaningless professions. 





Dr. JoHN HALL is finishing the twentieth 
year of his pastorate of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in this city. His pas- 
torate has been a great success, and yet, as 
Professor Wilkinson said in a late article in 
The Homiletical Monthly, it would be very 
difficult to tell in what his power lies, he is 
so simple, unaffected, and so full of rare 
common sense. But that is just his power. 
We presume there is no pastor in the city 
who has been made confidant and adviser in 
more delicate matters of family difficulties. 
He is a man of colossal proportions, whose 
stooping head and shoulders do not bring 
him down to a level with common men, but 
whose stoop gives him the air of special 
fatherliness and benediction. He has the 
smooth-shaved ruddy face of a Catholic 
bishop, and all the dignity of the Pope him- 
self. He is a diligent writer on religious 
subjects, having for years written notes on 
the Sunday-school lessons for The Sunday- 
school World, and a weekly article for The 
Ledger. His church is the wealthiest in 
the Presbyterian denomination, and last 
year $131,758 was reported as contributed by 
his church to outside benevolent objects, 
besides $32,266 for the support of their own 
church. Last Sunday Dr. Hall asked qui- 
etly for $12,000 for their missions, and more 
was contributed. Hecame to this country 
on a contract, and under the present United 
States law would be refused permission to 
land. 


THE assertions that religion is on the 
decline inthe rural part of New England 
led the statistical Secretary of the Congre 
gational Association of New Hampshire to 
make as careful a study of the matter as 
the statistics would allow. The earliest re- 
liable statistics of the Churches of the state 
are those of 1840, in which year the Congre- 
gational churches had sixteen thousand 
members; in 1880 there were twenty thou- 
sand members, a gain of twenty-five per 
cent., during which time the population of 
the state had increased but twenty-one per 
cent. Hollis has five hundred less popula- 
tion than it had sixty years ago, and the 
church-membership has hardly changed. 
In several little towns in Cheshire County 
the churches are weak simply because their 
membership has been transferred to Keene. 
some churches have died, but others have 
taken their places. Roxbury keeps up ser- 
vices in the summer, but it has only 126 in- 
habitants. Surrey no longer reports a 
church, but its population is but 326 and it 
has a Methodist Church. In 1830 there were 
147 Congregational churches in the state: 
now there are 193. The Statistical Secretary 
does not believe that the former days were 
better than these; nor do we. 

“AN organized malediction upon the 
evangelical faith’? is what The Christian 
Advocate calls the Church of Rome; and 
it quotes with approval the saying that the 
** virtues of priests are more dangerous than 
their vices.’”’ Believing thus, we do not 
wonder that the Advocate offers its pro 
test against our greeting to the Pope on 
the occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee. We 
never supposed that we should be under- 
stood as approving all that the Pope be- 
lieves anddoesand all that his Church be- 
lieves and practices in offering him a few 
kindly words of congratulation. We have 
never hesitated to speak strongly against 
the corruptions and errors of both Pope and 
Church, and certainly shall not hesitate so 
to speak in the future whenever occasion re- 
quires plain speech. But we hope that we 
shall never be so far wanting in discrimina- 
tion as to call virtue vice because it hap- 
pens to attach to a Roman Catholic. We 
do not believe the Church of Rome is be- 
yond reform; and we certainly do not be- 
lieve that a reformed Roman Church is 
more dangerous than a corrupt Roman 
Church, We think that Leo has done much 
as a man of good character, and a Pope of 
culture and liberal views, to bring his 
Church into harmony with the Christian 
thought of the nineteenth century; and 
we but emphasized this opinion when 
we extended, in what we meant to be a 
kindly Christian way, our congratulations 
tohim. And this opinion is, we are bound 





to say, held by such distinguished Protest- 
ants as Dr. Schaff, and, indeed, by most 
fair-minded men. It was only a year or two 
ago that one of the most distinguished and 
scholarly men in the Advocate’s own de- 
nomination expressed similar sentiments 
respecting the possibility of reform in the 
Church of Rome. We refer to Bishop Fos- 
ter, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
these are some of the things he said in our 
own columns: 

“There ‘are remaining elements of the true 
Christian Church within the Papal Church, de 
spite the errors with which it is encumbered, 
and despite its many wrongs against humanity. 
Nor must it be assumed that it is impossible to 
refcrm the entire body and bring it iuto line 
with the Christian movement. It is indeed a 
great and difficult undertaking, possibly hope- 
less, but prosecuted in the right spirit, and with 
wise methods, something will be gained. There 
are signs of an advance. The cha'geless is 
changing, wherever it comes into direct con- 
tact with life. The Encyclical of Balti- 
more bad in it the true ring. When the 
true light fills the heavens of the medern age, 
one by one the Pagan accretions that have in 
crusted the Romish ritual and creed for a 
thousand years may diopaway and disappear.” 
The Advocate asks what errors and false 
doctrines Leo has retracted. Well, what 
errors of Catholic doctrine and practice did 
Pope Gregory the Great, the Bernards, 
and Thomas & Kempis, whose writings 
form no inconsiderable part of the lyric 
and devotional literature of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and of all Evangel- 
ical denominations, renounce? Observant 
Protestants do not look for reform in the 
Church of Rome in that way, but in the 
way Bishop Foster intimates, by the grad- 
ual dropping away of one after another of 
false doctrines and corrupt practices. 

THE special advantages which Catholics 
have over Protestants in the matter of mak- 
ing convertsare not fully understood. From 
one of our Catholic exchanges we clip the 
following out of a letter from Mgr. Volun- 
teri, Vicar Apostolic of Honan, in South- 
ern China: ; 

“During the past year we have baptized 300 

adults and over 5,000 children who were in dan- 
ger of death. In addition to this conversion of 
adults and the baptism of infants, our orphan 
asylums contain at present 500 orphan boys and 
girls. All this helps very much to increase the 
good disposition of the pagans in our regard. 
Oftentimes an entire family is converted, mere- 
ly through the hope of obtaining an orphan 
from the Holy Infancy as a wife for one of their 
sons, aS among the pagans they would be 
obliged to pay not infrequently a very high 
price for such a commodity, which cannot be 
afforded by poor families.” 
We have sometimes heard Catholics charge 
Protestant missionaries with purchasing 
their converts with money; but girls seem 
to be a *‘commodity” more suitable to use 
in spiritual barter. 


Dr. FELIX ADLER has developed a fresh 
idea. In his sermon last Sunday, if the ad- 
dresses before the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture can be called sermons, in connection 
with his declaration, received witb applause, 
that it is impossible to have any knowl- 
edge of God, he remarked that what is 
often said of the religious faculty in men 
is very misleading. Man has the mathe- 
matical faculty, the musical faculty, or the 
poetical faculty, but, says Mr. Adler, 
very few men have these faculties except 
in a very rudimentary way. Only a few 
can go beyond the simplest formulas of 
mathematics. Darwin, even, found Shakes- 
peare’s lines intolerably tedious. So, he 
says, there are only a few great religious 
souls: 

“What is the use of trying to force music 
upon those who cannot receive it? It means an 
infinite waste of effort, an infinite strumming— 
the piano becomes a public nuisance—and an in- 
finite disfigurement and degradation of the 
works of the great masters. To force religion 
upon everybody, regardless of capacity, means 
an infinite degradation of the thoughts of the 
master minds of religion, an infinite lowering 
and caricaturing of religious ideas. It would 
make religion an object of disgust and a source 
of terrible evils. Let us henceforth sep- 
arate. Let us keep religion for the religious and 
let us not make religion a common property. 
Let us guard religious truths and try to enhance 
them and preserve them from the contact of 
those who are not fit to approach them. 

“Why is it that people will insist upon spread- 
ing abroad this religion, trying to make even 
savages accept metaphysical doctrines? Why 
try to make everybody produce this spiritual 
music we ca) religion ?” 

Let us see. Few people have a great 
mathematical genius. Is that a reason 
against teaching everybody arithmetic ? 
We would teach the rudiments of mathe- 
matics to every boy and girl. We would 
have men and womeri read poetry with de- 
light who are not poets. We warrant that 
Dr. Adler has music taught even in the 








kindergartens for the poor supported by his 
Society, and would have it a study in every 
one of the public schools. Where, then, is 
the force of the analogy? It tells in favor 
of making people religious by instruction. 
Tn fact, we warrant that Dr. Adler has dis- 
covered that to a very considerable degree 
the religious faculty is developed in the poor 
all around him, and of all people they need 
its comforts and its restraints. It may do, 
possibly, to neglect to teach religion to his 
cultured audience, but not to the common 
people. 


Dr. JOSEPH PARKER has got home again 
and met the interviewer, but we have not 
heard of his interviewing Mr. Gladstone. 
He is thus reported in The Christian World. 
In answer to the question whether he had 
curtailed his lecture engagements, he said: 
“On the contrary I extended my lecturing 
engagements, and gave twelve more thanI 
had purposed.’’ The people, he says, ‘* were 
kind and generous to the utmost degree.” 
The story of the Gladstone episode of his 
visit here is told with some energy of pas- 
sion against American newspapers: 


“*Is there any truth, Doctor, in the statement 
that has gone the round of the English press 
that you offered to sell to the highest bidder of 
three American newspapers an account of an 
interview which you undertook to hold with 
the Right. Hon, W. E. Gladstone after your re- 
turn? And was the letter, purporting to be 
from you, published in The New York Herald, 
actually written by you?’ I offered to show 
him a newspaper cutting containing the state 
ment to whic. I referred, but the Doctor de 
clined to look at it. 

“*T wrote a letter,’ Dr. Parker replied, * but I 
marked it ‘ Private,’ and asit was so marked I 
would not read the letter that was published. 
Is it not a barbarous proceeding to publisha 
letter which has been sent as a private com- 
munication? The statement is a base fat rica- 
tion. It is a lie. It may have a tincture of 
truth init, but it is in the proportion of a tinct- 
ure of truth toa gallin of lie. The American 
interv ewer is most unscrupulous. Itis very 
different over here. He has you called out of 
bed at four o’clock in the morning, on business 
which he says is of the utmost importance. 
When ) ou turn out to see him. all he wants is to 
know whether some rumor he has heard is true. 
You are with him a couple of minutes, and you 
fini, next day, that he has expanded what you 
have sai}, or rather invented what you have 
not said,to the extent of a column ania quar- 
ter. I shall have to write a letter about the 
statement,’” 


Rev. Dr. TALMAGE, of Brooklyn, knows 
the English probably as well as any other 
clergyman on this continent, and with it he 
hits the mark, week after week, very plain- 
ly. His last shot—a seventy-four pounder 
—reads as follows: 


“ Before things are right in this world genteel 
villians are to be expurgated. Instead of being 
welcomed into respectable society because of 
the amount of stars and garters and medals and 
estates they represent, they ought to be fumi- 
gated two or three years before they are allowed, 
without peril to themselves, to put their hands 
on the doorknob of a moral house. The time 
must come when a masculine estray Will be as 
repugnant to good society as a feminine estray, 
and no coat of arms or family emblazonry can 
pass a Lothario unchallenged among the sancti- 
ties of home life. By what law of God or com- 
mon sense is an Absalom better than a Delilah, 
a Don Juan better than a Messalina? The 
brush that paints one black must paint the 
other black. But what a spectacle it was when, 
last summer, much of watering-place society 
went wild with enthusiasm over an unclean 
foreign dignitary, whose name in both hemi- 
spheres is a synonym for profligacy, and prin- 
cesses of American society from all parts of the 
land had him ride in their carriages and sit at 
their tables, though they knew him to be a por- 
table lazaretto, a charnal house of moral putre- 
faction, his breath a typhoid, his foot that of a 
satyr, and his touch death. Here is an evil that 
men cannot stop, but women may. Keep all 
such out of your parlors; have no recognition 
for them in the streets, and no more think of 
allying your life and destiny with theirs than 
gales from Araby would consent to pass the 
honeymoon with an Egyptian plague.” 


WE give Governor Hill no credit, as to 
his motives, in causing a suit to be brought 
to oust Thomas C. Platt from the office of 
Quarantine Ccmmissioner at this port; and 
yet we are glad that thesuit has been 
brought, and that it has resulted in a judg- 
ment of ouster against Mr. Platt. The law 
requires that, in order to hold this office, 
the incumbent should have his legal _resi- 
dence within the Metropolitan District of 
this city. This was not true of Mr. Platt 
when in 1880 he was appointed tothe office 
by Governor Cornell, and has not been true 
of him since. His legal residence has been 
at Owego,in Tioga County, and there he has 
voted every year since 1880, except at two 
elections when he did not vote at all, and at 
one time he sworein his vote asa resident 
of Owego. His term of office expired in 
April, 1883; and ever since he has held the 
office and received the emoluments thereof, 








not by reappointment, but becausea Re. 
publican Senate has persistently refused to 
take any action upon the Governor’s nomi- 
nation of a successor. The object of the re. 
fusal was to keep Mr. Platt in an office to 
which he never had a legal title; and this 
was a most disgraceful course onthe part 
of the Senate. There was not a particle of 
honor in itor of fidelity to either the con- 
stitution or the law of the state. Mr. 
Platt claimed to have his legal residence at 
Owego for the purpose of voting there; and 
yet this same Mr. Platt claimed to have his 
legal residence in this city for the purpose 
of holding the office of Quarantine Commis- 
sioner. As we cannot suppose him to be an 
absolute fool, we must do him the justice 
of saying that he knew one of these claims 
tobe afraud. Two legal residences of the 
same man at the same time are not possible 
in this country, and he must know it to be 
so. 

SENATOR HALE, of Maine, last week made 
in the Senate a telling speech, showing that 
the Président, notwithstanding his prom- 
ises to act on the principles of Civil Service 
reform in making appointments to office 
had by acts given the lie to his own words, 
and really carried out the Jacksonian and 
Democratic theory that ‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils.’’ The Senator gave the fig- 
ures of the, removals of Republicans from 
office and the appointment of Democrats in 
their place, as they stood after the Admin- 
istration had been in power a little more 
than two years. The following is the ex- 
hibit: 


Offices. No. Changes. 
Fourth-class Postmasters...... 52,609 40,000 
Presidential Postmasters...... 2,379 2,000 
Foreign Ministers.............. 33 82 
Secretaries of Legation....... 21 16 
Collectors of Customs.......... 111 100 
Surveyors of Customs.......... 32 all 
Bavat OGRCGeG. ......00ccccccess 6 all 
eis tanks cilitk. ¢aasgieo 86 34 
Mint and Assay Office Super- 

ae ee 13 il 
Assistant Appraisers........... a) all 
Internal Revenue Collectors.. 85 84 
Steamboat Inspectors... .... ll x 
District-Attorneys.............. 70 65 
Territorial Judges.............. 50 22 
Territorial Governors.......... x all 
i ee Is 15 
Surveyors-General............ . 16 all 
Local Land Officers............ 224 190 
Indian Inspectors and Special 

I b8 ose yccnoasesie autem 10 it) 
EO rE BY 51 
Land Office Special Agents.... 83 9 


It is about time for the President to stop 
prating about Civil Service reform. The 
whole thing in his hands is a mere pretense. 
On this subject he is neither better nor 
worse than the party to which he belongs. 
We never supposed that he would be. Acts 
speak louder than words. Acts tells the 
truth, while words may be false. The 
Democrats want the offices, and President 
Cleveland has gratified them. 

THE Chancellor of Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Dr. N. Green, has a bright article in 
The Cumberland Presbyterian, which pre- 
sents some unfamiliar aspects of the Negro 
question. First he considers the stock 
charges made by white people that the 
Negro is lazy and that he steals. In reply 
to the former he says that in many sections 
most of what work is done is performed by 
the Negro. If he does not work so hard as 
a white man it is because he has less hope 
of bettering his condition. As to stealing, 
Dr. Green says that the Negro is poor, and 
that memories of the War are to the effect 
that ‘“‘white men are no slouches in the 
business of stealing when necessity pinches 
and opportunity offers.’’ Then the Chan- 
cellor brings out the fact that itis to the 
presence of the Negro, and the antipathy to 
him on the part of the lower class of im- 
migrants, that the South is indebted for the 
fact that the more undesirable class of 
foreigners go to the North and not to the 
South: 

“During the year just closing a half million 
of persons have come to our country from 
abroad. So last year, and for many years past, 
astream of humanity has been emptied upon 
us from all countries. Many of these persons 
are most deserving, and make good citizens; 
but it is well known that many of them are bad, 
turbulent men! The ex-convicts, the suspects, 
the malcontents, the shiftless, and gallows-de- 
serving anarchists, are among the number. 
Dissatisfied with their own governments, and 
driven from them, they come here and gather 
into societies and organizations to perpetuate 
some deviltry against the country they have 
left, and indeed, against all governments. 

“This is aclass we do not want. They are 
most unwelcome guests. . . . These people 
all settle in the cities and states of the North 
and Northwest. Very few ever come south of 
the Ohio River. And the principal reason for 
this is their prejudice against the Negro. So 
that the presence of the colored race in our 
midst, while it keeps out some good men, pro- 
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tects us against the socialists, communists, 
nihilists, and anarchists who so afflict our breth- 
ren of the North. 

“What citizen would not infinitely prefer the 
docile, quiet, law-abiding Negro to the restless, 
peer-drinking class to which I have alluded?” 
Chancellor Green then asks what the 
Churches of the South are doing for the 
Negro. ‘‘ What is the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church doing? Alas for the answer 
truth would require us to make!’ Whatis 
the reason that Northern Churches can do 
so much more for the Negro than Southern 
Churches can ? The answer would give food 
for thought. 

THE Greek Club of this city, which cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary a week ago 
last Friday evening, is, in many respects, 
a unique thingin the republic of letters, and 
has a history of which it may justly be 
proud. We understand that there is no- 
where elsein the world asimilar club, which 
has held together so long and held to its 
work so steadily. It was first assembled 
Dec. 30th, 1857, in response to a circular ad- 
dressed by Howard Crosby to a number of 
friends of classical literature in and about 
the city. Among those who answered the 
call were Professor Drisler, the Rev. Dr. 
Irvine, Dr. J. S. Overhiser and others. Dr, 
Walton, Dr. Chambers, Eugene Schuyler, 
and William H. Leggett, botanist as well 
as Grecian came in, we believe, soon after. 
Charlton T. Lewisand Dr. Isaac Hall joined 
later. The club has kept steadily at work 
ever since, meeting every Friday night at 
the members’ houses in succession for a 
two hours’ reading of some classic Greek 
author. By ten o’clock they are ready for 
the collation, and at half-past eleven the 
club adjourns. Schola:s from a distance 
have been freely welcomed. The late Pro- 
fessor Hadley, of Yale, was occasion 
ally present, as also Professors Seymour 
of the same university, Goodwin, of Harv- 
ard, and Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins. 
The meeting to which we have referred 
being an extraordinary occasion brought 
together an extraordinary company, 
and was an extraordinary affair. There 
were twenty-eight stalwar Grecians 
present. Among them in addition tothose 
named above, most of whom‘answered [ldp- 
equi, were J. H. Morse, Dr. Sibler, D. L. 
Chamberlain, Professor Savage, W. P. Pren- 
tice, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, E. C. Stediman, 

and Dr. Marvin R. Vincent. 





It would be very difficult to find a case in 
the South in which a Negro charged with 
assault on a white woman has failed to be 
lynched. Their case never comes before the 
courts and their lynchers are never punish- 
ed. On the other hand the case is almost if 
not qyite unknown in which a white man, 
guilty of an assault on a colored woman, 
has been punished by the laws. In this 
matter law and lynch law are differently 
administered to the two races. A few days 
ago an outrage was committed by a white 
man in Pickens County, 8. C.,on a colored 
girl of thirteen, who died of her injuries. 
For a wonder her father and friends in their 
anger imitated the white people and lynch- 
ed the culprit. Immediately a searching 
examination was made, and the lynchers 
were arrested and put in prison, and will 
doubtiess be sent to the penitentiary. That 
Negroes should resent an outcage and lift 
their hands against a white man was intol- 
erable. It is greatly to the credit of their 
patience that they have so seldom avenged 
their rights by violence. 

Dr. T. M. CoAN in Harper's Young 
People, writes as follows about the pesti- 
lential practice of cigarette smoking—to 
which plain talk we invite the special atten- 
tion of all parents and guardians, all cler- 
gymen and college officials and all others 
who value good health, a robust constitu- 
“tion and sound morality : 

“The boy who buys cigarettes is sure to injure 
himself. 

* Now I will take the most favorable case of 
all, andthe rarest. Suppose a boy has a lot of 
good cigarettes, and smokes a few of them every 
day. Is there any injury in that? 

“I can tell you, for I have had such boys for 
patients. Such smoking, even in so-called mod- 
eration—as if there were any such thing as mod- 
eration in stimulants for the young !—will do 
three things for him: 1, it will run his pulse up 
to one hundred or more per minute; 2, it will re 
duce his weight below the healthy standard; 
and 8, it will reduce his strength and general 
vitality, as will appear in his pale complexion 
and his diminished appetite. 

“Tf this is true of boys’ smoking under the 
least injurious conditions, how much truer is it 
in the more frequent case where bad and 
adulterated tobacco and excessive smoking 
combine in their attack upon the delicate tis- 
sues ofthe growing lad? The physiologist will 
tell you that the effect of stimulants in general 
is te check the changes in tissue. Ina growing 


growth. The dog-fancier is said to give whisky 
to the puppy when he wishes tostunt its growth. 
Ido not know whether he has taught puppies 
to smoke, but it would be a good way to keep 
them from growing. 

“Itis of no use, of course, to point out the 
trials and troubles of learning to smoke. No 
youngster but is cheerfully willing to brave 
them, for nothing gives him so much a sense of 
‘manliness,’ as he imagines it, as the mastery 
of thisaccompii hment. . . . 

“In conclusion: Cigarette smoking is one of 
the worst of habits, physically, that a boy can 
form. It injures the heart and the digestion, 
and it tends to check the growth. It gives alad 
false and silly notions, and it does not bring him 
into good company. I am notof those who think 
that severe measures are often necessary in the 
management of children that receive a careful 
and affectionatetraining. But if, insome cases, 
nothing else will do, it is well to consider that a 
switch in time saves nine.” 





....The explanation called for of the 
strange transformation which the replies 
received from Smith College underwent in 
going into the ‘Circular of Information, 
No. 2, 1887,” issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, hascome. It seems that it was no 
clerk’s malice, as one would have suspected, 
but a mere *‘ blunder in printing,” so a no- 
tice from the Bureau says, by which the 
returns from Smith College have been con- 
fused with those from the University of 
Virginia ’’ Professor Clark, of Smith Col- 
lege, writes us: 

Dr. H. B. Adams |[of Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, editor of the * Circular,’] kindly traced the 
error to its source. I might have recognized 
my answers as attributed to the Virginia Pro- 
fessor, but forthe fact that they also have been 
condensed, and rendered nearly unrecogniz- 
able. 
A note from Professor Adams rebukes us 
for “‘ going into feminine hysterics.” So it 
seems that itis at the University of gallant 
Virginia that they have discovered that 
women recite history “‘ like pretty Poll.” 


....The Presbyterian Banner says the 
following, which The Herald and Presby- 
ter calls ‘ wise talk”’: 

* And it is well known that the Home Mission 

churches and missionaries in the South Lof the 
Northern Presbyterian Church] can do little or 
nothing in the way of fraternizing with or help- 
ing ecclesiastically the colored peopie. One of 
the most successful of the Southern District 
missionaries of that Board told us that public 
opinion made it necessary for our churches and 
ministers there to keep more aloof from the col- 
ored people than do the Southern white 
churches and missionaries.” 
That may be ‘* wise,’ but if so we do not 
know what would be otherwise. That is, it 
is declared that the churches organized by 
Northern benevolence offer, and must offer, 
less resistance to the caste spirit than do 
the native Southern churches. Then, we 
are tempted to ask, if they have an inferior 
Gospel to present, why not leave the field to 
the churches on the ground? Or why not 
contribute their money through the South- 
ern Church? 


....There is no change in the Reading 
strike since last week. The miners refuse 
to yield; Mr. Corbin will not arbitrate; the 
price of coal continues to rise. What the 
upshot of it all will be, no man can say. 
That itis the duty of Mr. Corbin to meet 
the miners is the opinion of Mr. George W. 
Childs and of most other disinterested and 
humane men. We cannot help asking why 
the company,if it made money while paying 
the advanced rate of wages, should attempt 
now to increase its profits at the expense of 
its employés. The lesson of the strikes 
and labor agitations of the past few years 
is that capitalists must give a larger share 
of protits to employés or suffer the conse- 
quences. The consequences, it is true, re- 
act severely upon the laborers at present ; 
but when the industrial revolutionary 
period is ended it may be thought that the 
trials were worth all they cost. That will 
certainly be the case if the laborers ulti- 
mately receive their just rights. 


....Quoting a fragment from our edito: ial 
on the Pope’s Jubilee, The Catholic Review 
says: 

“Our separated brethren are beginning to 
recognize this tremendous fact--that if the Pa- 
pacy, that is, the Catholic Church, were demol- 
ished, the great bulwark and fortress against 
atheism and anarchy would be destroyed, the 
main support of Christianity would be over- 
thrown, and a new paganism would possess the 
world.” 
Oh no! The Romanism of France is no 
more a bulwark against atheism and an- 
archy than is the Protestantism of Ger- 
many; the Romanism of Spain no more 
than the Protestantism of England; the Ro- 
manism of Mexico no more than the Prot- 
estanism of the United States. Sir Charles 
Dilke says that the two most religious 
countries in the world are Russia and the 
United States, neither one of them Roman 





animal of any kind this means to check the 


-.-. We regret to mention the death of A. 
S. Patton, D.D., editor and proprietor of 
The Baptist Weekly, whose office has been, 
for a number of years, in the same building 
with ourown. After very successful serv- 
ice in the pastorate, Dr. Patton found his 
right place in journalism, and with much 
ability,and great graciousness and suavity, 
filled his important post. He was a genial 
companion and a true man. We also have 
to record the death of an old friend, Isaac 
P. Langworthy, D.D., the first Secretary of 
the American Congregational Union. The 
last twenty-five years of his life he gave to 
the Congregational House and Library at 
Boston. He achieved the impossible feat 
of securing a library of 30,000 volumes and 
120,000 pamphlets, with no cost for purchases, 


...-Things are looking more squally in 
the East. Itis significant that we now hear 
of outbreak after outbreak, started by the 
Russians and directed against the Bulga- 
rian Government. It speaks well for the 
loyalty and unity of Bulgarian sentiment, 
that these are raids outside the border, like 
the two reported this week which were 
stopped by the Turkish authorities. But 
they indicate that Russia is planning to get 
an excuse for invading the province. Then 
we hear of Russian forces massing near 
the Armenian border, and of immense 
corps @armée along the Austrian line. There 
is very much reason to fear that war will 
break out in the spring, despite the triple 
alliance of Austria, Germany and Italy. 


....A wife fifty years old, a mother with 
sons and daughters, some of them grown 
and married, died last week suddenly in a 
house of assignation, her paramour fleeing 
in time to avoid detection. A more shock- 
ing disclosure has seldom come to the pub- 
lic. She covers with shame an honorable 
name, dishonors him who had been a hus- 
band to her more than thirty years, and 
leaves a memory to her five children which 
must ever be accursed. Itis such cases as 
this, and we fearthey are more numerous 
than good people suspect, which show how 
terrible a thing sin is, and how awful a visi- 
tation it is upon innocent children. 


....Local option was tried in Pennsylva- 
nia, says the Philadelphia Press but was 
“repealed with quite general approbation 
after a brief experience.”’ Thisis rather grim 
sarcasm, if the Press speaks with a knowl- 
edge of the facts. During the two years 
the law was allowed to stand forty-seven 
out of sixty-seven counties, as we remember, 
availed themselves of the privilege of 
shutting the saloons. It was the apprehen- 
sion of liquor men that the whole state 
would soon be in the hands of the Prohibi- 
tionists which led to the repeal. 


.... The difference between our knowledge 
on earth and what it will be in Heaven is, 
in the Bible, illustrated by the difference 
between the knowledge of early childhood 
and that of matured and fully developed 
manhood. The whole of the present life, 
as compared with the future and the heav- 
enly life, is but the infantile period of our 
existence. The future life is doubtless one 
of progress; and this, we may well suppose, 
will be one of the sources of the blessedness 
of Heaven. 


....Itisa blessed thought that, after the 
toils and struggles, the sufferings and sor- 
rows of this life are ended by death, we 
may, if we will, enter upon another life in 
which all these things shall be eternally ob- 
solete. This is what Christianity, or rather 
the God of Christianity, promises to those 
who seek salvation through Jesus Christ. 
An infinite good is offered for our accept- 
tance through Christ, and no madness can 
be so great as that which rejects it. 


.... After waiting patiently for six weeks 
and more, the people of the United States— 
say some sixty millions more or less—are 
now told that their servants and represen- 
tatives in Congress are “‘ going to reduce 
the tariff.” This important, if not exclu- 
sive, information comes to us just as we are 
going to press. What these ardent patriots 
have actually done during the long weeks 
named, we are not yet informed. 


....We think of our departed kindred, 
tenderly cherished and loved when living, 
and not forgotten or less loved when dead ; 
but we cannot speak to them, or hold any 
intercourse with them, or render them any 
service. We hope that they think of us; 
yet they cannot speak to us or serve/ us as 
they did when in the body and on earth. 
What a wonderful change death makes be- 
tween us and them in this respect ! 


....Mr. Peabody was an American banker 
who set the English a good example in 
princely generosity. Here is another case, 
that of J. S. Morgan, who is one of four to 





Catholic. 


to pension nurses and hospital officials. 
They say it is much needed, and there was 
some disappointment that the Queen did 
not set aside a part of the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering for the purpose. 


....Life’s physical progress, from earliest 
infancy to full maturity, is a series of grad- 
ual, noiseless, and continuous changes, no 
one of which is observed at the time. Life’s 
physical decay observes the same law until, 
if disease or fatal accident does not supervene 
to shorten the period, it ends at lastin the 
extremest feebleness, and finally in death. 
This fact iscommon to the race, without 
auy exceptions. 


---.-The colored people of Augusta, Ga., 
for their celebration of Emancipation Day, 
engaged the Acme Cornet band, of Chicago. 
It made a great deal of talk on the streets 
to havea baud of white men discoursing 
music for Negroes. And yet, those who 
were most indignant would have been 
glad to serve any of the Negroes in their 
saloons. 


-...-The man who, being in ordinary 
health and having the usual powers of our 
common humanity, seeks to sponge the 
means of subsistence out of others, without 
contributing anything to the good of others, 
deserves a whipping-post; and if it were 
not a barbarism, we sho. ld favor lashing 
him to exertion. 


.-The Prince. of Wales, having been 
justly criticised on account of his intimacy 
with professional pugilists, and having been 
sharply rebuked for the same by his royal 
mother, seems rather disposed to play shy 
of his new friends. Itis to be hoped that 
they will take no offense at his royal High- 
ness, 


....A movement has been started among 
Presbyterians of this city to raise, during 
the present year, the sum of one million 
dollars, to be added to the Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund. The ideais a grand one. Every 
denomination ought to see to it that its dis- 


abled and indigent ministers are amply 
provided for in respect to their physical 
wants. 


...-Last week we had a dubious report to 
the effect that Stanley had reached Emin 
Bey. It has since been authoritatively con- 
tradicted. Thereis, however, no reason to 
believe that anything has gone wrong with 
the expedition. News is expected from it 
the last of this month, by way of the Congo. 


....We give Mayor Hewitt of this city the 
credit of sending a business-like message to 
the Board of Aldermen, informing them 


wr fully in regard to the city’s affairs, 
and in this respect differing dely from 
Governor Hill in his scolding and petulant 
message to the legislature of this state. - 


....That which is ‘‘ profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now 


is, and of that which is to come,” is cer- 
tainly worthy of every man’s pursuit. It 
must be his greatest good. hat is it? 
Paul says that itis ‘“‘godliness.” 


.... Whether dead men shall be buried or 
cremated 1s a matter of their own choice be- 
fore death, or that of their friends after 


their death. We apprehend that cremation 
is not likely ever to become a general prac- 
tice in this country. 


....Louis Kossuth, who is such a won- 
derful memory of 1852, is yet alive, and 


in Tunis, from whence he has lately writ- 
ten a letter of pleasant reminiscences to his 
old companion in war and exile, Col. Gustav 
Waagner, of this city. 


....-Local option is the “ Republican pan- 
acea,”’ says The Voice, ‘‘not the Prohibition 


Party’s.” It is a very good one, though. 
It has gained more territory for Prohibi- 
tion than any other method. 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club of 
five subscribers, which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, THe InpEpenpenr Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of Taz InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 





give a fund of a hundred thousand dollars 





rates, therchy saving considerable 
money. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


THE KUYPER MOVEMENT IN THE 
STATE CHURCH IN HOLLAND. 


BY THE REV. HENRY E. DOSKER. 








No country, perhaps, is more remarkable 
for its history than Holland; and in few 
Protestant countries are the political and 
ecclesiastical lines so closely interwoven as 
there. Her entire history is a chain of 
mighty religious movements, many of which 
have exerted a far-reachinginfluence. Since 
the ays of the Reformation, the Dutch 
Church was organized after a true presby- 
terial pattern. It was representative and 
suited the genius of the nation. I need not 
refer to the past. Through Motley, the his- 
tory of the Netherlands has become, in a 
degree, familiar to all the world. 

The Dutch Church had well maintained 
its claim to orthodoxy, whensad havoc was 
made in her bosom, by French infidelity, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
Napoleon subjugated the country. It re- 
belled, and the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century saw the h.use of Orange 
again enthroned. 

The first king, William I, had to face the 
grave task of reorganizing the sadly de- 
moralized Church. A national Church it 
must be, as a matter of course. But he had 
notin vain visited England and Germany; 
and, by the law of 1815, he destroyed its 
presbyterian character. Under many pro- 
tests the Dutch Church yielded the point and 
bent under the yoke ofthe State. In form, 
the old representative bodies were retained; 
in reality they had become mere creatures 
of the throne, bringing the Church into gall- 
ing bondage. 

Of course a quiet reaction set in, which, 
fanned into tlameby adeep and general 
religious awakening, resulted in the Seces- 
sion of 1835, under the leadership of Henry 
de Cock, pastor at Ulrum, in the Province 
of Groningen. The leaders of this move- 
ment really ought to have been the poet 
Bilderdyk, the great statesman Groen van 
Prinsterer and Professor da Costa, with 
other famous men of the time. But they 
shrank from the task before them and al- 
lowed younger and less experienced men to 
take their paces. This secession resulted 
in the present Christian Reformed Church ot 
Holland, self-supporting, and to-day oue of 
the flourishing Churches on the continent. 
But in the Established Church the desire for 
better things never diedout. The masses 
of the people desired to hear the Word of 
God preached and would not be satisfied 
with anything else. But this kind of 
preaching rapidly declined, through the 
steady growth of Rationalism. Distinct 
parties were the result, which at present are 
three in number—as follows: 1, the Moderns, 
one of whose greatest representatives is 
Prof. G. J. Kuenen, of Leyden, the great 
critical scholar; 2, The Ethical Trenical 
party, closely allled to and influenced by 
the ‘‘ Vermittelungs’’—Theology of Ger- 
many; and 3, the Orthodox, who are strict- 
ly conservative and ubpold and defend the 
doctrines of the fathers. The acknowledged 
leader of this party is Dr. A. Kuyper of 
the Free University of Amsterdam. As he 
is the genius of all the present commotion 
in Holland, it may be well to give a brief 
pen-picture of this interesting man, as I saw 
him in 1879. A man in his prime,to-day but 
fifty-three years old, of commanding pres- 
ence, medium hight, great width of chest, 
in bearing erect and impressive, a mobile 
mouth and winning smile, a face of wonder- 
ful expression, clean shaven; dark, piercing 
eyes, high brow, and dark, thin hair. He is 
a statesman of national repute, the founder 
and leader of the anti-revolutionary party, 
a student of ample resources, an orator of 
exceptional power— altogether an exception- 
al man; just the one to Jead in such a cause. 
His presence does not indicate the sternness 
of his doctrine and one would fain classify 
him elsewhere. 

For years he has been at the head of the 
Orthodox party, and his organ, The Herald, 
has long since been blowing angry war- 
tones. Through hisinfluence the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam was established in 


1885, to witness against the decline 
of sound theology in the State 
Universities. He was slowly advancing 


his pickets into the lines of the enemy, 
when he was forced to an issue. The 
casus belli was, the admission of youths, 
denying the divinity of Chris!, to the full 
membership of the church at Amsterdam, 
where he was elder and leader of the Or- 
thodox majority in uhe Consistory. Ona 
refusal to admit them, as requested, eighty 
members of said Consistory were suspended 
Jan. 4th, 1886. Among them Dr. A. Kuy- 
per, Dr. F. L. Rutgers, Dr. J. Woltjer, Dr. 





D. P. Fabius and Dr. H. de Hartog, all 
professors of the Free University. The 
Classis (Presbytery) of Amsterdam, in 
which many Orthodox brethren turned 
traitors and helped to condemn their own 
leaders, pressed the case with great deter- 
mination, and on the first of July, 1886, the 
Provincial Synod or North Holland deposed 
all the accused. This deposition cruelly in- 
capacitated all concerned from holding for an 
indefinite term any office in the Established 
Church; thus crushing the hopes of Dr. 
Kuyper of seeing his University ultimately 
recognized by the State. The so-called 
Synodus Contracta, a sort of committee, 
and the General Synod soon after confirmed 
the sentence, and forced Dr. Kuyper to wage 
this war of reformation to the bitter end, 
They evidently meant to annihilate him, 
but were sadly mistaken. 


Many of his followers, frightened by the 
dreary outlook, forsook him; some remained 
loyal. With indescribable energy he plied 
his task, aided by a few able coadjutors in 
all parts of the country. Last winter a 
meeting was called at Amsterdam to dis- 
cuss matters and to lay the foundation for 
organization. It was followed, during the 
summer, by a ‘“‘Synodical convention” at 
Rotterdam, where a formal presbyterian 
organization was effected on the plan of 
the government of the Church prior to 1815. 
The modus operandi adopted by Dr. Kuy- 
per is to cause orthodox churches, or ortho- 
dox groups in churches, formally to ac- 
quaint the King with the fact that hence- 
forth they desire to live again under the 
regulations, adopted at Dordtrecht, 1618- 
1619, rejecting all later forms and rules 
of church government. 

Where the Consistory goes along, it is, of 
course, retained in office, else new officers 
are elected. The Kuyper party do not, 
however, secede from the Church, but they 
retain their claim on the property, as did 
the orthodox, in the great Arminian op- 
pression, prior to 1618. From these trouble- 
some days Dr. Kuyper also borrows the 
name, *‘ Doleerende Kerken”—“ aggrieved 
churches”—by which his followers are gen- 
erally known. 

The stories of popular tumults and op- 
pression attending this movement, would 
filla volume. As asample let me say that 
at Leyderdorp, near Leyden, where prac- 
tically the entire Church, had liberated 
itself, a former friend and follower of Dr. 
Kuyper, now a bitter opponent, was con- 
ducted to the church by a body of hussars, 
who, with drawn sabers, surrounded his 
carriage. They filled the aisles and guarded 
the pulpit during the service and ac- 
companied him again on his return 
home. 

Similar occurrences have been freqyent. 
Houses have been stoned, people mobbed, 
churches violated, records abducted, etc. 
But amid all these troubles the general tone 
of the organ of Dr. Kuyper remained strong 
and confident. His following now amounts to 
130 or more churches, or sections of churches, 
witha bright prospect of steady increase. 
Itis his avowed aim to unite, in one body, 
all the orthodox in the country; and to that 
end the above mentioned Christian Reformed 
Church has been approached on the subject 
of Union. Two meetings took place between 
representatives of the Kuyper party and the 
professors of the Seminary of said Church at 
Kampen. Both were satisfactory, and ar- 
rangements have been completed for a large 
third meeting, where the subject will be 
fully discussed. 

Judging, however, from the public utter- 
ances of a few leaders in this free Church, 
the Union-effort will meet with some stur- 
dy opposition. One of the saddest things in 
all this history is the lack of true unity 
among the leaders of the old Orthodox par- 
ty. The majority of them have coolly given 
up the struggle, loving their fat positions and 
easy lives better than possible deprivation, 
certain and bitter opposition, and the pros- 
pect of hard and untiring labor. 

Most conspicuous among those, who 
turned from their leader, is his quondam 
friend and colleague in the Free University, 
Professor J. Hoedemaker, American born 
and educated: he went to Europe to com- 
plete his studies, and remained in the Neth- 
erlands where, through many changes, he 
gravitated to the Orthodox party, one of 
whose trusted leaders he became. 

He has now resigned his chair in the Uni- 
versity, broken with the aggressive Ortho- 
dox, and accepted a call to alittle church in 
the Province of Vriesland. 

All lovers of Church history will do well, 
as they are able, to watch this movement 
and study its interesting developments. 
HOPE SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Taz Evangelical Ministers’ Association, 





of Boston, at a recent meeting received 
an exhaustive report from a committee ap- 





pointed to investigate the case of the Rev. 
W. F. Davis, who was imprisoned for preach- 
ing on Boston Common. The report re- 
gards the ordinance under which Mr. Davis 
and others have been interfered with as un- 
necessary and dangerousto liberty. All the 
abuses it is designed to prevent, can, it says, 
be reached by other existing statutes. The 
liability to abuse the liberty of free speech 
upon public grounds does not warrant the 
endeavor to prevent such abuses by an 
ordinance, establishing a censorship of 
speakers and preachers, committing to the 
discretion of some city official the preroga- 
tive of determining beforehand who are fit to 
speak and who are not. A resolution was 
adopted, appointing a committee to petition 
the public authorities to repeal the ordi- 
nance. 


.... The Presiding Bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, together with Bishops 
Littlejohn, Doane and Potter, have issued a 
notice, in consonance with action taken by 
the House of Bishops recently, expressing 
the “decided and earnest conviction that 
those who desire to promote any effective 
work for reform in Mexico should send their 
contributions to William G. Boulton, Esq., 
202 Madison Avenue, New York.” The 
Bishops add: ‘ 


“ We are compelled to believe that funds con- 
tributed through other channels will be ineffec- 
tive, to say nothing more.” 


The Church of Jesus in Mexico is, it will 
be remembered, divided, a small minority 
adhering to Bishop Riley, who, several 
years ago, resigned his episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. 


...-Committees of the United and Re- 
formed (Synod) Presbyteriafi Churches met 
recently in Allegheny, Penn., to confer on 
the subject of organic union. The difference 
between the two Churches in the practical 
application of the principle, which both 
hold, concerning the doctrine of Christ’s 
dominion as Mediator over the State, was 
deemed an insuperable barrier to union. 
The difference is, in substance, that the 
United Presbyterian Church allows its 
members to vote at State and National elec- 
tions, and the Reformed Presbyterian does 
not. 


....Mr. Spurgeon adheres to his determi- 
nation not to withdraw his resignation as a 
member of the Baptist Union. In a letter 
to his congregation he says he has not spok- 
en without due consideration. He has cho- 
sen his ground, and will maintain it against 
all comes in the spirit of love, but with- 
out vacillation. On the occasion of his re- 
turn from a brief vacation, he was welcomed 
by a congregation of seven thousand per- 
sons at the Tabernacle. He referred to the 
fact that he had published his two thou- 
sandth sermon, and that his sermons had an 
enormous circulation in America. 


.... The Baptists in the United Kingdom, 
according to the new ‘‘ Baptist Handbook,” 
have 2,764 churches, an increase of 22 upon 
last year; 3,701 chapels, decrease, 36; 1,198,- 
027 chapel seats, increase 5,753; members 
304,385, increase 1,770; Sunday-schook teach- 
ers 46,786, decrease 384; Sunday scholars 
458,200, increase, 1,506; local preachers 4,118, 
increase 77; pastors in charge 1,860, decrease 
8. Churches from which no returns were 
received will add, it is estimated, 10,000 to 
the list of members and 20,000 tothe number 
of Sunday-school scholars. 


....An interesting revival is in progress 
at Newton. N. J. A series of special meet- 
ings were held in December by the Rev. Wm. 
W. Clark, of New York. For three weeks 
two services were held each day—Bible ad- 
dresses in the afternoon and Gospel appeals 
in the evening. Last Sunday forty-four per- 
sons made a public confession of their faith 
in Christ at the First Presbyterian church, 
the Rev. Alex.H. Young, pastor. The meet- 
ings are_now being covtinued, and it is ex- 
pected that many more will unite with the 
church at the February communion. 


....Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, in 
an article in The Churchman on ‘*“‘ Work 
among the Colored People,” says: 


“The frank truth is that the Church in 
dioceses where ‘the colored problem’ is most 
pressing is utterly powerless to meet the situa- 
tion. [am not denying an apathy present or 
past, even an unchristian carelessness and 
neglect. But I state the fact as it is now before 
me. It is quite out of the power of sucha 
diocese as Mississippi, and I know there are 
others in the same case, to undertake any 
worthy work among our colored neighbors.” 


.... The Catholic Standard says the Pope 
‘‘expends less upon his table and personal 
expenses than the amount received as sal- 
ary by a third-rate Presbyterian minister in 
the obscurest country village in Pennsylva- 
nia. The two little rooms that arg his pri- 
vate apartments in the Vatican Palace are 








more plainly and scantily furnished than 
are the rooms of almost any laboring man 
in Philadelphia who earns two dollars a 
day.”’ 


... Says The Churchman of this city: 

“There are commonly said to be four par- 
ties or schools in the Church—the ‘high,’ 
the ‘ low,’ the * broad’ and the ‘advanced.’ But 
as a matter of fact the vast majority of the 
clergy and laity are confined to neither of 
these. They make up a fifthdivision. The pre- 
vailing party in the Church to-day is the ‘whole 
Church party.’” 


.... The Rev. C. H. Yatman, of Newark, N. 
J., has labored with success in Joliet and 
Evanston, IIl., St. Louis and Independence, 
Mo. In these places there have beenone 
thousand conversions. At St. Louis hein- 
augurated a noon-day prayer-meeting for 
business men, and this has now become a 
permanent institution. 


....The Jewish Messenger, referring to 
the reception to Dr. Shaw, Presbyterian, of 
Rochester, at which Bishop McQuaid, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Dr. Landsberg, a Jewish 
rabbi, spoke, says it likes to give *‘ promi- 
nence to such incidents,” and adds; “It is 
about time that ministers were men of 
peace and harmony, whatever the fashion 
of their crook.” 


...-In a review for 1887 of the state of 
religion in Wales, the English Church 
Times speaks of the Welsh Calvinistic 
ministers as “‘the moral curse of the Prin- 
cipality.’’ It is they who have preached so 
fervently on disestablishment. 


....The Foreign Sunday-school Associa- 
tion has in twenty-five years aided in the 
establishment of 3,000 Sunday-schools in 
Germany, with 300,000 scholars. It has also 
introduced the institution invo other Euro- 
pean countries. 

..- Dr. Petavel-Olliffe, Professor of The- 
ology in Geneva, has attracted much atten- 
tion by the delivery of a series of lectures 
announcing his adherence to the doctrine 
of conditional immortality. 

..--A revival in Sandusky, O., conducted 
by Messrs. Potter and Miller, has resulted 
in the accession of 108 persons to the Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches, 


Diblical Research. 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRIT- 
ICISM IN 1887. 
I. 
BY PROF. BENJAMIM B. WARFIELD, D.D. 

















THE past year bas been, perhaps, some- 
what more barren of important works in 
this department: f learning than any other 
year since the appearance of the Greek Tes- 
tament of Wcstcott and Hort gave a new 
impulse to textual study. As in 1886, bet- 
te: work has been done during the last year 
on the Latin versions than elsewhere in this 
domain; but, ti is year, thisiias been rather 
in the direction of recovering the history of 
the Latin versions during the Middle Ages 
tran in discovering their roots. Publica- 
tion of new elitions of the Greek Testa- 
ment has been confined to manual editions, 
in the effort to supply the public with a 
really usable copy. Among these, three re- 
quire special mention. First, we have a 
new editiin «f Dr. Scrivener’s well known 
“Novum Testamentum Greece’ (London: 
Bell,and Whittaker; New York: Hol’) in 
somewhat larger tc rm than before (hence 
call: d editio major), but still a small post 
8vo of 702 pages. The readings of Westc: tt 
and Hort have been added to the marg nal 
variants, and the volume otherwise im- 
proved; but the work is said not to be suf- 
ficiently accurate to be trusted implicitly. 
The valuable review of it by Prof. J. H. 
Thayer, in The Andover Review, April, 
1887, pp. 454-458, should be read by all stu- 
dents. Next, we have a new form of von 
Gebhardt’s accurate issue of Tischendorf’s 
latest text (this as an editio minor), with 
only Westcott and Hort’s readings ou the 
margin (Leipzig: Tau«hnitz, 8vo, pp. 624)— 
the carefulness of which has bern teste | 
andcanberelied upon. Finally, the Messrs. 
Bagster give us Tregelles’s text, ina manual 
form, the text and aiternate readings 
(sithout the digest) alone being printed. 

One of the most interesting publications 
ot the year, falls under the caption of 
Paleography—M. Henri Omont’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Greek MSS. of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries” (Paris, 1887, folio, pp. 
15, w:th fifty fac-simile plates). In this he 
prosecutes the task on which he has been . 
sometime engaged, of identifying the work 
of the several Greek scribes, as’preliminary 
to an exhaustive study of Greek script. In 
this book he gives us facsimiles of the hand- 
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‘writing of some forty-seven scribes with 


descriptions, and with outlines of their 
lives. The natureand value of such a study 
are interestingly set forth by Dr. C. R. 
Gregory in a paper in THE INDEPENDENT 
for Oct. 20th, 1887. The same learned 
pen has given the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT (issue for Aug. 25th. 1887) as well 
as those of the Theologisches Literatur- 
blatt (1887, XX XVIII, pp. 345-347)an account 
based on photographs furnished him 
by the Abbé Batiffol, of the important 
palimpsest leaves disc. vered by the iatter 
i1 *“‘Codex Vaticanus Greecus, 2061, olim 
Basili:nus 100.” Amoue them are frag- 
ments of three Biblic.l texts—one o! the 
G. spels o’ the eighth century (Dr. Gregory 
thiuks of the sixth or seveuth), .vother of 
the Gospels of the eighth century, and, m: st 
important of all, one of the Acts anu Epis- 
tles, written in three columns to the page, 
on fine parchment and in a han of the fifth, 
or possibly even the fourthcentary. Among 
the notices of manuscripts prubably belong 
also G. Schepps’s ‘* Dieiiltesten Evangelien- 
handschriften der Wiirzburger Universi- 
tat’s Bibliothek ” (Wiirzburg, 1887, 8vv, pp. 
38); and A. Jacob’s ‘De nonnullis codici- 
bus Grecis palimpsestis in Bibliotheca 
majore Parisiensi asservatis” (Biblio- 
théque de Vécole des havtcs études, fase. 
lxwiii, 1887, pp. 347-358). Here, too, mu-t 
be mentioned several publ'cations of Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris. One, in the Sunday- 
School Times for June 4th, 1887, describes a 
collection of manuscripts brought by Mr. 
Benion some half century ago from Chanea 
in Crete, and now owned by his sos at 
Newark, Del., and Sewic,ley, Penn. At 
least four new manuscripts are added to tre 
lists from this colle tion—.f the tenth, 
eleventh (or twelfth) and fourteenth cen- 
turies—and the oidest of them presents a 
text which may prove valuable. Im the 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
tureand Exegesis for December, 1886 (pub. 
lished June, 1887), Professor Harris gives a 
careful description of Codex Erv. 561—Codex 
Algerinz Peckover—which he had previous- 
ly described in the Sunday-School Times 
for November 6th 1886. He tries to prove it 
to be Constantinopolitan in origin, and 
this bears on some speculations of the Abbé 
Martin on the Ferrar-Abbott :sroup (to 
which it seems to have affinity) 13-69-1241 
-846 the peculiarities of which the Abbé 
tries to suow are not gene .logical but local 
(Calabrian), after adding to them 348 and 
possibly 550 and 221. Professor Harris’s re- 
marks on this group are very specially in- 
teresting. While speaking of it, itis worth 
while to add that the Abbé Martin’s as er- 
tion in his *‘Quartre MSS. Importants,’’ 
etc. (1886), that 346 had |! een examined for 
Professors Ferrar and Abbott ‘‘on'y in 
some passages,’”’ has received during the 
year first notice, then refutation, then 1e- 
cantation in a series of letters in The Acad- 
emy by Professor Abbot:, Dr. Ceriani and 
Abbé Martin (see iss.es of July 15th, Aug. 
13.h and Sept. 10th). On another of the 
manuscripts of this group—viz., No. 69, 
Professor Harris has done splendid work in 
his book, entitled *‘ The Origin of the Leices- 
ter Codex of the New i estament”’(Cambr.dge 
University Press. 4to. pp. 66, with 3 pla‘es), 
wherein he traces the history of this manu- 
script with amazing fullness and freshn’ss. 
Prof. F. Zimmer has re-examined in a pa- 
per in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie (1887, I, pp. 79-91), the vexed 
question of the relationship oi Codices F 
andG of Paul, with the result of agreeing 
with Drs. Westcott and Hort and Gregory in 
finding F a copy of G—against Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and Scrivener, who had held that 
F and G were copies of acommon parent. 
The third part of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
“‘Old Latin Biblical Texts’’ has been an- 
nounced for some time but has not yet 
reached us, and perhaps is not yet pub- 


“lished. Meanwhile, however, the English 


students of the Latin Bible have conferred 
a benefit on scholarship by settling the date 
and much of the history of the famous Co- 
dex Amiatinus. Until recently the date as- 
signed by Bandini and Tischendorf (middle 
of the sixth century) has been generally ac- 
quiesced in. Hamann claims to have first 
expressed doubts as to it, in his assertion as 
long ago as 1873, that it could not be earlier 
than the middle of the seventh century. 
Lagarde made more impression by his as- 
siznment of it to about the ninth century, 
and counted both Strack and Cornill (ef. 
also Sanday,“ Old Latin Biblical Texts,’’IL., 
pp. cexiv) among his followers. The ques- 
tion was reopened in a brilliant paper by 
Bishop John Wordsworth, published in The 
Academy of Feb. 12th, 1887 (and also 
in The Guardian), basing on some discus- 
sions of De Rossi; and it was settled by Dr. 
Hortin anequally brilliant paper published 
in the same journal for Feb. 26th, 1887 
(see also June 11th, 1887). Many others also 








took part in the discussion, which ranged 

from February to June, among whom Dr. 

Sanday also was prominent. The result is 

that we may new hold it certain that Codex 

Amiatinus is the manuscript that was pre- 

sented by Ceolfrid to St Peter’s, and that it 

was written in England, between 690 and 

716, probably by an Italian scribe brought 

over by Benedict Biscop, or Ceolfrid. Some 

of the peculiarities of its preliminary mat- 

ter are to be accounted for by the fact that 

these sheets are adopted bodily from an 
earlier manuscript—probably the Old Latin 

Codex which formerly belonged to Cassi- 

odorus. The student should certainly, how- 
ever, read this correspondence for himself. 

That Germany might have her quota in the 
investigation of the medieval texts, the 

veteran scholar Dr. Ranke took occasion 

from Bishop Wordsworth’s “Old Latin 
Biblical Texts,’ to publish in the Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung three papers under 
the titleof ‘‘Glances at the History of the 
Latin Bible in the Middle Ages.”’ The first 
appeared in the last number for 1886 (No. 

26. colls. 611-621) and discusses the histor 

ical relations and date of Codex g'. From 
the evidence derived from the subscriptions 
Dr. Wordsworth had pointed out a certain 
relation between g'and ‘the revisions of 
Alcuin and Theodulfus,’’ and had concluded 
that the reviser of g! lived soon after or 
about the time of Alcuin. Dr. Ranke sub- 
jects these subscriptions and the other ad- 
ditional matter toa searching examination, 
and brings out the nature of the manu- 
script as an undertaking in the line 
of Bible-editing, vigorous, indeed, but 
only partly completed. He shows that 
Alcuin’s work preceded Theodulph’s and 
formed a step toward it; and that Alcuin 
busied himself specially with the text, 
while Theodulph, not neglecting the text 
and basing here, probably, on Alcuin, sought 
especially to make the text understandable, 
and that in a twofold way—by prefixing 
short introductions to the books (drawn 
partly from Jerome and partly from other 
sources), and by adding at the end of the 
volume a series of learned and edifying 
writings. Such an unfinished work, now, 
as Codex g', could not follow such editions 
as were thus framed; and we may see in it, 
therefore, a still earlier attempt in the 
same direction. Alcuin’s revision is fixed 
from the letters of Charles and Alcuin as 
796-799, and Theodulph’s belongs to 805- 
818. Codex g! ought, then, to be- 
long to the eighth rather than to the ninth 
century; and although Delisle has assigned 
it to the ninth, Zotenberg allows it a 
somewhat greater age than the Paris Co- 
dex of Fourth Ezra which Bensley places in 
822. Thus the Palwographical evidence also 
permits us to place it say about 790. Dr. 
Ranke’s second paper (No. 12. colls. 268-278) 
starts from The Academy discussion as to 
Codex Amiatinus, and, following a hint of 
Corssen’s, elucidates the relations of Codex 
Amiatinus to Cassiodorus’s Bible—which 
very same thing Dr. Hort was doing at the 
same time and on the same hint in Eng- 
land (see his letter in The Academy for 
June 11th—Ranke’s was published June 
18th). His third paper (No. 16. colls. 379- 
386) is an appriciative review of ‘Old 
Latin Biblical Texts IL.” Inthis connec- 
tion should be mentioned a _ paper 
by Dr. Johannes Driseke, of Wans- 
beck, (in the Zeitschrift fir wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, 1887. I, pp. 71-76), which 
describes a former Bobbio Codex, contain- 
ing the Gospels, now in Turin, bearing there 
the number“ F. VI 1.’’ He draws his in- 
formation from a paper by Bernardino 
Peyron, published in an Italian journal so 
long ago as 1873. The Codex is said to be 
“without doubt’? as old as the sixth cen- 
tury; to consist of parts of three Codices, 
all of which belong to that century; not to 
be No. 8 of the Peyron Catalogue of Bobbio 
Manuscripts; to present a text of the old 
Latin cliss, and to have unique additional 
matter attached toit. Dr. Driaseke, how_ 
ever, points out in the next rumber of the 
Zeitschrift (II, pp. 172 note) his error as to 
the last matter. The whole description of 
Peyron is also of doubtful accuracy Dr. 


* Wordsworth (‘‘ Old Latin Biblical Texts II,” 


p.viii, and p. xxi) thinks that *‘ Turin F. VI. 
1” is Vulgate in text, probably of the seventh 
century, and possibiy the same with No.8 
of Peyron’s Catalogue. Is not this manu- 
script ‘‘ Codex taur”’ m Scrivener p. 356 and 
Tischendorf,‘‘Anecdota Sacra,” p. 160? It is 
interesting to record the fact that the veri- 
table miraculous “book of the Gospels” 
used by Queen Margaret, of Scotland, and 
described by Tueodoric or Turgot, or who 
ever wrote the current life of her, has 
turned up in a manuscript lately bought by 
the Bodleian Library (see The Académy, 
Aug. 6th, Aug. 20th, and Sept. 3d letters by 
F. Madan, J. O. Westwood and F. E. War- 
ren). 





Among the Latin texts published during 
the year we note an edition of *‘ Codex ff 2, 
Corbeiensis”’ (8vo, viii,127), issued by J. Bels- 
heim in an editio princeps, which Ranke 
reviews in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
24 colls 565-568. Dr. Scrivener has at last 
fulfilled his promise(see his ‘“‘Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament” III, p. 
357), of publishing the Litchfield manuscript 
of the Vulgate Gospels, known to the lists 
as Chad, in a volume issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, with the title 
**Codex S. Ceaddz Latinus,’”’ etc. (imp. 
4to, 3 plates). Here too, perhaps, belongs 
Weisbrot’s work, ‘‘ De Codice Cremifanensi 
Millenaris, et de fragmentis evangeliorum 
Vindobonensibus, No. 383 (Salisb. 400); 
Notimbergensibus, No. 27932.” Partic. I. 
(Brunsberg@, 1887, 4to, pp. 24). Such a work 
also as Zingerle’s ‘“‘ Die Lateinischen Bibel- 
ciate bei S. Hilarius von Poictiers”’ 
(‘Kleine philolog. Abhandlungen,” von A. 
Zingerle ITV. Innsbruck, 1887, pp. 75-89), 
has its value to students of the Latin Texts. 

Pending the appearance of Mr. Guil- 
liam’s Peshitto Gospels (which has been an- 
nounced), there is little to record on the 
Syriac Versions. A very interesting paper 
by Dean Gwynne.whicb was printed in ‘‘The 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” 
Vol. XXXVII, pp. 269-316, 4to (publish- 
ed Nov. 1886), was missed by our last 
year’s notice. Its chief contents are a proof 
that the famous Ussher Manuscript of the 
pericope of the Adulteress, the four Anti- 
legomena epistles and the Apocalypse, in 
Syriac, which has been so long thought to 
be lost, has all the time been safe in the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, Dean 
Gwynne’s paper is full of interesting matter 
on matters related toits main subject. It 
has been made the subject of a note, printed 
in the Journal of the Exegetical Society 
for December, 1886 (pp. 103-105), by Prof- 
Isaac H. Hall. The large body of inedited 
fragments of the Thebaic New Testament, 
which M. Amélineau has been publishing 
in the Zeitschrift fir egyptische Sprache 
since the opening number for 1886, have 
been continued in the donbled 1st and 2d 
Heft, and in the 3d Heft for 1887—giving us 
(sometimes very long) passages from Ro- 
mans, I Cor., IT Cor., Gal., Eph. and Col. 
It will be remembered that only inedited 
fragments, gathered from all the libraries 
of Europe and Egypt, are publishing—ex- 
cept when the hitherto published portions 
are of such brief extent that it weuld be 
unnecessary toomit them. The extent of 
the fragments publishing gives us hope that 
M. Amélineau may ere long be enabled to 
complete his project of printing the The- 
baic New Testament—or, indeed, the The_ 
baic Bible—for he has been elsewhere print- 
ing fragments of the Old Testament also. 

It is, perhaps, traveling too far down the 
course of time to chronicle the completion 
of Professor Skeat’s Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels by a republication of Matthew, or Kot- 
schabinskii’s *‘ Eine Serbische Evangelien- 
handschrift von Jahr, 1436. aus- Zeta,” in 
the Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, IX, 4. 

Students of the history of the text will 
examine the new edition of Reuss’s “ Ge- 
schichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen 
Testaments” (the seventh), which has been 
enlarged and improved. And in this con- 
nection, mention should be made of two 
papers of Prof. Isaac H. Halli’s in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. The one (in number for 
December, 1886, pp. 40-63) describes ‘Some 
Remarkable Greek Testaments’’—viz., 1. 
The De Sabio of 1538 (which he shows to be 
based on Erasmus’ III, not [, as Reuss 
states); 2. A unique Antwerp ‘“’A Meurs” of 
1664 (which he conjectures to be a small 
Plantin fitted with a title from a Latin “’A 
Meurs’’); and 3. An oddand worthless Frie- 
derici Gospel of John (New York, 1830). 
The other (in number for June, 1887), 
explains Mill’s meaning when, in his great 
Greek ‘l'estament (Oxford, 1707, p. exxxvii), 
he quotes ‘‘ Beza”’ as authority, in 1626, for 
the editing of the Elzevir of 1624. It seems 
that Mill’s authority was a Laurentian-Beza 
Greek-Latin Testament of 1626, and that he 
cited it, as ‘‘ Beza,’’ probably, in accordance 
with a habit of the day to cite as such all 
editions of Beza’s Latin version. 

A bare mention will suffice for the (cer- 
tainly not very satisfactory) account of 'Tex- 
tual Criticism which Mr. Arthur Calvert 
gives in his *‘School Readings from the 
Greek Testament” (Macmillan. 16mo, pp. 
xxxii, 296). Yet this is all that we have to 
record under this caption, for the year. 
Mention may, indeed, be made here of a 
brief account of Dr. Westcott as a textual 
critic, which the Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A., 
gives in The Expositor for January, 1887, 
pp. 34-38, which may touch on principles of 
criticism, in a historical way. Mr. Simcox 
hints that Dr. Westcott may have certain 





differences with the published conclusions 


of Dr. Hort; and briefly criticises the West- 
cott-Hort Text, Appendix and Introduction. 
In one odd paragraph he quite out-Martins 
the ecclesiasticism of the Abbé Martin him- 
self. He says: 


“The so-called ‘Syrian text’ ... is the 
text which the Church has received; and it is a 
question, not of pure criticism, but of practical 
theology, whether the Church is not bound to 
retain what she has received,even when she 
knows that it is not what was originally written. 
Tt is really a reasonable view that, as the human 
authors of the New Testament were guided by 
the Holy Spirit, so were its human editors; that, 
e.g., though St. Luke wrote neither the story of 
the man working on the Sabbath, nor the exact 
words of the rebuke to the sons of Zebedee at 
the Samaritan village, it was a sound, or even a 
divine and infallible, instinct by which the one 
is rejected and the other accepted as authentic 
words of the Master, worthy to be inserted in 
the Gospel.” 

Oh! oh! oh!—Lovers of Bengel will find a 
very brief characterization of his text-criti- 
cal work in the course of Professor Kiibel’s 
jubilee-sketch of him in the Zeitschrift fur 
kirchlichl. Wissenschaft und k. Leben 
(1887. VI, p. 314). 

PRINCETON, N. J. 








Missions. 


“AMERICAN MISSIONS AMONG THE 
ARMENIANS.” 


BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN HARPUT 
TURKEY. 








MY attention has just been called to an ar- 
ticle with the above title, which appeared a 
a few weeks ago in the Christian Standard, 
an organ of the Disciples, or ‘‘Campbellite”’ 
Baptists. It occupies acolumn and ahalf 
of that paper, and is founded upon an arti- 
clein the Revue Chrétienne, published in 
Paris. It speaks in praise of the work done 
by the missionaries of the American Board, 
of the churches and congreyations gathered, 
the schools organized, etc. Its chief strength, 
however, is deveted to a criticism of the 
narrow policy pursued, and finds in thisa 
justification of the Baptists, andof its own 
denomination for entering the same field. 

One point of the criticism is that ‘‘ the 
American Board is determined to use all the 
means at its command ”’ to keep young men 
from going to America to pursue their stud- 
ies,in order to keep them ‘ina state of 
perpetual minority, and be betterable to 
hold them in subjection.” 

The December number of the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine coutains a letter 
from oneof the most experienced Baptist 
missionaries, and the January number of 
The Chureh at Home and Abroad hasa 
long editorial, both showing that the ex- 
periment of sending young men to this coun- 
try to fit them for work among their people 
has been a failure. The experience of the 
missionanes of the American Board con- 
firms the judgment, and yet no extreme 
measures are employed to prevent yeung 
men from coming here, and many do come, 
We do not, however, recommend it, any 
more than the professors at Yale recommend 
their students to go to Harvard ; and young 
Armenians educated in Turkey have proved 
by their own attainments that a visit to 
America isnot necessary to the possession 
ofall that is noblest and best in a Christian 
education. 

The chief criticism, however, is, “first, 
that the American Board is determined to 
hold these churches in complete and con- 
stant subjection; and secondly, that it does 
not desire to share this broad missionary 
field with any one else.” 

With reference to the first part of the 
criticism the article quotes from the Revue 
Chrétienne as follows: 

** Often in Asia Minor pastors and churches 
have suffered from this annoying and oppres- 
sive tutelage, and this spirit of distrust on the 
part of the American Board toward their Amer- 
can converts,’ It also says that a petition from 
the Synod of Bythinia, five or six years ago, ask- 
ing for co-operation, was met with ‘ absolute re~ 
fusal’ on the part of the missionaries. The 
writer of the article in the Standard speaks of 
‘this universal system of absolute tutelage ’ as 
keeping their educated men ‘forever in a state 
of inefficiency ’ and ‘if the American mission- 
aries should leave the field they will not be ca- 
pable of taking care of themselves and of their 
flocks.’”’ 

Thisstatement shows a total ignorance of 
two facts: 

1. Every one of the ninety-seven churches 
in Turkey is wholly independent in the 
management of its affairs. The mission- 
aries have urged nothing more strongly than 
self-support; and the first element in self-sup 
port is self-government. The churches and 
the Evangelical Unions have abundantly 
proved their ability to manage: their own 





affairs without any episcopal missionary au-_ 
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thority. So, too, the schools are independent 
as far as the nature of the case will allow. 
The seventy common schools and the 
eight high schools in the Harpit 
tield are managed by the people them- 
selves, except that aid to a school is condi- 
tional upon its being worthy to receive it. 

2. The desirableness of co-operation in 
the conduct of the whole work was long ago 
appreciated by missionaries and pastors 
alike. In almost all parts of the country 
co-operation in some form has been prac- 
ticed for many years, but there was no uni- 
formity, and it did not satisfy either party. 
The proposition of the Bythinia Union was 
not met by an ‘‘absolute refusal,’ but by 
a counter-proposition which was not accept- 
able to the native body. The chief point 
of difference related to the administration 
of funds sent from this country. This 
whole matter received formal consideration 
ina conference held in Constantinople in 
May, 1883, which was attended by represen- 
tatives from every station of the four Turk- 
ish missions, and also by two of the secre- 
taries and a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the Board. A plan was then 
agreed upon by which all departments of 
the work should be under the joint con- 
trol of the missionaries and the native 
brethern. This plan received the sanc- 
tion of the Board at its annual meet- 
ing in October of the same year, with 
this limitation, that while estimates and 
the apportionment of money are to be con- 
sidered in mixed conference the final de- 
cision is to rest with the agents of the 
Board—its own missionaries. This plan was 
cordially welcomed by natives and mission- 
aries alike, andfor more than four years it 
has been the working basis in every station 
ofthe American Board in Turkey; and it 
has worked well. The general conduct of 
the work, the places to be occupied, the men 
to be employed, their salaries, the course of 
study in the schools, and all other questions 
pertaining to the work, are freely and fully 
discussed with great unanimity as the gen- 
eral result. Seldom is « question decided by 
a mere majority; and still more rare is it to 
find all the missionaries upon one side, and 
all the natives upon the other. Even in the 
use of funds, the native brethren are often 
more conservative than the foreigners, and 
the missionaries are seldom constrained to 
exercise the right of absolute control in the 
apportionment of money. We find the aid 
of our co-laborers invaluable, and regret 
that we did not avail ourselves of it more 
fully in past years, although there has 
never beena system of “tutelage’’ on the 
one hand, nora “‘state of inefficiency” on 
the other. 

Now what shall be said of the declaration 
that the Board ‘‘ does not desire to share this 
broad mission field with any one else,”’ that 
“it has felt and acted asif it had a pre-emp- 
tive right toit, while yet from its own state- 
ments, constantly made, it is altogether un- 
able to meet the wunts of this wide field with 
its vast populations accessible to evangeli- 
zation?’’ 

When the American Board decided, some 
thirty years ago, to undertake a missionary 
work among the Bulgarians of European 
Turkey, finding that it could not efficiently 
occupy the whole field, the Episcopal Meth- 
odists of this country were invited to take 
the region north of the Balkans. They did 
so, and the two missions have worked side 
by side in the greatest harmony ever since. 
The case with the Armenians of Asiatic 
Turkey is very different. Whatever may be 
said of the efficiency of the occupation, the 
American Board occupies fifteen cities in 
different parts of the country as stations, 
and 269 other cities, towns and villages as 
out-stations. It is believed that no impor- 
tant town, which has an Armenian popula- 
tion, has been neglected. Very little has 
been done for the Turks, Arabs or Kirds, 
who, number perhaps twenty millions, 
while the Armenians are only a little more 
than one-tenth of their number. Why do 
not our zealous immersionist friends direct 
their attention to this large population who 
are without preachers % 

Ninety-seven churches have been gath- 
ered, with a membership, chiefly Armen- 
ians of 8,618; more than 14,000 pupils 
are under instruction in the 357 common 
schools, and 2,430 pupils enjoy the advan- 
tages of higher education in 47 high schools 
and colleges. Many of these churches and 
schools, through great self-denial on the part 
of the people, have become wholly self-sup- 
porting, while all are working in the same 
direction, although in the midst of poverty 
that sometimes seems almost appalling. 
Now, while the American Board lays no claim 
toa “pre-emptive right”’ to this field, nor to 
any other, there are certain courtesies which 
all evangelical denominations have been in 
the habit of according to one another, the 





violation of which has been generally re- 


garded by Christian gentlemen as a breach 
of the laws of good neighborhood and good 
society, to say nothing of the spirit of the 
Gospel; and these, we think, are ignored in 
the field under consideration. The facts 
have been set forth in THE INDEPENDENT 
before. They will bear a brief mention 
again. 

Some Armenians who have been in this 
country have been immersed by Baptists or 
by the Disciples of Christ and have been 
sent back to Turkey as “missionaries,” 
with funds raised in this country. The 
Baptist Missionary Union has not favored 
this movement, although it has had the 
support of prominent members of the de- 
nomination, while the Disciples have en- 
tered into it as a whole. Their ‘‘field.cf 
labor,” almost without exception, has been 
the churches and congregations already 
gathered, and their ‘“‘converts’’ have been, 
almost exclusively, those who were already 
members of evangelical churches or con- 
gregations. Mr. Shishmanian, the most 
prominent of the Disciple missionaries, 
has visited nearly every missionary station 
and many ont-stations, distributing tracts, 
and preaching what is understood to be 
baptismal regeneration, or salvation by im- 
mersion. I have not heard his sermons 
nor read his tracts, so I do not speak from 
personal knowledge; but this I do know, 
that all these* men, Disciple and Bap- 
tist, greatly magnify this rite. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that simple-minded 
people, who have grown up in the belief 
that forms are of vast importance in relig- 
ion, should be startled when told that they 
have not been baptized, that they should 
easily be persuaded that the quantity of 
water used in baptism may be of some ac- 
count, and that it is well to be on the safe 
side and be immersed. I have made fre- 
quent inquiry in different partsof the coun- 
try where this immersion movement pre- 
vails, and I have heard of the immersion of 
but one person who was not already a 
Provestant. Mr. Shishmanian, I believe, 
baptized an Armenian, who was not a 
Protestant, in Bardezag, but after a few 
days the man returned to the Armenian 
Church, There are doubtless cases of 
other non-Protestants joining this move- 
ment—it would be strange if there were 
none—but I have not heard of them, and I 
never heard of any of these men laboring 
where there was not already a preacher. 

But witness the glowing terms in which 
the Christian Standard sums up its review 
of this work: 

“ We are not at all surprised that oug mis- 
sionaries—all Armenians, men filled with the 
patriotic feeling of love and respect for their 
nation, with a sense of that broad freedom of 
spirit which they have learned to know and love 
in America, and above all, with a zeal for the 
light of the primitive faith and order of things 
which once reigned in that very land in aposto- 
lic days, and which to them is a new, wonder. ul 
joy and inspiration—should draw to them the 
attention and hearts of their countrymen. The 
American missionaries have alone a great work 
in the Turkish Empire. Our own Armenian 
missionaries have the very best right and the 
strongest and most sacred motive to make 
known to their own nation the fuller light of 
the ancient Gospel, and with it that glorious 
liberty with which that Gospel makes all men 
free, ané which breaks from the human soul 
the fetters of ignorance, of superstition, and of 
all spiritual bondage.” 

Despite the gush of the above paragraph, 
this form of labor generally bears the ap- 
propriate title of ‘‘ proselytism.” 

Now what is the effect of all this upon 
the evangelical work in Turkey? I scarce- 
ly need to answer the question. If proselyt- 
ism isa scandal to Christianity here, how 
much more is it where the evangelical ele- 
ment is sosmall a fraction of the whole com- 
munity. The church in Arabkir, which for 
nearly twenty years was self-supporting, 
has been divided by a man immersed and 
reordained in this country. His salary be- 
ing wholly supplied from here, the people 
have a pecuniary motive for joining him, 
as some of them have frankly told me, 
while confessing that they were not Bap- 
tists, and so that church has come back 
upon the Board for help. Other weak and 
struggling churches have been rendered 
still weaker, and they are becoming de- 
moralized by dissensions. The result, so 
far as now appears, is harmful, and only 
harmful, and that continually. It is just 
what it would be were Pedo-Baptists to go 
to Burmah, or any other Baptist mission- 
ary field, on a crusade among the churches 
and congregations gathered by our Baptist 
brethren. Doubtless a sufficient number of 
persons could be persuaded of the precious- 
ness of the rite of infant baptism, who with 
malcontents would constitute a body of re- 
spectable size; but would it pay? Would 
it be manly ? Would it be Christian ? 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 29TH. 


PETER CONFESSING CHRIST.—Marr, xv1, 
18-28. 


Nortes.—‘‘ Cesarea Philippi.’—A city in 
Gaulonitis situated at the foot of Hermon, 
the most majestic of all the mountains of 
Syria. The city was formerly known as 
Paneas. Philip the tetrarch enlarged it 
and named it Cwsarea in honor of Tiberias 
Cesar, and Philippi after himself to distin- 
guish it from Cwsarea Palestine, where 
Paul was imprisoned. “That the Son 
of man is?’”’—What construction did the 
people put upon the title which he had fre- 
quently used in speaking of himself? (Dan. 
vii, 13, 14.) Did the people apply it to him 
in its Messianic sense, that was the ques- 
tion. * John the Baptist.’”’—Like Herod 
Antipas. “ Elijah.’—A forerunner of 
the Messiah. —** Jeremiah.”’—In_ the 
same sense as Ejijah, perhaps even in a 
higher sense than Elijah, for Jeremiah was 
at that time held in very high repute 
among the Jews—or any other great pro- 
phet risen from the dead. ——— *‘ Simon 
Bar Jonah.’’— A solemn circumstantial 
address on account of the importance of 
what is to follow. Baris Aramaic for son. 
——‘* Flesh and blood.”’—That is, men. 
That which follows must necessarily be re- 
stricted to Peter, as a special revela- 
tion of truth from God to him. 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church.”—Jesus in 
turn makes a declaration in reference to 
Peter. He first declares Peter to be a rock 
in his faith and knowledge, all in charac er 
what the name conferred upon him John i, 
43, implied; and upon this, namely Peter, 
this rocky element of character, capable of 
resisting a 1 shocks of time, I will build my 
shurch, the community cf believers, which is 
spoken of as a building, with Christ as the 
architec‘ and Peter as the foundation-stone, 
firm enough to withstand every effort to 
destroy it. “The keys of the Kingdom 
of Heawen.’’—The figure is changed. Peter 
is transferred from the foundation-stone to 
be the major domo—the steward of the king- 
dom, not a less glorious position, but one of 
extreme importance and _ responsibility. 
“ That they should tell no man.”’—It 
might pioduce a tumult of the people, so 
defeat his plans. ——“Satan.””—Adversary. 
“Coming in his kingdom.”—On the 
day of Pentecost Christ began to come in 
his kingdom. 

Instruction.—This lesson is »ppropriately 
called ‘ Peter confessing Christ.’’ Here is 
a full, whole-souled confession recorded. 
Though impulsive, it is the mature out- 
growth of months of companionship with 
the Master. Christ asks no confession of 
any one based on ignorance or momentary 
excitement. How can we confessthat which 
we know not’ Our confession of him 
should be the most thoughtful, decisive act 
of our lives, the result of most intimate 
communion with him. Even then, though 
we pave the way for it, such a comfession as 
Peter’s, is not of ourselves, or from men, 
but is a precious God-given revelation. 

Peter’s confession was a most blessed one. 
Not only is it a watchword for all times, 
but it brings true happiness to each con- 
fessor’s heart. 

Peter was not the last rock by any means. 
Each one can fashion himself by his faith 
and courage intoa secure prop that shall 
uphold Christ’s Church. This spiritual 
community of saints on earth is made up 
of living stones, each one of which shall be 
built into the holy temple ot the Lord. 

Such a“ living stone” shall successfully 
withstand the assaults of the Evil One. Is 
it not worth all our efforts to become un- 
conquerable in such warfare ? 

The charge to tell no man is superseded 
now by the command, ‘“Gothou and pub- 
lish abroad the Kingdom of God.” 

Peter would that Christ had seized the 
kingdom by power not by death. By his 
death he reigns in the hearts of men. Turn 
away from him who would persuade you to 
win the Kingdom of God otherwise than by 
the atoning death of Christ. Such persua 
sions are of the Devil not from Christ. 

Christ frankly tells all that his service 
consists of hardship and self-denial. He 
foretells the sufferings as well as the joys of 
his disciples. 

In Christ the wisdom of the world is con- 
founded. What mystery! Where loss is 
gain and death is life. 

How many would lose their souls for much 
less than the world, even a very few dollars! 
Hold not yourself too cheap. The least that 
we shall give in exhange for oursouls should 
be Christ. 

Many of us may live tosee marvelous 
progress made in Christ’s Kingdom. This 
will be wonderful indged if like Peter we 
are instrumental in converti our 3,000 
it, at least, 





























Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARBOUR, H. H., Trinity ch., Camden, N 
J., resigns. 
BOOTHE, J. W.'T., D.D., resigns pastorate 
Delaware Avenue ch., Wilmington, Del. 
PATTON, A. S., D.D., editor Baptist 
Weekly, died last week, aged 63. 
WYNANT. J. W., North Royalton, accepts 
call to Huntington, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARTON, WILLIAM E., supplies at Lich- 


e 

BLAKELY, Davip (Presbyterian), accepts 
call to Stacyville, Ia. 

BROWN, WILLARD D., Gilbertville, Mass., 
accepts call to Interlaken, Fla. 

BRUCE, CHARLEs R., New Hampton, Ia., 
called to Fairmont, Minn. 

EASTMAN, Epwarp P., Hiram, accepts 
call to So. Bridgton, Me. 

FELLOWS, W. W., accepts call to Fair- 
mont, Neb. 

FRARY, EUGENE M., accepts call to Cole- 
raine, Mass. 

HALL, LUKE, Kalamo, accepts call to Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


HANFORD, Samvet L., ord. in Long Pine, 
Neb. 


HENDERSON, Davib, accepts call to Can- 
non Falls and Douglass, Minn. 

HUNTINGTON, CHaRLEs W., Central ch., 
Providence, R. I., called to High St. 
ch., Lowell, Mass. 

JOHN, JAMES, ord. in Shenandoah, Penn. 

KETCHAM, HENRY, Menomonie, Wis., ac- 
cepts cal] to Flint, Mich. 

KNODELL, JAMEs R., Mason City, will 
supply at Clear Lake, la. 

LANE, CHARLES S., Unionville, Conn., 
ot to First Pres. ch., Mt. Vernon, 

mage, THOMAS, has begun work at Reno, 
Nev. 

MILLS, CHARLES S., Springfield, Vt,, called 
to First ch., No. Brookfield, Mass. 

MOULTON, Ezra C., accepts call to Shen- 
andoah, la. 

POTTER, L. L., accepts call to Park Ch., 
Hartford, Conn. 

PRATT, Lewellyn, Hartford, accepts call 
to Broadway ch., Norwich, Conn. 

PRESTON, R. L. D., accepts call to Sher- 
burne, Minn. 

RYDER, WILLIAM H., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
elected associate professor of sacred 
literature, Andover, Mass. 

SPELMAN, Lev! P., accepts call to Leroy, 
Mich. 

STRONG, CHARLES B., called to West 
Suffield, Conn. 

SWING, ALBERT T., accepts call to Trum- 
bull Ave. ch., Detroit, Mich. 

a ~ Ta RICHARD H., accepts call to Galt, 
Cal. 


WALKER, GEORGE LEoN, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn., resigns, on account of poor health. 
WILSON, EpwIn P., Watertown, Mass.. 
called to Woodford’s Corner, Me. 
LUTHERAN. 

EVANS, W. P., Columbia, Penn., accepts 
call to Baltimore, Md. 

BUEPLER, A., Concordia, Mo., accepts 
rectorship Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

HOLMES, L., North Grosvenordale, Conn., 
accepts call to Jamestown, N. Y. 

REITZ, J. J., Lynnport, accepts call to 
Cherryville, Penn. 

MILLER, P. H., Lovettsville, Va., accepts 
call to Westminster, Md. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, Henry L., Omro, accepts call to 
Merrill, Wis. 

CALDWELL, E. B., Minneapolis, Minn., 
died recently. 

CLELLAND, THomAs H., Keokuk, Ia., 
called to Springfield, Mo. 

FINDLAY, T. M., St. Paul, accepts call to 
Duluth, Minn. 

GIRARD, E. G., Eckmansville, O., died 
recently, aged 71. 

GILLETTE, CHARLEs, died in Rochester, 
N. Y., recently, aged 74. 

IRVINE, ROBERT, accepts call to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

MARSHALL, A. B., inst. at East Liver 
pool, O. 

OGGEL, E. C., Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
called to First ch., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ROE, W. E., inst. in First ch., Genoa, N. Y. 
STEVENSON, A. RussELL, Easton, Penn., 

called to Schenectady, N. Y. 

WADDELL, ALEX., Philadelphia, called to 
Dilworthtown, Penn. 

WALKER, EpwaArp F., accepts call to 
Evansville, Ind. 

VAN WIE, C. H., accepts call to Vernon 
Center, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BROWN, J. H., appointed missionary at 
Grace ch., Washington, D. C. 

CHAPMAN, H. P., becomes rector of St, 
Mary’s parish, Md. 

DORSEY, OwEN J., assistant minister St. 
Andrew’s ch., Washington, D. C., re- 
signs. 

MURRAY, J. B., D.D., becomes chaplain at 
St. James’s College, and missionary at 
Smithburg and Williamsport, Md. 

ROSE, JouN T., has become rector of Grace 
ch., Syracuse, N. Y. . 

T ‘T, HENRY, has become rector 0 

9 Spring, Md. 
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Literature. 


he prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
laghers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


CHRISTIANITY, ISLAM AND THE 
NEGRO RACE.* 


«In particular,” writes Dean Smith in 
the Nineteenth Century for December, 
«*T have been in frequent communication 
both by letter and in person, with Mr. 
Edward Blyden, whom I regard as one 
of the most remarkable men, and whose 
book . as one of the most re- 
markable books I have ever met. . . . 
It is in the pages of Mr. Blyden’s book 
that the great dumb, dark continent has 
at last begun to speak, and in terms which, 
if 1 mistake not, even those who differ 
most from his conclusions will be glad to 
listen to and wise to ponder.” 

Edward Wilmot Blyden, author of the 
volume referred to in these complimentary 
terms, is by no means an unknown man 
either in this country orin England. Born 
a full-blooded Negro in the Danish Island 
of St. Thomas, he emigrated in his seven- 
teenth year to Liberia, entered an Amer- 
ican missionary school and rose to the 
head of it afterward. In 1862 he be- 
came Professor in the College of Liberia, 
and two years later, Secretary of State in 
the African Republic, but continued his 
educational work until 1871, when the 
public business demanded his whole at- 
tention. He has been employed by the 
English Government of Sierra Leone on 
diplomatic missions to powerful chiefs of 
the interior and has visited Egypt and 
Syria to acquire the Arabic language. In 
1877 he represented Liberia at the Court 
of St. James as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and has been decorated with honors and 
honorary degrees in profusion, like any 
other star in the intellectual galaxy of 
the world. 

For many years he has been a contribu- 
tor to English and American periodi- 
cals, though the scattered and miscellane- 
ous character of his contributions has 
hitherto prevented them from attracting 
the general attention which has now 
been secured by their collection and pub- 
lication in the volume before us. 

There never was a more striking exam- 
ple of the effect of concentration than the 
profound and immediate interest this pub- 
lication has excited. Aided by favorable 
circumstances, for which the book itself is 
partly responsible and partly by the re- 
vival of Islamism in India, a wide discus- 
sion has sprung up around it, which has 
disseminated its ideas and statements of 
fact, and in a remarkably brief time put 
something like anew face upon the ques- 
tion of African evangelization. 

Observers who wish to review the whole 
field will of course possess themselves of 
what Bosworth Smith, Dean Church and 
Canon Taylor have published on the burn- 
ing point of the discussion. We are not at 
present interested with them. Our busi- 
ness is with Dr. Blyden, whose book is 
sufficiently remarkable for breadth, for 
the points made in it, and for the novelty 
and apparent strength of its positions. 

The surprising thing in Dr. Blyden’s 
book is not so much what he says about 
Africa and the Negro as what he says 
about both in their relation to Islamism, 
and the comparative failures and defects 
of the Caristianity which has acted on 
the Negro. His account of Islamism we 
shall speak of again, but the first thing 
that strikes us in these papers is their 
strictures on what Christianity has thus 
far offered the Negro. Dr. Blyden is 
himself an orthodox believer. But it has 
evidently cost him much to hold the faith. 
His criticism reads at times like an in- 
dictment and, though it carries convic- 
tion, gives a melancholy impression that 
if the Negro has suffered many things at 
the hands of Christianity, Christianity has 
suffered more in the reaction on itself of 
its unnatural relation to the Negro. 

All this has been said and proved be- 
fore. It was foretold by brave and faith- 














* CHRISTIANITY, ISLAM AND THE NEGRO RACE. 
By EDWARD W. BLYDEN, LL.D. With an introduc- 
tion by the Hon. SAMUEL LEWIS, member of the Leg- 
islative Council of Sierra Leone. London: W. B. 
a & Co., Grace Church St, 1887, 8vo, pp- 





ful observers from the beginning of mod- 
ern Christian work among Africans. 
But no one has hit on such an effective 
way of bringing it home to the ordinary 
Christian mind as Dr. Blyden’s compar- 
ison with Islamism. Thereis a peculiar 
pungency in his assertion that the follow- 
ers of the false prophet have avoided the 
mistakes of the Christian and reaped 
among the Negroes the reward of being 
more christian than Christians. 

Canon Taylor seems to have drawn 
largely on Bosworth Smith and on pub- 
lications of Dr. Blyden as old as 1872. 
But he has heated their facts up to a white 
heat in the furnace of his untempered 
mind. Dr. Blyden can be excused for 
the strength of his feelings and the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, and 
his objects in writing suggest the natural 
corrections. 

With the exception of the late Profes- 
sor Draper there has probably been no one 
in this country who would altogether ac- 
cept Dr. Blyden’s picture of Islamism. 
But however this may be, there can be no 
question that so much of his testimony as 
bears on the evangelization of Africa is 
substantially true. Although he has col- 
lected it out of his own knowledge and 
been the first to give it popular force, the 
evidence does not stand on his authority 
alone. The volume indicates on every 
page the distinguished ability on the au- 
thor and his unrivaled command of not 
merely one large subject, but of wide 
fields of research and learning besides. 
If we may say so without falling into that 
condescension which Mr. Lowell has re- 
marked in foreigners and which Dr. Bly- 
den complains of in the Christian treat- 
ment of the Negro, his book brings the 
problem of the intellectual equality of 
his race up to the position of an accom- 
plished fact. 

Thetwo elementary points around which 
the entire argument revolves are that 
Christianity has been persistently wrong 
in its relation with the Negro, and that it 
is no less wide of the mark in its concep- 
tion of what Islamism is and has to offer 
him in its relation with him. 

The first wedo not care to debate. It 
is susceptible of a good deal of modifica- 
tion. But there is too much truthin what 
Dr. Blyden says on the point to make it 
worth while to break its force by a rattling 
fire of minor corrections. What he just- 
ly complains of is the penalty of the in- 
veterate constitutional sense of superiori- 
ty which Christian races carry with them. 
It has been a heavy burden on our mis- 
sions, and as it is peculiarly strong in the 
Protestant has hung so much the heavier 
on his missionary enterprise as compared, 
for example, with the Roman Catholics. 
Mr, Winwood Reade carries this senti- 
ment to its last expression in a picture of 
the coming time when the last of the Ne- 
groes have disappeared from their con- 
tinent, when Cockneys have their tea- 
gardens in Sahara, and the Niger is as ro- 
mantic and as European as the Rhine. 

Christianity both in Africa and in In- 
dia has been loaded with more or less 
of this view. Formerly Englishmen went 
to India without their wives and 
were glad to meet the high-class natives 
on terms of sucial freedom and equality. 
‘hese werethe days of English popular- 
ity in India. When the English women 
joinea their husbands they brought ex- 
clusive English society with them and 
there was no place in it for natives. 

As compared with Mohammedanism, 
Christianity in Africa has been in the 
same unnatural relation with the Ne- 
groes. Islamism had nothing of it. It 
was brought in by a brother race. Black 
men and Arabs stood side by side in its 
first proclamation. It never ceased to ad- 
dress every convert asa brother, nor to 
bring out in him the strong sentiment of 
self-respect and personal independence. 

Dr. Blyden carries these comparisons 
to a point where he whips on the raw. 
He shows how the Gospel preached to the 
slaves took away their manhood and how 
echoes of something like it repeated in 
Africa, have emasculated the native con- 
ceptions of Christianity. We apprehend 
that even in Liberia there has not been 
enough of Abolition tonic in their relig- 
ion. 





At all events this is Dr. Blyden’s view. 
He asserts that Christianity has not 
achieved a commanding nor even an in- 
fluential position in Africa; that Moslem- 
ism has left it far behind, and that the 
first radical difficulty is that it is wrong 
in its relations with the Negro. It has 
not come to that dark land with the gen- 
erous cry Africa for the Africans, nor 
with the purpose of redeeming Africa by 
the Africans. It has not taken the na- 
tives into its confidence nor done enough 
for or with them as men. In all such 
matters as these the contrast with Islam 
has been against it, and while the Negro 
Christian rested on the comfort of an 
eternity saved, the Mohammedan Negro 
was taught to believe that he had that 
and the honors of an independent and 
equal manhood besides. 

That there is more than a grain of 
truth in this we may concede without 
accepting it all, and without going to the 
full length with Dr. Blyden in his enthu- 
siastic advocacy of the Liberian theory 
that Africa is to be redeemed by the 
Negro for the Negro. What he says is, 
however, more than enough to give us 
food for reflection in view of the vast 
schemes for European colonization wh ch 
bave been recently set on foot in Africa. 

We have dwelt so long on these topics 
as to have reduced to narrow limits the 
space which remains to advert to Dr. 
Blyden’s view of Islamism and to the 
mistakes he charges on Christendom in 


and the resulting effects of their meeting 

with the other races which have confronted 

them in Europe and in America. An im- 

portant point in the psychological develop- 
ment of the mindis made by Joseph Jas- 

trow, Ph.D., based on his studies of the 
dreams of the blind and the apparent fact 
that in the case of those whose sight was 
lost previous to the fifth year, their dreams 
do not take the form of visual appearances. 
Before this period the visug) center is rudi- 
mentary and developiug. If it loses by pre- 
mature blindness ‘‘ the food-supply of sen- 
sations” it decays. Dr. Hall points out the 
dangers of the cityward drift of our Ameri- 
can life. Mark Twain is droll and witty 
enough in his attempt to say a word for the 
English and their copyright law; but he be- 
comes little more than “ food for the flames”’ 
in Brander Matthews’s ‘Open Letter to 
Close a Correspondence.” It isodd that the 
same number which contains Mark Twain’s 
indictment of Prof. James King Newton 
for having published in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra a paper in which he “ smouched’’ 
freely from a contribution by E. H. House 
in the Atiantic of May, 1881, on the “* Japan 
Tariff,” should contain an article by the 
same Mr. House on the same subject, and 
one that should be omitted by no one who 
loves fair play and has the honor of his 
country at heart. A strong and capital 
paper on the Surplus, by Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, comes next. We fear that few 
Americans are so well acquainted with 
Mexican history that Frances Courtenay 
Baylor’s paper will not be their first intro- 
duction to “ Hidalgo: the Washington of 
Mexico,”’” The other papers are “ Men of 
Letters at Bordeaux in the Sixteenth 


relation to it. Century,” and Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 

His testimony as to the progress in | delicious story “Uncle Mingo’s Specu- 
; ” 

Africa of the faith of the Prophet can | /@tions.” (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





The Presbyterian Review for the 
present quarter is no exception to its usual 
tenor, though it is an exception to all 
other Reviews in the country in the solid 
block it presents of admirable and 
well-digested reviews of recent theo- 
logical literature. The number contains 
three papers, which deserve to be men- 
tioned by themselves. First and foremost, 
“The Religious Poetry of Babylonia,” 
by Prof. Francis Brown, a paper of surpass- 
ing interest and replete with just such 
matter and criticism as comes from none 
but the best scholars; ‘‘ The Present Strug- 
gles in the National Church of Holland,” by 
Principal Cairns; and * The Contribution 
of Christianity to Science,” by Dr. Alex- 
ander Mair. The other papers are excellent 
In the critical contents of the number we 
note what, notwithstanding its brevity, is 
an effectual snuffing out of the new theory 
of the Apocalypse, proposed by Professor 
Harnack and his pupil Vischer by Professor 
Briggs. (Scribners.)——TheA ndover Review 
rises fresh and strong to speak on some vital 
topics. The January number opens with 
** Missions to Muslims,” by Rev. Thomas 
P. Hughes, for twenty-one years missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society at 
Pishawur in Afghanistan. ‘his paper is 
ove of the best drawn out by the diszussion 
to which it is contributed. It supplies the 
conservative correction which such papers as 
Canon Taylor’s require, and fills up the 
gaps it the debate left by Dr. Blyden 
and Dean Bosworth Smith. *‘ Prohibition’ 
is discussed first in the light of its friends’ 
mistakes, by Mr. S. B. Pettengill, and next 
(affirmatively) in the ** Light of New Is- 
sues ’’ by Professor Tucker. The Editorial 
notes are strong and pungent as usual; 
among them we remark a survey of ‘‘ The 
Debate on Islamism,’ to which we have re- 
ferred. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
Methodist Review for January opens with a 
warm tribute tothe late Bishop William 
Logan Harris, by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D. Dr. T. B. Neely cuts close to the line 
in his paper on “ Church Union and Angli- 
can Ordination”; though it is not altogeth- 
er plain in his title that what he is aiming 
at is the plan of Union laid down in the dee- 
daration of the Episcopal Bishops at Chicago. 
The other papers, excepting Dr. Buttz’s 
careful discussion of some points in the 
seventh of Romans, have a special denomi- 
national reference. The Editorial Miscella- 
ny remains a feature of the Review. (Phil- 
lips & Hunt.) In The Lutheran Quar- 
terly for January among other well-written 
papers we find one by Dr. Pfleiderer of the 
University of Berlin (Prussia), which can- 
not be read too carefully, especially by stu- 
dents acquainted with Janssen’s attempt to 
rewrite the history of the Reformation 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. Dr. 
Pfleiderer hits the point in the title of his 
paper; ‘‘ Luther as Founder of Protestant 
Morals.” Noone understands the subject 
better than he does, and no one has treated 
it in a faireror larger way. This paper dis- 


hardly be mistaken. It is supported by 
other witnesses and by what we know 
of the Mohammedan revival in India. 
There is too much reason to believe that 
unless some great infusion of vigor and 
improvement of method is thrown into 
the evangelization of Africa it will all 
yield to Islam. 

Dr. Blyden contemplates this prospect 
with less anxiety than we do. To him, 
with his high view of the moral, ethical 
and semi-Christian character of Islam- 
ism such a result is possibly or even prob- 
ably the necessary step in its ultimate 
Christianization. It may be true that we 
have underrated the spiritual elements 
of this religion, its points of contact and 
agreement with Christianity and its gen- 
eral improving effect on its converts. It 
may also be that we have overrated its 
sensual, degrading, and even barbariz- 
ing tendencies. Dr. Blyden puts these 
last very low, and the former very 
high. He draws out an elaborate state- 
ment of the common ground between the 
two systems of faith, and even makes the 
more or less surprising assertion that 
through that part of Africa lying north 
of the Bight of Benin, and which he 
calls Nigritia, the Bible may be circulated 
and has been circulated by himself and 
will be read side by side with the Koran. 
He asserts that in all these regions schools 
have come in directly in the wake of the 
conquering faith, and that Christendom 
is wholly and dangerously wrong as to 
the intelligence of the population. 

We do not need to remind our readers 
that these statements can only be received 
as applied to limited regions and in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The Arab is not 
characteristically tolerant, and Islamism 
has neither softened nor broadened him. 

The faith of Islam has long been classed 
among missionary religions, though it 
has generally been believed that the 
sword had more to do with its extension 
than the preacher. Dr. Blyden meets 
this with a partial denial. His statements 
are confused and require yet more ex- 
ception than he makes, but he asserts that 
through a large part of Nigritia the con- 
version to Islam rests on a basis of honest, 
moral and intelligent conviction. The 
missionary activity is great, but wholly 
individual. The missionary goes at his 
own charges, supports himself, and 
preaches the fuith of Islam. The Negro 
convert becomes an apostle and a brother. 

oe 











The New Princeton Review opens the 
year with an ideal number. Professor 
Rhys, of Oxford, leads off on “ Race Theo- 
ries and European Politics,” and throws a 








new light on the origin of the Aryan race | tinguishes this number, and as the subject 
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is kept chronically astir in the Catholic pub- 
lications, it is well to know where to find so 
good and luminous a discussion of it. 


...-In the last number of the Political 
Science Quarterly, Henry C. Bannard lays 
a heavy hand on *‘The Oleomargarine Law.”’ 
Wm. A. Dumming, Ph, D., traces the re- 
cent constitutional history of the country 
in a fair and able paper on “The Constitu- 
tion in Reconstruction.” In * Profits under 
Modern Conditions,’’ we have grave doubts 
whether Prof. John B. Clark has made any 
further discovery than an ingenious way of 
concealing from himself the fact tnat his 
scheme lets the whole socialistic camel into 
the tent. If what hecallis “pure profit” is to 
be abolished, it must be either by a system 
that reduces it to nothing or by another to 
take it away from the man who has made 
it. On the free system the tendency of 
competition under just laws and a good 
administration of justice is to do this as far 
as it can be done without taking away 
from business its wholesome and stimulat- 
ing rewards. The moment we go /arther 
and attempt to carry out Mr. Clark’s ideas, 
we run plump into the worst kind of social- 
istic tinkering. In his paper on ‘“ The 
Natural Rate of Wages” Mr. Franklin H. 
Giddings confuses the matter in a similar 
way. He sees and admits the danger of 
artificial interference by legislation, etc., 
to bring wages from the actual to what by 
a great assumption he calls the natural 
standard. He admits that such interference 
is ticklish work, which, when carried a 
point too far, will interfere with the normal 
action of other forces and retard progress. 
Still he devotes a paper to the effort to as- 
sert and define the ground for such interfer- 
ence. The result is,that being himself aman 
of ability and of sufficient logical candor to 
see the consequences of his own positions, 
he goes see-sawing through his subject, 
now writing down what just before 
he had written up, now unpacking a cargo 
of dynamite and now pouring water upon it. 
The Forum for Jannary is, as usual, 
an echo of the world’s debates, as its table 
of contents shows: 

I. “The Debt of the Old World tothe New.” 
Prof. E. A. Freeman. 

If. “* What shall the Public Schools Teach?” 
Rev. M. J. Savage. [Written from the extreme 
rational and secularist point of view.] 

Ill. * The Admission of Utah,” Senator Henry 
L. Dawes. 

VI. * Shall We Call Him Master?” Prof. 
J. Peter Lesley. [Professor Lesley says Yes, and 
gives reasons.) 

Vv. ‘International Legal Tender,” the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

VI. “Concerning Women,” Prof. George J, 
Romates. 

VII. “Defects in our Consular Service,” 
Perry Belmont. 

VIII. ** The Congestion of Cities,’ Rev. Dr. E* 
E. Hale. 

1X. ** Books that have helped me,” Moncure 
D. Conway. 

X. “Should the Churches be Free,” Rev. A. 
T. Pierson. 

XI. “Mr. Gladstone’s Claims to Greatness, 
Dickinson S. Miller. [A severe indictment of the 
eloquent old man.] 

Among the English Reviews The 
Nineteenth Century contains a powerful 
paper by R. Bosworth Smith on the 
Mohammedan question, to which we have 
alluded above, and which may be classed 
with Dr. Blyden’s discussions as the strong- 
est and best published. We find in the 
same number an interesting paper on ‘* The 
Time it Takes to Think,’ by J. McK. Cat- 
tell, a young American, who is rapidly 
making himself known at Oxford in 
the department of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy. The other numbers will commend 
themselves.-——-The Fortnightly opens 
with a second paper on “ The British 
Army,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Greater Britain”, 
No. II is “‘Count Leo Tolstoi,” by Matthew 
Arnold; III ‘“* The Thames,” by B. W. Rich- 
ardson; IV *‘ Mademoiselle Aisse,’’ by Ed- 
mund Gosse; V * The Sweating System,” by 
David F. Schloss; VI ‘*The Model,” by J. 
A. Symonds; VII ‘‘The Partition of Tur- 
key,” by G. de Hennin, and VIII “Our 
National Expenditure,” by Prof. Leoni 
Levi. The Contemporary signalizes its 
first pages with a notice by Archibald 
Geikie of ‘‘The Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin,” by hisson. The striking paper in 
the number is ** Bi-metallism,”’ by the Hon, 
David A. Wells. The other contributions 
are “The Unemployed,” Bennet Burleigh; 
‘*St. Katherine’s by the Tower,’’ Walter 
Besant; ‘“‘The First Chapter of Genesis,” 
Professor E)mslie [A very sensible piece of 
scholarly moderation]; ‘Horses for the 
Army,” Col. C. B. Brackenbury; “ Schools 
of Commerce,”’ Sir Philip Magnus; ‘“‘ The 
attack on the Scottish Church,” Lord Bal- 
four; and ‘* Contemporary Life and Thought 
in Germany,” Professor Geffcken. These 
English Reviews are all republished by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadel- 

















phia. The same house publish Shakes- 
peariana, which in its last number bristles 
with scholarly repudiation of Donnelly’s 
black cipher and the theory of Baconian 
authorship. The other papers in the present 
number of this enterprising and altogether 
admirable repertory of Shakespearian and 
dramatic criticism are ‘The Furnival Verse 
Tests,”” Appleton Morgan; *‘ Annals of the 
Career of John Lyly,” F. G. Fleay; “A 
School of Shakespeare; a Study of Hamlet,” 
Prof. M. W. Smith; and Literary Notes. 


....The Very Rev. I. T. Hecker is a Ro- 
man Catholic priest for whom we entertain 
great personal respect. We have followed 
with interest his contributions to the Catho- 
lic World, among which we have noted the 
papers which, with some natural condensa- 
tion, omission and alteration, are now re- 
published in a convenient 16mo, entitled The 
Church and the Age. In this volume, in the 
new character we must now give to this se- 
ries of controversial publications, the author 
boldly asserts that American liberty, the 
American Constitution, American institu- 
tions and the essential principles of our po- 
litical system are the offspring of Roman 
Catholicism, and that, in the same degree, 
they are contradicted by Protestantism and 
contradict it. This is a bold positicn which 
we do not propose to attempt to controvert 
in detail, thought we will not disguise our 
conviction that we have brought against it 
a peculiarly fetal argument when we state 
that the process by which the author demon- 
strates his position is substantially this, 
which we quote as the short of the whole 
from page 126: 

“Under God the founders of our institutions 
owed nothing to Englishmen or Dutchmen as 
Protestants, but owed all to the self-evident 
truths of reason, to man’s native instincts of 
liberty, to the noble traditions of the human 
race upheld by God's Church and strengthened 
by the conviction of those truths; their heroic 
bravery and their stout arms did the rest.” 
This is one of the most ingenious pieces of 
intellectual confusion we recall. It is not, 
however, so confused as to make it difficult 
to see that if human reason availed for so 
much in the origination of American free- 
dom, the very remarkable fact that nowhere 
else in the world, except in Protestant Amer- 
ica, and especially in intensely, puritanically 
Protestant New England, it could get a 
chance to originate free institutions, wiil 
have to be explained. Weshould be the last, 
however, to find fault with Father Hecker’s 
enthusiasm for American institutions, even 
though he carries it into the exag- 
geration of claiming their origination for 
a church to which the honor does not be- 
long. It would seem, however, that his 
enthusiasm for free institutions breaks 
down onItaly. Father Hecker must pardon 
us for saying that the question of Italian 
unification is the touch of the Ithuriel 
spear which tests, nowadays, the extent of 
one’s devotion to popular institutions, and 
that in the light of.this test his American 
enthusiasm makes a poor show. Father 
Hecker grudgingly concedes that the nation- 
alizing of Italy was to be desired, but inti- 
mates, as we understand him, that it was to 
be accomplished under the Pope. Has Fa- 
ther Hecker really forgotten what efforts 
were made to do this and how they fared ? 
The defection of the Latin races and their 
present attitude to the Roman Curia is an 
ugly fact which Father Hecker admits and 
has much to say about, though he strives 
hard to believe that it is due to no fault or 
failing of the Roman CatholicChurch. (The 
Catholic World.) 


.... The latest literary work from the roy. 
al family of Great Britain is the transla- 
tion and editing of the curious Memoirs of 
Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth,by the 
Princess Helena, or, as her title runs, Her 
Royal Highness Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein and of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Margravine Wilhelmine 
was the beloved sister of Frederick the 
Great, and as such perhaps the only person to 
whom he really opened himself or whom he 
really loved. It is from these memoirs that 
the facts are drawn which form the terrible 
indictment against Frederick II of Prussia. 
They_ha‘e often been explored from end to 
end and contain nothing that is new, but the 
publication in English will make them di- 
rectly accessible toa much larger number 
of readers. It is on the whole a distressing 
exhibition of the terrible penalties of ex- 
alted station and written with the heart- 
blood of one who was herself avictim. With 
some allowance for exaggeration and for 
mistakes as to facts in the crooked diplomacy 
of the times, the veracity of the narrative 
is unquestioned and its unconscious truth- 
fulness as a picture of the troubled life of 
court circles in Germany at the time is ap- 
parent on every page. The narrative ends 


abruptly fifteen years before Wilhelmine’s 














death, in 1758. She died at a comparatively 
early age, her constitution broken by the in- 
credible brutality of her father and of her 
mother as well. Her sufferings had gone 
too far to be neutralized by the calm of her 
married life. which, notwithstanding her 
aversion to it at the first, wasinthe wain 
happy. (Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 454.) 


.... Waldo Messaros surprises us with the 
poetic grace and fire of his verses. He is a 
native Greek educated in this country, 
and an Independent minister at Phila- 
delphia. Some Dainty Poems is rich in 
pleasing musical and graceful qualities, and 
both imaginative and passionate enough to 
find the way tothe reader’s heart. The verses 
are poetic in substance as well as in form, 
and to an unusual degree are exactly the 
dainty things they are named in the title. 
We note inthe poem and on pp. 12 and 15 
that words ending in m rhyme with words 
ending in n. We suspect the author’s ear 
is a little foreign or dull at this point. We 
name as good examples *‘ The West Wind” 
(though we scruple as to “‘the snarling 


_sea”’) “The Lull of the Sea,” ** Evening” 


and “‘Sleep.’”? We note with peculiar satis- 
faction the absence of all echoes from the 
author’s personal experiences of theologic 
controversy. May he be able to maintain 
peace and happy voices in his poetic soul. 
The illustrations are spirited, though in 
rather too many varying styles. (Philadel- 
phia: Rufus C. Hartranft.)--——Looking 
Upward; or, Poems of the Christian Life, 
by Celia M. Reynolds, are pleasantly written, 
and in sufficient variety to covera wide 
range of Christian experience. The inspira- 
tion of the verses is that of a simple Chris- 
tian piety, and as such they will speak to 
the heart of the faithful. (Tibbals Book Co. 
$1.50.) 


....Among the curiosities of modern lit- 
erature nothing is richer in the comical 
element than a little anonymous booklet of 
sixty-four pages published by Edward Dex- 
ter, 1215 Broadway, on which the author ex- 
pects to reap a golden harvest at $2.00 per 
volume. His theory of the fixed stars is as 
amusing as anything recently addressed to 
public credulity. It is that our solar sys- 
tem is placed within a spherical shell whose 
interior surface reflects the light of the sun 
back to the earth notin a diffused blaze but 
in myriad reflections of the solar image so 
that the fixed stars are only illusive reflec- 
tions of the sun. Their differing magni- 
tudes are owing to the varying reflecting 
power of the concave sphere, and the occa- 
sional disappearance of a star is accounted 
for by temporary changes on the reflecting 
surface which for the time make it im- 
possible for those areas to reflect. When 
they get ‘‘reflective’’ again the lost star 
comes back. On theoccurrenceofsome ex- 
traordinary recovery of brightness entirely 
new stars will comeinto view. Even the 
“lost sisters,” the clustered stars, the 
nebulw and the milky way are accounted 
for by local peculiarities of the reflecting 
surface of this astronomical Punch and 
Judy show box. 


Babylonian history is furnished by Strass- 
maier’s Babylonische Texte (Leipzig: Ed- 
ward Pfeiffer). The author found in the 
British Museum more than nine hundred 
inscriptions dated in the reign of Naboni- 
dus, the last king of Babylon. These, after 
the hearty approval of the undertaking by 
the Oriental Congress at Vienna, in 1886, he 
intends to publish in four or five parts. 
Heft I, containing 265 of these inscriptions 
arranged in chronological order, has al- 
ready appeared. It is made up of 160 pages 
of autograph cuneiform text, without note 
or comment, all bearing on the first seven 
years of Nabonidus’s reign. The remaining 
parts are promised to follow in rapid suc- 
cession, provided the work is favorably re- 
ceived by the “euneiform”’ public. The 
matter here furnished is invaluable for re- 
vealing to us the social and moral condition 
of the Jews during the captivity, and the 
private and public life of the Babylonian 
empire just before its fall. We bespeak for 
Father Strassmaier and his publisher a 
hearty reception and substantial encour- 
agement in the publication of these valu- 
able texts. 


....The late Dr. Mulford in his admira- 
ble work on “ The Nation,” as well as on 
other occasions expressed his conviction 
that much of the best work done by Hegel 
was contained in his *‘Die Politik.’’ Hegel’s 
view of this subject in connection with his 
fundamental conception of the evolution or 
process of history forms the substance of 
the volume published by Prof. George S. 
Morris, of the University of Michigan, 
Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and of 
History. Into the compass of a lé6mo of 
306 pages, Professor Morris has com- 





pressed an account of two masterpieces of 
German philosophy which will be found to 
be very much more than an outline or even 
asummary. At this time when the con- 
tents of ali opinions and principles are 
so much looked into it will at least 
prove a stimulating exercise to attempt to 
master Hegel’s doctrine of ‘ Abstract 
Right,” of ‘ Morality,” of ‘‘ Property,” 
“he Family,” etc. In this work Professor 
Morris is sure to prove an excellent guide. 
(S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


.... We need not spend much time on Pre- 
Glacial Man and the Aryan Race, by Lor- 
enzo Burge (Lee & Shepard), except to beg 
him not to publish the second volume he 
threatens. We sympathize with his mo- 
tives. His intentions to vindicate Scripture 
and to harmonize revelation with science 
are excellent, but the savants will laugh at 
him and the theologians will find in his 
book new materies comburendi, andit must 
be confessed that he gives them great prov- 
ocation as in this passage (p. 92): 

“Ariver went out of Eden to water the gar- 
den.” 

“The river that entered the garden in Eden or 
Asia, was a river of migration; that movement 
of man, with the belt or zone in which was his 
home, with the flora and fauna belonging there- 
to, which has been described in the previous 
chapter. The river flowed steadily onward 
from the north, southerly into the garden, It 
was composed of the hairy and black races of 
the torrid zone. They were the first inhabitants 
of the garden. Man was not created 
in the garden. There he put the man 
whom he had formed. And from thence it (this 
human stream) was parted and became into 
four heads.” 

..--The bound volume of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine containing the semi-annual issue 
for the second half of the year 
1887 is published. The special features of 
this magazine is the spaying use of illustra- 
tions which, though superior in artistic exe- 
cution and introduced copiously enough to 
satisfy the eye, are not a main featureof the 
publication. The choice of matter is made 
on atree and large and high basis. Thus 
literary cliques have been avoideit and the 
periodical is too young to have fallen into 
ruts, From the Messrs. Littell & Co. 
we have the bound volume containing the 
quarterly issue of Littell’s Living Age for 
the months of October, November and De- 
cember, 1887. The selections publisbed in 
this Quarterly contain the cream of all the 
English reviews and magazines for the 
quarter. 





....After more than three years of con- 
tinued observation and re-examination of 
his own pages, Dr. CharlesC. Abbott, M.D., 
has published a second edition of A Natur- 
alist’s Rambles about Home. ‘Home’ in 
this case means the vicinity of Trenton, 
New Jersey, and the author very properly 
reminds his critics that he treats of the habits 
of birds and animals in a very limited dis- 
trict, which is also very much modified as 
to birds, by its intermediate position be- 
tween the region of the northern and south- 
ern migration. Dr. Abbott’s notes are not 
confined to any particular family, but 
range over all animals whose habits can be 
studied in his vicinity. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) 


..--Ropp’s Commcrcial Calculator ap- 
proaches as near to being a first-class 
mathematical brain as anything made of 
printer’s ink and paper can. It isa practi- 
cal arithmetic to answer all arithmetieal 
inquiries at a moment’s call and with the 
least possible mental exertion. It contains 
tables of computation tor weight, interest, 
cost and wages drawn ina great variety of 
forms, together with something like an en- 
cyclopedia of all sorts of all simple and 
short methods of computing contents, area, 
weight, etc. (C. Ropp, Jr.: Bloomington, 
Ill. 50 cents.) 


....Our examination of Professor John 
F. Genung’s Practical Elements of Rhet- 
oric has impressed us with its thoughtful- 
ness and good sense. The author appreci- 
ates thoroughly the difference between 
writing for the plain purposes of unadorned 
speech, and with the aims of the artist in 
view. His use of illustrative examples 
gives the manual something the character 
of actual work in a class-room, and his own 
taste and intelligence must prove both a 
trustworthy guide and an efficient inspira- 
tion to his students. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


.... The readers of Harper’s Monthly have 
had ample time to make up theirminds as 
to the literary merits of Mr. Howells’s April 
Hopes while that new story has been passing 
as a serial through the numbers of that maga- 
zine, and require no further introduction 
from us than the notice that it is now pub- 
lished in a convenient 16mo volume, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


{He Century Co. are about going to 
press with the fifth edition of Dr. Chas. S. 
Robinson’s book on ‘‘ The Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus.’”’ An edition of 
one thousand copies has been ordered by the 
London publisher, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


..Ginn & Co. announce that ‘“‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ revised and annotated for the 
use of schools, will be published in their ser- 
ies of Classics for Children next month. The 
series now embraces some twenty-five vol- 
umes. 


... Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., have in 
press for immediate publication an author- 
ized translation, by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
of ‘‘ Maximina,’”’ the new novel by Don 
Armando Palacio Valdés whose charming 
“Marta y Maria” (translated under the 
title of ‘‘ The Marquis of Pefaita’’) was re- 
ceiyed with such favor. 


..It is proposed to hold a bazar for the 
benefit of the newly organized Home Hotel 
(an institution designed to assist indigent 
literary persons) in Lent. The bazar will 
be conducted by a corps of well-known so- 
ciety and literary ladies. There is scarcely 
a more imperative minor charitable enter- 
prise on foot than this one, modestly but 
earnestly begun since last summer. 


..To the proposed Memorial Church to 
the late Paul Hamilton Hayne, to be erected 
in Grovetown, Ga.,a fine lot has been do- 
nated and an excellent beginning of the 
amount necessary for the edifice secured by 
the Ladies’ Committee taking the matter 
in hand actively. Grovetown isa pleasant- 
ly situated, busy little town near Augusta, 
and one that is achieving some repute 
among Southern health-resorts. To those 
who desire to add to the fund for the build- 
ing’s erection, we may say that remittances 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Joseph A. 
Hill, Grovetown, Ga.,. who will promptly 
acknowledge their receipt. 


..A uniform set of Andrew Carnegie’s 
three books, “Triumphant Democracy,” 
* Round the World,” and ‘‘An American 
Four in-Hand in Britain,” has been made 
by the Scribners, and will be sold at a re- 
duced price in response to popular demand. 
That delightful book lately issued by the 
same firm “A Girl’s Life Kighty Years 
Ago,”’ ran through two editions immediately 
upon publication, and a third, now on the 
press, is already largely bespoken. Anothee 
enjoyable travel-book that appeared from 
this house, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s “‘ Ber- 
muda,’’ describing the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the island as a winter resort, is 
passing intu its fonrth edition. 

aie Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will pub- 
lishimmediately the ‘*‘Life of Samuel Mor- 
ley,” by Edwin Hodder, author of ‘The 
Life of Lord Shaftesbury’’; and the same 
firm are issuing ‘‘The Triumph of the Pres_ 
bytery of Hanover; or, the Separation of 
Church and Statein Virginia, to which is 
added a concise History of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, from 1705 to 1888,’’ by 
Jacob Harris Patton, M.A., Ph.D. The 
purpose of the first portion is to exhibit the 
history of the struggle for religious liberty 
in Virginia, from 1788 to 1786, while the 
second presents the salient points in the 
history of the rise and progress of the entire 
Church trom the organization of the first 
Presbytery in 1705 to the present time. 


--.. While Nathaniel Hawthorne was Con- 
sul at Liverpool. a lad was brought to him 
who claimed to be from Hawthorne’s town, 
Exeter, N. H., and who desired to be sent 
back to it. The British captain fancied the 
boy an English impostor wishing to get 
a free passage over the Atlantic. Haw- 
thorne came out of his room, and looked 
keenly at the eager, ruddy face of the boy 
“You want a passage to America?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘‘ And you say you’re an American ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.’ ‘‘ From what part of America?’’ 
“United States, sir.” ‘‘ What State?” 
“New Hampshire, sir.”” ‘‘Town?” ‘ Exe- 
ter, sir.’ Hawthorne looked at him fora 
minute before asking the next question. 
““Who sold the best apples in your town ?” 
“*Skim-milk FoJsom, sir,’ said the boy,with 
glistening eyes, as the familiar by-word 
brought up the dear old scenes of home. 
“Right!” exclaimed Hawthorne, ‘‘ nobody 
but a genuine Exeter boy would know 
Skim-milk Folsom. Get him his passage 
directly.” 


..Anthony Trollope described George 
Eliot frankly as follows, after one of his 
meetings with her: 

“She was not, as the world in general is 
aware, a handsome, or even a personable 
woman. Her face was long, eyes not large nor 
beautiful in color—they were, I think, of agray- 
ish blue; the hair, which she wore in old-fash- 
ioned braids, coming low down on either side of 
her face, of a rather light brown. It was 





streaked with gray when last I saw her. Her 
figure was of middle hight, large-boned and 
powerful. Lewes often said that she inherited 
from her peasant ancestors a frame and consti- 
tution originally very robust. Her head was 
finely formed, with a noble and well-balanced 
arc from brow to crown. The lips and mouth 
possessed a power of infinitely varied expres- 
sion. George Lewes once said to me, when I 
made some observation to the effect that she 
had a sweet face (I meant that the face ex- 
pressed great sweetness), * You might say what 
a sweet hundred faces. I look at her sometimes 
inamazement. Her countenance is constantly 
changing.’ The said lips and mouth were dis- 
tinctly sensuous in form and fullness.” 
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gan Park, Illinois. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 


Arranged in the probable Chronological Order, viz. 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, ba 7 
F mothy, Titus, Timothy Il. With bay anatory Notes. 
Text of Tischendort, with a Constant Comparison ot 
the Text of Tregelles, and of Westcott and Hort. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the Publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt o 
the price. 

1, 3 & 5 Bonp StrREET, NEw YorE, 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8 
Taare you aa a . or any 
information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
New York. He has a very large collection 














ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 








ENVELOPES 


ta" Ask your stationer for the new box 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
e*e*e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,* 

* Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. © e, 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill ae ad 

Antique Parchment, cream, wench finish, *,*,* 
* All neatly put up in y ere or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery oy is the market. * 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 02 Broadway, N.Y 


newsp/PkR aD fentist NOW AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0 


NEWS? vA TO Bagee, Be Conte. 


@. P. ROWELL Ages) Sevens Street N. Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year.. 4 
HARPER'S EKLY, ar of 
HARPER’ Ke ae 

Bes ca pbor LE will be S paest ie oe 

















FRANKLIN SQUARE Ui. Y. 


of Books in every department of Litera- 


HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND, 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D 


AND 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Illustrations and 5 Colored Piates 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


In every home where children abownd 
there is usualiy a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
L of choice stories or “ children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 

l of h hold recipes, cookery- 
books, etc., etc., costing several dollare 
more. And yet, with ali these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between its 
covers the cream of all books named above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK hae been 
@ very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere. 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the *‘ sovereigns of (ts Hearts 
and Homes.’?’ 


ES Special Circulars on application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
$05 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gorgeous Holiday Catalogue free. Send tor 
McHALE, KOHDE & CO J and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y. ¥ 


NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE National Temperance Society pub- 
lishes 1,600 different publications, among 
which are the following: 

Decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, affirming the constitutionality of Prohi- 
bition and denying the right of compensation, as 
rendered by the court, the 15th of December, to- 
gether with Justice Field’s dissenting opinion. 
12mo, 36 pages. 10 

The Water Lily. An Illustrated Monthiy Paper 
for the Very Little Folks, half the size of the 
Youth’s Temperance Banner, full of stories and 
helpful reading. Single subscriptions, price 10 
cents a year. For four or more copies to one ad- 
dress, at the rate of 6cents; 100 copies, $6a year. 

J. N. STEARNS, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


76 PAGE CATALOGUE of 
FRE MUTUAL RATES : 


FOR ALL 
American and Foreign Periodicals, 
Matnal Library Co, vos'wainut st, Philada, 
EDUCATION. 
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idest and best known et 
¥stablished 185 
7 East MTH STREET, 'N. Y¥. 


BABRAENS & gozess BULLETIN 
N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suita E teachers and to inform ne oth others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools wi ers with itions. 
Sema for circular. oR 0. Sra, Ti fret oo Place. Boston. 


@o0D TEACHERS eisewcret locate 


Laeeee ore the seu 

More 

pT one yo ec the t best. Behools a ‘colleges 
employ all their teachers and professors through 0’ 

Bureau. Send at once for a and blank. liee- 

tion THE INDEPENDENT. 
Me ALBERT: Manager, 
__The School and College Bureau, ELMBURST, ILL. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical 
Short-hand, 
with plan of instruction by mail, for the 
information of those who wish to learn the 
art. By James H. Fish, Stenographer to 
the United States Courts in New York and 
Brooklyn. Sent on application, inclosing 5 
cents postage. Address 
JAMES H. FISH, 
229 Broadway,New York, 


Sh dest aa N’S TEACH me Aguuce. 
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Works by Dr. Geikie. 


“The appearance of these books has marked an epoch in the 
study of the Bible. An amount of light and information which 
is as wonderful as it is gratifying.”"—Céentral Baptist, St. Louis. 


THE HOLY LAND-— Illustrated. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 


in Palestine. Beautifully printed from Small Pica type, with numerous fine illustrations and a 
map. .In 2 vols., small quarto, elegantly bound in half Morocco, price $2.00; postage, 30c.; the 


same bound in one volume, cloth, $1.25; postage, 22c. In press, ready soun; specimen page 
) , , . . 3 
and illustrations now ready, sent free. . : + ; ’ ~~ sie 


In this fascinating work the author brings vividly before the 
reader, in graphic language, the prominent places in the Holy Land that are as- 
sociated with Bible History. The work is of intense interest from beginning to end, 


and is crowded with information of the highest importance for the understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testament. 


“T visited Palestine with the intention of gathering illustrations 
of the sacred writings from its hills and valleys, its rivers and lakes, its plains and 
uplands, its plants and animals, its skies, its soil, and, above all, from the pictures 
of ancient times still presented on every side in the daily life of its people. Noth- 
ing is more instructive or can be more charming, when reading Scripture. than the 
illumination of its texts from such sources, throwing light upon its constantly-re- 
curring Oriental imagery and local allusions, and revealing the exact meaning of 
words and phrases which otherwise could not be adequately understood. The land 
is, in fact, a natural commentary on the sacred writings.”—Author’s Preface, 


HOURS with the BIBLE. 


Hours with the Bible. In six vols., 12mo, Brevier type, leaded, illustrated. 
I. Creation to Patriarchs; II. Moses to Judges; Ill. Sampson to Solomon; IV. Rehoboam to Hez- 
ekiah; V. Manassel to Zedekiah; VI. Exile to Malachi. Per vol., cloth. 45c.; half Morocco 
G0c.; per set, cloth, $2.40 : half Morocco, $3.30 ; postage &c. per vol. Now ready. : 

“Tt is the best connected popular exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment, and deserves its immense popularity.”—Rev. J. Max HarK, Lancaster, Pa. 


“* Hours with the Bible’ fills a place which no commentary 
can occupy, as it brings to bear upon the Biblical record a vast amount of informa- 
tion—geographical, historical, scientific—not available in an ordinary commentary. 
The celebrated author's style is charming, and Mr. Alden has put out the work in a 
style equally charming.”—The Guardian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ag ; 

“This author is one of the most reverent and conservative of 
our time, following the old paths faithfully, and yet never following them blindly. 
He does not fear to dissent from traditional views when the text demands it, but he 
has no leanings toward liberal or novel theories. Taken altogether, we know no 
work of like design that can be commended with so little qualification. For the aver- 
age reader there is nothing that compares to it.”—C hristian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


A BOOK for YOUNC MEN. 


Entering on Life. A book for Young Men. By CunnINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 
Ideal Edition, Long Primer type, fine cloth, price reduced from $1.00 to 40¢.; post. 6c. Ready. 


T . ~ 

“When such a man as the wise and gentle Dean Alford ree- 
ommends a book, all is said, and said as only a few can say it. Every parent, 
every teacher, every friend of the race, every believer in things of good repute, must 
echo his convictions, and join with him in bearing witness to the good sense, the 
exquisite fancy, the pathos, piety, and sound moral reasoning that illuminates every 
page. Dr. Geikie strikes the golden mean between the merely didactic and the 
merely literary, his style embracing the essentials of rare culture united with a 
happy and elevated orthodox train of thought.”—The Week, Toronto. 


A CREAT and NOBLE WORK. 


Life and Words of Christ. By CunnincHam Getkir, D.D. 16mo, 838 pages, 

Brevier type, cloth, 45e.: haif Morocco, 60¢.; postage 12ce. Now ready. 

“ A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”—Literary World. 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, 
it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent crea- 
tion, and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—-Dr. DELITZSCH. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given (1bd297) 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sta. 
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Gospel Hymns No. 5, 
WITH STANDARD SELECTIONS, 
—_———— 

By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN AND 


GEO, C, STEBBINS. 
234 Hymns, a Complete Book in Itsel:, 


NOW READY. 


And used by MR. MOODY at his Meetings. 

ix YFARS HAVING ELAPSED SINCE GOSPEL 

Hymns No. 4 was issued, Christian workers 
throughout the land have felt the need of additional 
new songs, and to meet this demand GOSPE 
HY MNS No, 5 has been prepared. Each piece in 
the book has been carefully tested by the authors 
and only those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services. 


No. 5 
Contains a greater number of new conse than any 
of the preceding volumes, together with the best of 
the old favorites, and standard selections of unques- 
tioned merit. 

This collection contains 208 pages, of the same size 
and ~— as other numbers of the series, but, while 
“reatly Increased in size, the prices are the same as 
for preceding single volumes, viz: 

Price per 100, by Express, Charges not Prepaid. 
Music Edition, Board Covers.......... $30.00 
Word Edition, Paper Covers........... 3-08 

** (Minion Type) Board Covers. 10.00 
If ordered by mail. add five cents per copy to Music and 
two centsto Word Edition. 

(2 Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No, 5is net expected to 
supersede but to supplement them, 

No. 5 will not be bound with the consolidated book. 


Biglow & Main, | The John Church Co, 


76 East Ninth 8t..N.Y.| 74 W. Fourth 8t., Cin. 
81 Randolph 8t., thy, | 19 East 16th S8t.,’N. Y. 


____ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. _ 


ty to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
S Lines not under the horse’s feet. Wr 
i)" Brewster Safety Rein HolderCo.,Heolly, Mich 


100 PER PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 
CENT to men canvassers for Dr. Scott's 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
ENGRAVINGS 


FOR 


New. Year's Presents, 


The SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION, by Carpenter. $2.00 by mail, 
post-paid. 

The AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
$2.00 by mail post-paid. 

Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEWGOOD 


MUSIC BOOKS ISSUED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Modern Anthems, Vol, I. 


By W.F Supps. 208 pp. of the choicest original and 
selected anthems by this well-known writer. In 





every respect his best work of the kind. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. Will be ready Feb. let. 


Dainty Songs 


For Little Lads and Lasses. By J. R. Murray. A 
most charming collection of bright and picasing 
children’s songs for use in the Kindergarten, Schoo 
or Home, Price, 35cts. by mail, postpaid. 


Zanie. 








By H. P. Danks. A new and pretty operetta of mod- 
erate difficulty, for the use of amateurs. Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. 


Genuine Electrie Belts, Brushes, etc. Iady 
Murray’s roo Voluntaries. 


agents wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. Write 
at once for terms. Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway N. Y. 





E y J. RK. Murray. A very superior collection 
of choice voluntaries for the Pipe or Reed Organ, 
gelected from the works of the great European com- 
rs. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 
generally. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O, 
-» New York City. 
Mention this paper, 4. 





THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations, 


333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











And 19 East 16th St ‘ 











Financial. 


THE PUBLIC MONEY IN THE 
BANKS. 





AN IMPORTANT MEASURE REPORT- 
ED FROM THE BANK COMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE. 





BY JOHN JAY KNOX, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
PUBLIC. 


OF TEE RE- 





A LEADING revenue reformer in his 
speech at the last dinner of the Common- 
wealth Club, while earnestly urging his 
views in favor of the reduction of the tariff 
asked, ‘‘What other method can be pur- 
sued? Would you agaiu place the money 
in the pet banks as was done by Jackson 
and Van Buren many years ago?” The 
reply was promptly made that ‘‘ History 
repeats itself, for the money was already 
in the banks and that trouble did not 
arise from placing money in the banks, 
but from the necessity of subsequently 
withdrawing it!’ The remark was true, 
for,about fifty years ago, in 1836, there was 
in the hands of eighty-nine pet state banks 
nearly fifty millions of public deposits, 
while the total capital of these banks was 
but seventy-seven millions, and all of their 
individual deposits but twenty-six mil- 
lions!* 

The circumstances under which money 
has been recently placed in the banks is, 
however, widely different from the 
methods of 1836. The banks which now 
hold the Government money have large 
capital and great resources, and the Gov- 
ernment moneys are but a very small pro- 
portion of the deposits of these banks. The 
Government also holds its own bonds as se- 
curity for the prompt payment of these 
deposits whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall desire to withdraw them. 

There is no question whatever now in 
reference to the safety of the public 
money on deposit with the banks; but it 
will require very delicate management on 
the part of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to withdraw so large an amount from the 
banks at any time in the future, without 
great disturbance to the business interests 
of the country. The amount now on 
deposit with the banks is about fifty 
millions, almost precisely the amount 
placed on deposit with them fifty years 
ago by a Democratic Administration; and 
it is probable that during the winter the 
amount will be largely increased. The 
United States bonds which are held by 
the Secretary are now quoted in the 
market at about their true value. They 
realize to the holders at the prices quoted 
something less than 2} per cent. per 
annum, and that is about the present 
borrowing power of the Government. 
The profit realized hy the banks upon 
these transactions is not likely to be large. 
It depends entirely upon the price of the 
bonds. If they should largely decline 
and the banks should be forced to dispose 
of them upon a declining market, there 
will be a loss instead of a profit to the 
banks who have invested in the Govern- 
ment funds. It would be  undigni- 
fied on the part of the Government 
after having received its own bonds as 
collateral security for a deposit, in any 
way to attempt to diminish the value of 
the collaterals which it holds. Sucha 
transaction on the part of a banker would 
be considered dishonorable in the highest 
degree. The desire of the Government 
and of Congress should be to have its 
financial machinery move smoothly and 
quietly, so that the public money now 
on deposit with the banks may be with- 
drawn when needed, without disturbing 
in any way the business of the country. 

A bill, which was considered by the last 
Congress, has already again been intro- 
duced into the present Congress, author- 
izing the reduction of the minimum 
amount of bonds required to be held by the 
smaller banks as security for circulation, 
to one-tenth of the capital. Thisis a good 
mezsure, and it will without doubt be- 
come alaw. National Banks, particular- 
ly in the West and South, should not be 
required to purchase an unreasonable 


* See chapter on the distribution of the surplus 
among the states, page 183, “ United States Notes,” 
Scribner & Sons, 8d edition, 1858, 





amount of Government bonds, and to hold 
them at a loss, as banks organizing under 
the National Bank law are now required to 
do. The measure is an excellent one, and 
we trust it will pass if it can be united 
with another bill like that which has just 
been reported from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The Chairman of that Committee, Hon. 
Beriah Wilkins, of Ohio, with a vigor and 
promptness not often exhibited in that 
committee, has, during the first week of 
the session after the holidays, reported to 
the House a bill which has been repeat- 
edly recommended by Treasury officials 
and which passed the Senate at a previ- 
ous session, authorizing the increase 
of the circulation from 90 per cent. to 100 
per cent. On the face of the bill 1t would 
seem thatits purpose was io increase the 
circulation of the banks about twenty mil- 
lions, but that is not the chief merit of the 
bill; and if to this bill an amendment 
should be made, authorizing the reduc- 
tion of the minimum amount of bonds 
held by each national bank to one-tenth 
of its capital (banks having a capital of 
more than $150,000 are authorized to 
reduce U. S. Bonds to $25,000), 
it is probable there would be but 
little, if any, addition made to the 
paper circulation of the country. There 
is very litile, if any, profit uponcricula- 
tion to the banks in the South and West, 
even from an issue of 100 per cent. upon 
the par value of the bonds. Many banks 
would therefore reduce their circulation, 
while a few would increase it, and at the 
end of the current year the circulation 
would be likely to be at about its present 
volume ; but if the bill authorizing the re- 
duction of the bonds should pass by 
itself it would release more than 
one hundred millions of bonds at 
the option of the banks now held 
by the Treasurer as security for circula- 
tion. These bonds, together with the bonds 
held by the banks’ as security for deposits, 
amounting in all to say one hundred and 
sixty millions, would be a continual menace 
upon the bond market, and the banks 
which hold the Government moneys 
would be likely to be disagreeably affected 
from time to time by the various proposi- 
tions for financial legislation introduced 
into the present Congress. They would 
fear that if they were called upon by the 
Secretary to return the money to the 
Government, that they would be obliged 
to sacrifice their securities in a falling 
market. The effect would be to cause 
large contraction upon the part of the 
banks, when money is in most demand 
and is most needed tomove the produce 
of the country. 

There is no reason whatever why the 
Secretary at one end of the Treasury 
should receive bonds as security for de- 
posits at 110, and the Comptroller of 


the Currency at another end of 
the Treasury the same bonds as 
security for circulation at only 90 


cents on the dollar. If the rate of issue 
upon circulation should be advanced to 
100 cents the effect of such _legisla- 
tion would be to quiet all apprehension. 
The banks, which are depositories, would 


have an opportunity to transfer their 
bonds held as security for deposits, 
from one vault to another vault 


in the Treasury, and take out cir- 
culation within 10 per cent. of the amount 


withdrawn by the Secretary from 
the depositories. This would tend to 
make the financial machinery run 
smoothly, and give the banks an 


opportunity to hold their bonds and 
dispose of them at their leisure with- 
out serious loss. The Secretary would 
feel that he could at any time call upon 
the banks for a portion of their deposits 
without creating a financial crisis, and 
the banks could readily respond, because 
they would know that if it should be nec- 
essary they could again use a portion of 
the bonds which are withdrawn without 
any contraction of loans or any derange- 
ment of the money market. 

We trust that the bill which has been 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee with such laudable prompt- 
ness will also be promptly considered by 
Congress and pass with the proposed 
amendment, 
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THE READING STRIKE. 


Mr. CorBIN, the President of: the Read- 
ing Railroad Company. takes the just and 
sensible ground that the coal miners who 
have discharged themselves from the em- 
ployment of the company by striking, 
hold now no business relations with the 
company, and hence, that the proposition 
for arbitration between them and the com- 
pany is not to he entertained. Such 
a proposition might have been made 
before the strixe. if these miners were not 
satisfied; but after the strike, when they 
have ceased to be employés of the com pa- 
ny, there is nothing to arbitrate about. 
This is the true doctrinein this case and 
in every parallel case. 

The Knights of Labor have got the idea 
into their heads that they havea vested 
and permanent right to be employed by 
their employers, and that they can at 
their own option, quit the employment, 
and still retain this right. This is a grave 
business mistake on their part. The soon- 
er they find it out the better. To resort 
to a strike as a method of compulsion is 
simply an organized conspiracy to com- 
pel employers toaccept the terms of the 
strikers whether they can afford to do so 
or not. Compulsion, pure and simple, is 
what they mean by a strike. 

If all employers, whether individuals or 
corporations, would take the ground of 
Mr. Corbin, and then firmly stick to it, 
even ata serious inconvenience for the 
time being, the Knights of Labor would at 
last learn that they cannot strike, and yet 
retain any right to be empolyed. This dis- 
covery, based on their own experience, 
would greatly lessen thenumber of strikes 
if not prevent them altogether. 


= > 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market continues to exhibit 
tendencies toward greater ease, with an 
inflow of currency from the interior 
steadily growing, and the supply of loan- 
able funds commencing to accumulate. 
The local banks are more lenient with 
their customers, and borrowers have no 
difficulty in securing loans on the proper 
collateral. The general situation of 
financial matters is very satisfactory, and 
the increased offerings of commercial pa- 
pec that is reported is an indication of 
the confidence there is felt in the pros- 
perity of the future and the gradual in- 
crease there is in the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. The demand for 
money in speculative trading has been very 
moderate, owing to the quietude that pre- 
vails. Collections are reported as remarka- 
bly prompt throughout the West and 
South, and funds are accumulating in the 
hands of bankers. This, however, will not 
last long, as they will be needed when the 
spring opens and trade becomes more 
active Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 3@4} per cent., the closing quotation 
being 34 per cent. Time loans quoted 5@ 
6 per cent., with a moderate demand. 
Commercial paper has been in fair re- 
quest with increased offerings. First- 
class bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 5@54 per cent. 
discount, four months at 53@6, and good 
single-named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the stock market have 
been of a quiet character, and business 


has been of moderate proportions. The 
general undertone of the marketis strong, 
however, and prices haye been well main- 
tained with a bullish influence manifest- 
ing itself in the transactions. Railroad 
bonds have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and a large investment demand was 
developed throughout the week. The 
large earnings of last year, and the im- 
provement in the condition of many of 
the roads have given a substantial charac- 
ter to bonds that heretofcre have been 
considered very doubtful, causing them 
to find a good market, owing to the low 
prices at which they were obtainable, and 
the large profits they promise. The 
Reading strike still occupies a prominent 
place in the affairs of the market, witha 
strong disposition to await further de- 
velopments. 





U. 8S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
quiet but firm, with indications in favor 
of an advance should an increased invest- 
ment demand be experienced. The fol- 
lowing are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
#4s. 1891. Registered................... 108 109 
OR ee 108 = U9 
4s, 197. Registered.................e0ee 1 


S Peewee ee eeeseeeeee 28 


Currency 6s, eee REO 
Currency 68, 1809 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued on Satur- 
day, shows an increase in reserve of $4,- 
964,550. The banks now hold $15,791.275 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $3,896,600, an increase in 
specie of $1,808,600, an increase in legal 
tenders of $3,637, 600, an increase in de- 
posits of $1,926, 600, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $188,400. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The demand for Bank Stocks was light, 
with prices very sensitive. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


















































Bid. Asked Bid. ‘Asked. 

America.. eon a 178 ;Madison Square.100 = 105 
American Ex....— 140 18” 170 
Bowery Nat...... = _ 
Butch’s 8 ap 8. a _ 145 
Broadway........2600 270 125 
Chase.........+++ 205 —_ 
Commerce....... 16744 170 {3 _ 
Corn Exchange. 200 205 Metropolitan .. .. 16 20 
Chemical......./ 5000 3500 2150155 
132135 ‘ - 

28 149 

— iN , = 

150 |New York Co....40 — 

— |N-Y. Nat’) Bx:-cUg 125 

a 170 

144 =_ 

_ ae 169 

i Dp 183 — 

— ,Republic........ ws 141 

— |Shoe x eomer - 145 «150 

- d Nat’l..... 20  — 

— |Seventh Ward.” 1 1% 

. — |Stateof N’wY'rkll5 120 

a 18244 200 |St. Nicholas 126 
mp 8 sk Trad’s. 335 345 |Tradesmen’s..... iB 107 
Tv — |Third Nat’l...... 5S 122 
Leather ‘Man’t.. 190 De 6t0an anens ye — 
Manhattan....... 166 00S — =| Unit’ rdsitatesNat 4 | 
West Side Bank.200 — 











FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Board of Directors of the Western 
National Bank, which was chosen last 
week, consists of C. N. Jordan, Charles J. 
Canda, E. Gogorza, Marcellus Hartley, F. 
O. Matthiessen, Evans R. Dick, of Phila- 
delphia, F. E. Canda, Benjamin Russak, 
Isaac J. Seligman, John E. Searles, Jr., 
and H. W. Johns. Of these, Messrs. Rus- 
sak, Seligman, Searles and Johns are new 
members of the Board. The directors, at 
a later session, elected C. N. Jordan Pres- 
ident of the bank, in place of Daniel Man- 
ning, and Charles J. Canda Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Canda will remain at his post 
as United States Sub-Treasurer until his 
successor to that office is appointed. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual] dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three anda 
half per cent., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
will pay three dollars per share on divi- 
dend warrant No. 18, on February Ist, at 
the office of the Southern Pacific Company, 
23 Broad Street. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sig ht. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORE. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ana Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies. 


Issie Commercial and Mravelens Credits 


of A UABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
aver Ta COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH T INDIES. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 


England. 
HOLDERS OF 


WABASH BONDS 


On lines east of the Mississippi River 


Are requested toGepodts ¢ their bonds with the Central 
Trust Compan Wall Street, pe York, AW — 
suance of the i ~y Reorganizat 

e Bondho! ders” Committees ana’ the Purchasing 
Committee. 

For the principal of all bonds, new fifty-year 5 per 
cent. gold bonds will be given when the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. 

When bonds are deposited, the First Mortgage 
Bonds and Funded Debt Bonds and scrip of same (ex- 
cept the Detroit Division) receive cash for all ac- 
crued interest, and gl J interest on over-due cou- 


pons, to November Ist 

Second Mortga “I Spunded Debt Bonds or Sertp 

of same and the Detroit Division, receive First Mort- 
Bonds for all accrued interest and also for inter- 
est on over-due coupons, to November Ist, 1887. 

Consolidated Mortgages, Funded Debt, and Scri 
same, and Wabash Mortgage J < =. receive F oof 
Mortg eteege Bonds for all accrued rest. 

The Central Trust “recelpy wilt give for all secur- 
ities its tem aeey rece | ae for en- 
graved certificates an be prepared, 
which receipts and certificates’ wilt cer ar interest from 
November Ist, 1887, peyal ble semi-annually. 

e time for deposit: =e securites under This Plan is 
limited to January 20th, 1888. 

Full details can be obtained at the Central Trust 
Company, 

JAMES F. JOY, C peirman, ) 
THOS, TBBARD, 


H. 
BUS ar hi WELLES, 
0. D. ASHLEY, 





Purchasing 
| Commmalttes. 


CyRos LAWRENCE) 
NRY K. McHARG, f Bapdhatdery’ 
tho S. B. ATKINS, Committ 


The von pise is recommended to the Bondholders 
represented by oer rt, Sy ned. 
ENCE, Chairman, 


‘irs s Werteane Bondholders’ Committee. 
NEW YORK, November 2ist, 1887. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
NO.9 NASSAU ST,, NEW YORK 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE SAFE 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
PAYING SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 





KANSAS oNYESTIENT,,| COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus “$2 25,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage ie ns for Eastern Investo’ 

Absolute 


rs. 
ety. Good Rates, 
For A. and f ‘Gea @ 


iculars, address, 

Hi. E. Rall, Pres’t. es a gg ice-Pres’t. 

B. R. Wheeler, Soc. P. T. Bartlet Ass’t-Sec’y 
‘Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., cweelon. Mass 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 
IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment. which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less jhen one year. We 
have just sec’ a tract of the finest ground tn the 
City Limits 0 of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a at bargain, and are 
organiz: eit. Wewill piat and 


pe 

t dicate. SHARES 810 

he certificate is full —_ unassessa 

and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue, and also entitles the holder to recetve 
such proportions of , i - _ rofits as the amount 
of the certificate sha e entire sum in the 

syndicate. We retain af oy Ad 4. \%as compensa- 
t on for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mittt New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. iH. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Ag 


eouitane 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - 


- 99,908, 000 
rg Paid in (Cash) - 


1,000,000 


nterest 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
NEW YORK, TTR iL. cor. 4th & Ches’t 


ses wo OEFE 
BOSTON, 117 "Devonshire st LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CC., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
apitul Paid y $1,0 oe 000 









prpine.. "4 3 
Reserv 
Offers its “oP r Cen of Doventure iid 500, 
$1,000 and $5,00 ten years, ‘to ruse 
fees, & Guardians tnd I ndividual faveqsers. 

y ry 

eure times the ‘amount of the yy and held by the 
Mercantile Trust oe of New York 
Thi Secured also the eatire paid-up capitat 
of $1, . 

It also offers tel, SIX PER 
CENT, first mo: m Kansas Cit; 


SSR, 
erty and taproved farms’ in KANSAS: and M 
Call at office or write for full particulars 1 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST ex 
ow J York x Chey 238 peekaa 


iden 2 Custo 
Philadel hia, Pa., 144 South th st 
London, ngiand, 9% Gresham 


" and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 


use St. 





Take title in your name and sell when “good wo 
can be realized. bef agree to return to you 


mm! 
In long ae oe we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7™% MORTGAGE LOANS 


« Rivet Valley Farms. Both princi- 





pal audintere uaranteea 

Over 1,2” 1.000 loaned, Six years Expe 
rie = Writ te for Forms, Information and 
References, 











Incorporated, _ Grand Forks, Dakota, 
8. aR CENT. | HRs T MORTGAGES 
rie ages ax interests obtain- 
<a. Sei el ame ae 
Am. Ex. Ban 
“THEO, S. CASE, 
DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
inually without ~| LF ope k to owner. ents 
de in real nd notes. Send ‘tor Tomelen, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 
America. Invest- 
References ; Paine & mer prep pecnta, : 
IREAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
Money loaned at 6 to r cent, Le ag en punt-ce- 
e*information to. to favestors 











T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vioe-Pres 
Kansas Loan & 7 Trust Co. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


_ The Old Lemar se 
loan made is carefull 


a Examiner sent from t! be oO} co at a4 Company 

who is fy oe asalary and not a commen. ort, 

with all the papers connected with th e loan, are care- 

fully reviewed by an officer of the Company penese 

loarr 1s approv Fifteen years’ ¢ r College 
3,000,000. negotiated (wit! out loss piers ‘ohieges, 
~ig 2 caaerance Co.’s, T: 


ngress Street,Geo. i 
vnBntiadelphia office, 718 Walnut Street, 


Wa 8 Wood ood, Manane 








SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 
Address J. H. SHARP, 





KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas, with Capital of $500,000, and 

Stockholders’ liability of $1,000,000, makes 

7 per cent, Guaggatecd First Mortgage 

(or 8 per cent. if un 

and ——- city pro alley, 

Famous Arkansas ey si Southern Kan- 

sas, All property loaned carefully examined. 

ll years experience and ne Ags single investor. 
Address for Circulars, H. W LEWIS Manager Home 

Oiee Wichita, Kan., 0 r Geo. F. Lewis, Lincol in, Na- 

tional Bank Building, New York City. 


For Safety, Come to Winfield. 


Conservative policy. Offer no loans west of the 
9#th° in Nebraska. Kansas or Territories. All loanr 
in counties where we have been lending money for 
nearly 17 years with no loss. Rich, populous, South- 
ern Kansas. Take no § per cent. risks. No loans 
offered in counties of less than 15,000 inhabitants. 
Every mortgage made to stand on its own bottom, 

Investors direct, Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
Winfield, Kansas; Frank Lombard, 66 Mt. Vernon St., 
East Somerville, Mass.; Jos. H. Towne, Salem, Mass.; 
Geo. A. West, 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Ask for list of loans on hand and references. 


GEO, E. GAGE, General Agent, 
(Late Bank Commissioner, Manchester, N. H.) 


H.W, HALL, M’n’a’r, 34 1-2 Pine St., N.Y, 


ones ), 4 ny improved farms 








Duluth, Minn. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7EARM L 
Fi ae FR ee 
S. 328,000,000. bush 


OANS 


ak 
aie pacers out Toss intl 
tod. DICKINSON & CO., Rich: 


' mend, ind. 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
The Duluth Elevator Company, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
FULL PARTICULARS BY 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul and St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. and 18 Wall &t., N. ¥ 





6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. 8S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
Matabdbahhede occcccccveccccsccescese-coobcies 1857. 
REAL ESTATE pocGhe and SOUP 
PROPERTY RENTED 714 

remittances made promptly. 


TAXES maa. assessments looked after and 


Mortgage f tei f 
LOANS & te negotiated. ee ee 


FARM LOANS 


SECURED BY 4. i MORTGAGES 
% Interest to Investors. 
- 


* coviiktent 


BON Ds 3 Interest t payable » Bomi-A anusliy, 


ears’ ex erience, “and yp Lest x Dollar 
or any Cc’ . Best of reference given, to abili 
= ~~ 4 = a have Roney 


‘ ant ert 
Leboid, Fisher & Co., eal ag tis 


By nah ny we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
astor, Abilene, Kansas, am ay A Chalrman 
wre Committee Missionary Board, and Rev. 
‘in, ex-Secretary. York, Pa. 








FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 31.! 




























—— 


[January 19, 1888. 








COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. Gabonsures running 6 and 11 years. 


Safe Deposit and T 
for the poco peymens of the rincipal and interest 
of the bond bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best tanestmont Offered. Also euarantee mort- 
gages yielding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ayabie semi-annually. 


OFFICES: 
No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


ae INVESTMENTS. 


residence properties in Des Moines. for particulars 
and references, address, 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
es Moines, la.; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N 4 
Edward Forsy the, 703 W RS Street, Phila. 





8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, {in addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,050 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2,750,010.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $551, 364.48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt,, 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
1 RENCE, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital 500,000 00 
Add'l Stockholders’ liability 





Total Guaranty - - $1,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


[1/ THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,and itsown 
10 Six Per Cent. GOLD 
Bee mt tO based thereon. 
s Real Es tate 


First Mort- 





and 


hast 


and so ce’ “rtified to b: /1 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 
Gold Debentures. 


hese Debentures are the direct ebligation of the 
‘ompany, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all Its assets. Interest comi-snnual.. Principal 
and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over b'500 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities. 
8. O. THacneR, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 

G. W.E. GrirFitu, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
yh ag V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. Emery, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perkins, Sec. 
AMBLER, Treas. 

OFFICES : New York, 137 Desodoen, © C. C. Hine & Son, A 
Albany, N, Y., Tweddle Building, . B. Bull & ~ sae 
D. wy Agt. Phila., 1 


etc., furniet edon application, 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co 


Capit al srocts Bald UB rar 108s eee 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed, Interest 
payable at National Bank of the Republic 
Chartered 1872, Under same supervision 
as Savings banks. The only Mortgage Co. 

Whose output ix Limited by Statute. 
Offices: Boston, 5 Tremont St.; New York, 11 Wall St.: 
_Faasege, 512 Walnut ts 





% GOLD R% 


Semi-annually 5 and 


1st MORTGAGE ] £ LOANS 


Interest and principal 
lute poo eed ny in every - a OG Loses on an adeaed, chy oop 
Best of references. Scout or os —— —_ 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in xc! or 
your Siok, P Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“=v Ness County Bank, . 
N.C. Ment, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 


licate loan and ful! information app Easterr 
yahoo. #) Warten 8T., Boston, Mass. “2 Sarees men 
ae call on parties in Boston or vical if desired} 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowa, with capita! of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
a ten-year Cosentasee (its own obligation) secured 

y first mortgages deposited with the American 
Pone aud Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of property 

in St. Paul and its environs. eferences: Firs 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., er . Seeman: 





folielted. Bank, St. Paul, Minn rrespondenct 
Qo INVESTMENT 
§ to BS xnceBONDS. 


Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
Q INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
‘ deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After severa) years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor lew than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paal, Minn, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Titles to peal Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and plortgagecs w p ees 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE 
DIRECTORS: 
A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
a A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Graaee 
J. A. Beye See. uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
sob warswacider Wedemeyer. G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, ray F. Miller 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Bizet I Mortgage Bonds,7 to & 

er cent, Semi-Annual terest, Negotiated 
By the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of #200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
teed and remitted to lender without charge. 
Best Location i the Unien, Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Ample C - ~ LW, connections. Kefer 
to the Congregationa Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


’, B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 











DIVIDENDS. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


NO, 346 BROADWAY, 


BRANCH OFFICE, 71 LIBERTY STREET, / 
NEw YORK, January 10th, 1888. ) 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, 
Secretary. 





OFFICE OF TH 
GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
0. 161 BROADWAY, 

wow YORK, January 4th, 1888.) 
WVORTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND.—THE REGULAR 
Semi-annual dividend of Five (5) PER CENT, has 

been declared, payable on demand. 
JAMES S. EADIE, Secrctary. 


‘srs ANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, January 
10th, 1888. 


—) 





u 

) 

DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 

CENT. on the capital stock has this day been 

declared payable on demand. 

R. H. MYERS, 
Secretary. 


Oryz08 c ‘ENTRAL Pactetc RAILROAD Company, 

AN FRANCISCO, CAL.. Dece it, 1888. 
ME DOLLAR PER SHARE ON "THE CAPITAL 
( stock of this company will be paid on and after 
February Ist, 1888, on presentation and surrender of 
Dividend Warrant 9 18 at the office of the Southern 
Pacitic Company, No. Street, New York 
ity 


Transfer books will be closed at 2:15 o’clock P.M., 
January 1th, 1888, and opened at “ju o'clock A.M.. 
February 2d, 1883 
By order ot the ‘Board , of Directo’ 

E. "MILLER, JR., Secretary. 


ELECTIONS. 


NHFE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, January 
10th, 1888. -At the annual meeting of the stockhoiders 
of this bank, held this day at the banking-rooms, the 
following-named gentiomen were unanimously 
elected Directors forthe ensuiag 
William A. Wheelock, 








iam: L. Strong, 
Byers. 


Elias S. Higgins, Bee 
James W. Smith, Eugene Higgins, 
James H, Dea ham 
At a subsequent meet! f the ‘Board Mr. William 


M. Bliss was re-elected ident, as =. ei 
L. Strong re-elected Vice-Preside both ani- 
mously. EDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


\HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
» January l0rh, 1888.—At the annual » by 
the stockholders of this bank held this day at their 
banking-nouse, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

James A. Roosevelt, Frederic W. Stevens, 
Kobert Goelet, enn Jones, 
George G. Wiiliams, 
a meeti of the Siar held 8 subsognently. Mr. 
George G. Williams was unanimously re-elected Pres- 


WM. J, QUINLAN, IR., Cashier. 

{ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.—AT THE 
C annual election, January 10th, the following 
were elected for the Gy AST year: 


D 
Pimane D. Randolph, Frederic Taylor, 
John T, Agnew, Horace Porter. 
Cc. o Baldwin, William Turnbull, 
Henry M. ba, Sac Perkins, 
harles H. Marshall 
INSPECTORS. 
Alexander McL. ow w iiltam Kevan, 
Danie 














Rererence, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 





East Ww 45? oseway, BANK, 
No. 68 B 


NE w Vomm- jen. 10th, 1888. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTIO ON HELD THIS 


ected ‘direct the soltowtnp-nemed gentle men wave duly 


elected directors of this bank =) ensuing year: 
= Willian’ Phelps 
am e 
Ciunries = Bani nks, - 


Witte Roge: 
m H.. Tame, 
ow vmond Jenk 

ubsequent meeting of nays » board of Directors. 
CHARLES JENKING was’ unantmoust elected 
President, and RAYMOND JENKINS, ice-Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


Z, E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK ? 
OF THE a 


New Yo 10th, 1888. 
T A MEETING “Or THE STOCKHOLDERS 
of the Fourth National Bank of the City of New 
York, held this day, the following-named gentlemen 
— unanimously elected directors for the ensuing 


erred” k Mead. Robert W. Stuart, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 
Charles 83. Smith, D. B. Fayerweather, 
John H. Inman, ». H. Bosher, 





D. Baldwin 
subsequent meeting of the Directors, Mr. 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS was elected President pro 
tem and Mr, RICHARD T. WILSON was elected 


Vice-President. 
Ki. BUCKHOOT, Cashier, 


THE IMPOKTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL) 
BANK, OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK, Jan. 10th, 1888. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this bank held this day, the following- 
named gentlemen were duly el lected directors for 
the ensuing year: 
Edward H.Ammidown, James R. Plu um, 
Edward C. Rice. 
Julius Catlin, vr, Hon. Russell Sage, 
Henry C. Huibert. Randolph W. Townsend, 
Isaac Ickelheimer, Edward Townsend, 
Eeward H. — Jr., Horace K. Th urber. 
Edward A. Price. Philip’ Van Volkenburgh, 
Antony Wallach. 
p pebncgpent baer of the board of directors, 
ure EDWA 
ly re-elected President. -¥ Hon. RUSSSELL 
SAGE, was unanupourty re-elected Vice-President. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER eee eee WALL Sti BANK,) 

















L STREET. 
YORK. 10th, 1888. } 
T THE ANNUAL’ ELECTION, "HELD THIS 
day, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected directors of this bank for the your ending on 
the second Tuesday in January, 1889, vi: 
John T. Willets, John A. Tucker, 
Joseph Aquos. 
= M. sinaeand, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Ww. Rockefeller, Nicholas F. Palmer. 
Ata wortone of the board of directors, held ne te dev, 
JOHN T. LETS, President, and WM 
JK., Vice-President, wr unanimously FB 
AC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Bape OF TI THE REPUBLIC, i 
NEW YORK, Jan. lth, 188s. 
T A MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
this tank, held this day, the Le egies gentlmen 
were elected Directo tors.for the ensu B year. 
George B. Carhart, George impson, 
Sumner R. Stone, John Jay Knox, 
Oliver S. Carter, Chas. R. Flint, 
. H. McAlpin, James J. Hill, 
Wallace C. Andrews, James 3S. Warren, 
William H. Tillinghast. 

Ata subsequent meeting of thet Boa d of Bivestera, 
held this day, John Jay Knox was unanimously 
elected President, Oliver 3. Carter, Vice-President, 
and Charles H. Stout, appolated. Assistant Cashier. 

E. Kh. PULLEN, Cashier. 


ATLONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 

NeW YORK, January llth, 188.—At the Annuai 
Election, held on the 10th inst., the spiowing-nemed 
gentlemen were —— Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year, v 








George *“Quintard, Langstaff N. Crow 
John C. Chamberlain, G. G. Brinckerhoff, 
Henry Silberhorn, William H. Chase. 


John B. Cotte, ner Wilkin, 
John A. DeLano, Jr. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
Gay, ter. Gurdon G, > was unanimously re- 


elected President 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. } 
January 10th. 1888. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank, held this day,the following- 


named gentlemen wereelected directors for the en- 
suing year: 





George. H. Potts, Peter Bapes den, 
Arthur ry. | ae lly, 
Eben K. Wright, ‘rancis H. Leggett, 
Tpederee A. Potts, Joseph T. Moore, 


. Mumford Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Ge eorge S. Hart, James H. Parker, 
Char! ad Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 

ward C. Hoyt. 
AND AS INSPECTORS OF ELECTIO 
Wilson G, — lias 5. Bee. 
John M. Cornell. 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier, 





New_YOrRK,. 100 ET llth, isss. 
A’ THE ANNUAL ELECTION HELD JANUARY 
Wth, the ea gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the cogutng year: 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK t 


Reece Dutilb, kK, Kunh 

as P. Hemenway, ewe —. Pagenstecher, 
Daniel @- Bacon, Alfred M. Bull, 
Jonathan Thorne, Wiltans! A.W. Stewart, 
Jobn H. Pool, n L. Boardman, 
George L. Nichols, John C. Milligan, 
Clarence W. Goold, Ww. H. Male. 


At a subsequent ineeting ofthe Board of Directors 
Mr. Eugene Dutilh was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Mr. Ges. L. Nichols was Vice-Presi- 
dent. in place of the late William Bry 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 





THE Pegs S NATIONAT BANK, ?} 
RK, Jan. lth. 1888. i 
T AN ELECTION FoR DIRECTOKS, HELD 
this day, the followimg-named gentlemen were 
aa a serve fer the ensuing year : 


Starr, gona Groepougs. 
onve: F. Berr Hen S.aitn, 
Nathaniel Niles: Edward J. Hail, Jr., 
James E. Gronqie, Joel W. Mason. 

heo. N. Vail, 
INSPECTOR-. 
Samuel Townenes, FF B. Fellows, 
. Wem 


At a subsequent Rt 4. oft ; ‘Directors, Nathaniel 
Niles was elected Presiaeut, — — E. Granniss 
Vice-President, both weaninees: 

OLIVER “ BERRY. Cashier. 


NNDB AL REPORT OF THE UNEXCEL- 
ELLED FIREWORKS COMPANY, a corpora- 
tion ——- — under the laws of the State of New 
York, and paving its principal Bg of business at 
New ‘Lots, K ngs County, New 
The TT) Stock of said Company is one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Of said Capital Stock one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars thereof has 
been paid in cash and fourteen thousand dollars 
pny has been issued in oo for property nec- 
ssary for the Company’s bus: 
“The existing debts of — Company do not exceed 
seventy-five thousand dollars 
CHAS. ‘CR ROWELL, President. 
CA JOHNSON,” All of the 





Trustees. 
Dated New York, January 9th, 1888. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
CHAS. CROWELL, being duly sworn, says: That 
he is the President of the said The Ls gy pan Fire- 
works Company, and that the now lode ng Annual Re- 
port is true, to the best of his know Hag and belief. 
CROWELL. 
Sworn to before me this 9h day of January, 1 1888. 
UNTINGTON 
lene Public, Kings’ Co., 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Couaty 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE demand that is being experienced 
in the various departments of the dry- goods 
trade showsa growing improvement since 
our last report, notwithstanding the in- 
clement weather that has interfered with 
the distribution of goods to aconsiderable 
extent. Merchants are now commencing 
to replenish the depletion of their stocks 
with considerable freedom, which indi- 
cates that the consumption of goods by 
the consumer is steadily absorbing what 
supplies there may be on hand. The 
prospects continue to be bright as to the 
future, and a cheerful feeling prevails 
throughout the trade, owing to thesub- 
stantial basis there has been established 
for a prosperous year in the carrying over 
of such small stocks and the increasing 
demand that prevails at this period of the 
season, Buyers are flocking to this mar- 
ket trom all parts of the country, and an 
active businessin the near future is con- 
fidently expected by commission houses 
and large jobbers who cultivate a pack- 
age trade. 

COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 

The business of the cotton goods de- 
partment exhibits a healthy improvement 
in the fact of the hardening tendency 
there is displayed in prices and the con- 
tinued increase in the demand for goods. 
Brown sheetings, drills, bleached goods 
and wide sheetings are in steady request 
by package-buyers, but selections average 
light. Corset jeans, sateens, flat-fold 
cambrics and silesias are in moderate de- 
mand and firm, and colored cottons, as 
denims, cheviots, ticks, dyed duck, 
checks, stripes, plaids, cottonades, etc., 
are selling toa fairamount. Crochet and 
marseilles quilts are doing fairly well in 
some quarters, as are many descriptions 
of white goods, diapers and _ scrims. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The improvement in the transactions 
of the woolen goods department con- 
tinues, though there is no disposition 
manifested to depart from the conserva- 
tism that has influenced the dealings of the 
past. Clothiers place orders for over- 
coatings and tall weight goods in moder- 
ate quantities. Cloakings were in some 
demand for early delivery, with the call 
mainly for beavers. Orders for satinets 
reach a very fair aggregate amount. Ken- 
tucky jeans are selling to about the usu- 
al extent for the season for prompt de- 
livery. Few if any orders for forward 
delivery are being placed, and manufac- 
turers’ agents seem quite indifferent to 
doing anything in that line on the basis 
of present prices. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $5,473,714 5,219,842 
Thrown on market.... 5,714,963 6,218,777 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 5,818,589 5,670,064 
Thrown on market.... 5,932,158 5,26] 855 


One of the largest wholesale dry-goods 
commission houses in this city informs 
us through its chief that its sales during 
the past twelve months were over $12,- 
000,000; that its losses were, all told, less 
than $500; that its sales thus far the pres- 
ent month show a handsome increase 
over those of the corresponding period of 
last year; that it has no surplus stock on 
hand; that prices have just been advanced 
some five per cent. on the gouds manu- 
factured by one of their largest and best 
consignees. These facts—for they are 
facts—show which way the wind blows. 


READING NOTICES. 


I¥ your thoughts turn toward the Golden West you 
cannot do better than to subscribe for tne SAN l’RAN- 
cIsco WEEELY | CHRONICLE. It is the representative 
journal of the Pacific Coast and seems to make a 
point of giving the fullest information about all sec- 
tions of that wonderful courtry. $1.50 a year by mail 
postage paid. 75 cts. for aix months.—Adv. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


Too little attention has been paid in the past to the 
quality of soap generally used, but at present there is 
no aang A for any one, even in most — circum- 
stances, using an inferior quality of soa The Fisk 
Mauufacturing Company, of springtield, ” Mass., are 
among those manufacturers who claim to produce an 
article of soap which is not only safe to use in the 
laundry, buta positive pleasure for the toilet. As 
ore, one knows,an inferior soap ego opm and 
is injurious for bath or toilet purposes, while on the 
contrary a soap like the Tee manufactured by 

the Fisk Manufacturing Compan oes not destroy 
the clothing and is a positive faxury for toilet use. 

















THE CHOCOLATE GIRL. ..—Possibly most of the peo- 
pe who are Vy + with the picture of the choco- 

te girl, used for so long as an advertisement, think 
it a creation of some artist's fancy. On the contrary 
itisa portrait, the portrait of a very pretty Vien- 
nese woman, and has a romantic story attached to it. 
It seemsthat some years ago a young German stu 
dent of nobie birth fell in iove with a yeotts choco- 
late girlwhoserved him with this delicious bever- 
age ina Viennacafé. She was a respectable girl and 
he an honorable gentleman; and he married her. 
He felt poses of her humbie origin, and haa her por- 
trait painted by a famous German artist in the pic- 
turesque costume she wore when ho first met her; 
ana this portrait 1s now among the most valued art 
treasures of the government.—Ez. 


DAWSON & CO. 


Picture Frames. 
1S EAST 17 THST., 








Price Reduced. See page 3}. 


New York City. 
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Moencld 
F itteible ¥ 


EMBROIDERIES. 


CAMBRIC, 


NAINSOOK 
AND SWISS EMBROIDERIES, 


Embroidered Robes, 
TORCHON, 
Medicis and Cluny Laces. 


Proadevay K 1th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. J aeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 


Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 


BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 


STOCKINET: 


Are very soft, agreeable. comfortable, and 
not only a luxury and a blessing, but absouutely in- 
dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 
essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cov- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly period of physical relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed,or when suddenly called up in a 
cold room at night, so uncomfortably familiar to all 
robed in cotton or linen night-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “natural” color, or “ white” woolen lace—those 
made of the soft, gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the naturalcolor lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more ciearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K ” and “ B”’ natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted to winter use, and 
are described and illustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28. 

Orders filled by Mail or Express. and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


CGOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 
“Greatest ofer. Now's your time 


to get orders for our cele 

Teas, Coffees and Gakieg 

eo sc and secure & beantite - 
Band 


id Band or Moss 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold 
= LR a OA es ey 
e 8 lonary. or iculal 
EAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
® ba ot Th and 33 Veser St., New York. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 











COMPANY 














TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets 
COMPLETE OUTS 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


—_ 


otel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 














Jusurance. 


WHAT IS THIS BUT DECEPTION ? 





THE following is a copy—made by pho- 
tography and somewhat reduced in size 
in order to fit the column—of the first 
page of one of, the circulars of the society 
issuing it : 
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Mu ualeBenefifeltif 


«tASSOCIAFION: OF‘ AMERICH.+ 
eee 





+120. © 220 » BROADWAY,» 


ww” TORR. 
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INCORPORATED VNDER AN ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE DF THE 
STATE OF New YORK, PASSED May 12. 18765. 


++Fep the Insuring of Lives ak Cest.+ 


erie 





PEPOSITARY OF GENERAL FUND’ 
The’ National Citizens’ Bankiof the City of New York. 


TRUSTEE OF RESERVE FUND: 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York. 
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The line ‘‘Mutual Benefit Life ” is large 
and prominent, and the line ‘‘ associa- 
tion of America” is small and unobtrusive. 
No. 240 Broadway is opposite the City Hall. 
The office occupied is a short flight of 
stairs above the sidewalk, and on the 
front windows the name is blazoned in all 
the glory of gold leaf, the ‘‘ association of 
America” being so modestly added as to 
attract little attention. A big sheet of 
cloth now hides these windows, announc- 
ing the removal of the association, and 
following the same style of lettering. 
The present office, on the ground floor of 
the Stewart Building, has three windows 
on Broadway, level with the sidewalk. 
These windows are lettered exactly 
alike. The words ‘‘Mutual Benefit” are 
spread across the glass, as large and star- 
ing as its width allows; under the curved 
line formed by these two words is the 
single word “‘life.”” Under these the ‘‘as- 
sociation of America” is modestly added. 
Deep blue shades pull up from the bot- 
tom of each window, and these shades 
are drawn up so as to exactly cover the 
lower half; the effect is to almost obscure 
the ‘“‘association of America,” which is 
hardly distinguishable against the blue 
background. while the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit 
Life” stands out as boldly as the resources 
of sign-painting can make it. 

At 137 Broadway, up-stairs, in a very 
ordinary looking building. and using only 
avery ordinary sign, is the city agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
In Broad Street, Newark, is 
the home office of that company, which 


Company. 


occupies a plain, brown-stone building 
with no sign at all, or (if we are in error 
as to that), with one so unobtrusive as to 
dono more than indicate the spot.to a 
searcher. The company is forty-three 
years old. Instyle it resembles its build- 
ing—solid, dignified, far removed from 
everything of the meretricious or clap- 
trap sort, disdaining *‘ brass-band” com- 
petition. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in ordinary conversation and writ- 
ing, is the Mutual Benefit Life, or the Mu- 
tual Benefit—the last two or three words, 





although a part of the legal corporate 


title, are surplusage in use. The Mutual 
Benefit Life Association of America is 
also, and for the same reason, the Mutual 
Benefit Life in ordinary parlance. A very 
large number—probably the majority— 
of all insured persons could not give cor- 
rectly, off-hand, the name of their com- 
pany, unless having been lately officially 
reminded of it by a renewal notice or 
otherwise. What is plainly presented to 
the eye of the circulars of this assess- 
ment society is, Mutual Benefit Life. 
What the passer-by on Broadway sees is, 
Mutual Benefit Life. If a man in search 
of the Newark company of that name 
walks into the Stewart building and in- 
quires if that is the office of the Mu- 
tual Benefit or of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, his question will hardly be 
answered in the negative, nor will the 
distinction between the two be unneces- 
sarily pointed out. The association is 
what its sign declares—the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. 

Perhaps this may seem a too prolonged 
dwelling upon the similarity of titles; 
but itis more than similarity—it is for 
practical purposes an identity. And is it 
an innocent identity? The company of 
that name was founded in 1845, and the 
men who started this assessment society 
cannot plead ignorance of its existence 
and standing. If they plead that the 
name is a specially good and fitting one, 
such an excuse is not received from in- 
fringers of patented good things. If they 
plead the scarcity of desirable names, any 
burglar could as well plead his own scarc- 
ity of property as excuse for taking that 
of others. To say that they were unable 
to think of as good a name is no excuse, 
and does not fit well their professing to 
have devised an original and long-felt- 
want scheme of insurance. 

There is clearly only one explanation. 
These men appropriated the name as a 
valuable trade-mark. They deliberately 
intended to have their society mistaken 
for the well established old company, 
and their careful putting the title into 
prominence on their signs and their docu- 
ments confirms this. 

All intelligent people agree in one 
opinion of the man who uses another’s 
trade-mark, and they conclude that goods 
which are offered in market with intent 
that they shall be mistaken for the goods 
of another are not desirable goods to buy. 
Whatever is not content to stand on its 
own merits but tries to appropriate the 
previously earned reputation of some- 
thing else by imitating its name or ap- 
pearance is by that fact condemned, 
whether it is soap, machinery, books, or 
insurance. 

Why does not the State prevent this? 
Because the State is erroneously sup- 
posed to do some material and con- 
stant service in the way of guardian- 
ship. There is a statute which author- 
izes the Insurance Superintendent to 
refuse a certificate of incorporation when- 
ever the proposed name is too much like 
some other already in use; but whoever 
looks to State supervision for protection 
misplaces confidence. 

This Mutual Benefit Life has managed 
to secure the usual list of eminent citi- 
zens for directors—at least it prints their 
names. Mr. W. H. Oakley, President of 
the Citizen’s Bank; Mr. G. T. Patterson, 
Jr., President of the Clinton Fire; San- 
ford Hunt, D.D., of the Methodist Book 
Concern; Clinton B. Fisk, a possible presi- 
dential candidate om the Prohibition 
ticket; Mr. Henry E. Simmons, of the 
American Tract Society—we notice these 
on the list. Perhaps these men do not 
know of the use of their names; if they 
do know it, they may not know that the 
association began by appropriating its own 
name. 
and demerits as an assessment society is 
now immaterial, nor is it needful to con- 
sider whether anybody, and, if so, how 
many, have actually been deceived. The 
fraudulent intent plainly appears to exist 
—that should be enough. Do men at the 
head of responsible financial institutions 
and cennected with representative evan- 
gelical societies feel that they can allow 
their names to be attached to an enterprise 
which begins in the way we have indi- 





cated ? 





What are its comparative merits 


A SIGNIFICANT ERROR. 





THE present ‘* protected risks” combi- 
nation here has been by some writers un- 
besitatingly ascribed to the discovery by 

the stock companies that they were los- 

ing or likely to lose their business to the 

Mutuals and that the methods of the latter 
must be copied. Butis there good ground 
for such an inference? To judge the 
comparative importance of the Mutuals’ 
competition, we must see how much they 
have accomplished already; to do that, 
look where they haye had their largest 
and most successful development— Massa- 
chusetts. At the end of last year the 
companies doing business in that state 
had in force an aggregate of $11,666,000,- 
000 of risks, of which the Mill Mutuals of 
the state had $206,000,000, of which about 
one-half was located within Massachu- 
setts. Granting the most which can ra- 
tionally be said in praise of the operations 
of these companies, it still appears that 
their share in the above total is only a lit- 
tle over one and three-quarters per cent. 
But they are the leaven which will leaven 
the lump, and are in that respect formi- 
dable? In considering this question we 
must remember that this comparatively 
trivial attainment is the result uf a goodly 
number of years. Moreover, they are 
founded upon special conditions not at 
all easy to find or to produce in the general 
underwriting field. 

The managers of companies might do 
worse than to pass an hour in reflecting 
what a comment upon their reputation 
and methods it is to conclude that they 
are afraid of the Mutuals because they pro- 
pose a combination for the improvement 
of risks! Why might they not be sup- 
posed to be sincerely desirous of doing 
something toward improving the condi- 
tions of the business and reducing its cost 
while increasing its profits? That they 
are, instead, supposed to be pricked into 
action by the fear of losing business on 
the present unprofitable conditions is their 
own fault. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


It always gives us great pleasure to pre- 
sent to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT the 
statements of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, a company which we 
have watched from its incorporation, and 
with whose history we have been very famil- 
iar. The sixty-ninth semi-annual state- 
ment shows that the total cash assets of the 
Home are $8,091,182.61, with acash capital of 
38,000,000, and a net surplus of $1.375,690.75. 
The assets of the Home seem to be invested 
in the very best securities. Its income from 
this source alone amounts to about $300,- 
000 a year. The crucial test of an insurance 
company lies in three things—its capital, 
reserve egy fund, and net surplus—in 
all of these the Home Insurance Company 
is more than strong. Its management now 
is as it has been for many years, wise and 
conservative. It has weathered the most 
severe ordeals to which a fire insurance com 
pany can be subjected, and has been of in- 
estimable benefit to the country at large. 
The usual five per cent. semi-annual divi- 
dend has been declared payable on the 12th 
of January. 





THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Travelers, Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is so well known from one 
end of the land to the other that whenever the 
name is mentioned one has, involuntarily, 
a feeling uf acquaintance with it, andin 
many cases this acquaintance has been 
a practical and helpful one. The Travelers, 
in addition to its regular life business, has 
for many pee transacted an accident busi- 
ness, and has earned a reputation through- 
out the country which might be envied by 
any life company. It has always been ina 
prosperous condition; its resources are so 
large that it is able to pay its losses. no 
matter how heavy, promptly and without 
discount immediately upon receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. All of its policies contain 
non-forfeiture provisions, and in every way 
it appeals to wise and sensible people who 
want an insurance that insures. It has 
$10,000,000 of assets with $2,000,000 of sur- 

lus, and has paid to policy-holders during 

ts existence over $14,000,000. Any one de- 

siring either life or accident insurance will 
not go amiss in securing a policy in the 
Travelers, of Hartford. Its officers are, 
James Batterson, President, Rodney Den- 
nis, Secretary, and John E. Morris, Asst, 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The seventy-eighth annual statement of 





the American Fire Insurance Company, of 
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Philadelphia, is published elsewhere in our 
columns, and the attention of our readers 
is called to itscriticalexamination. It may 
be of interest to persons unfamiliar with 
fire insurance to say, that since the organiza- 
tion of the American Fire it has paid Konus, 
holders for losses alone about $8, 

so that aslight idea can be gained of the 
great value of such an organization as the 
American is to the country at large. It had 
on January first, total cash assets of $2,401,- 
956.11, wit cash capital of $500,000, and a 
surplus over and above al! liabilities of 
$411,577.28. Its officers—some of the best 
underwriters of Philadelphia—are as fol- 
lows: Thos. H. Montgomery, President, 
Richard Maris, Secretary, and James B. 
Young, Actuary. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





IN SURANCE. 


1851, THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful rience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po.cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDGERLY, President. 
ENRY 8, LEE, Vice President 
JOHN A, eALe. Secretary. 














J. M. 


ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J, B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


‘(TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 











New tte fe 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. 1 TI Pres. Jos. M. ag Sec 


Total Surplus......... oy ae aes ss 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies aye <= in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, an ane mn bject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law 0} 

Cash surrender ane tt, insurance values in- 
dorsed on every Zit 

Pamphlets e anatory of =e. New Poature may be 
had on ypplication at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





Increase in assets over................ $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........#2,400,000 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY, 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, destring to represent the Com- 
any, are invited to address J S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE, N EWARK, N. J. 


Cash Assets over - - 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 


Dr. 
Liabilities (Reserve, com- 
puted at 4 per cent.)...... $1,480,291 00 
F 
A 
Surplus to Policy-holders. .. 487,078 13 








$1,967,369 13 





$1,950,000. 


IST, 1888, 

Cr. 
Bonds and Mortgages, first 

MO 5 as svocsinetoxncedass $1,590,732 00 
U. S. Gov. Bonds, market 

PR nae hae 125,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Office... 175,662 88 
ES Ore 55,516 98 
Interest due and accrued... 11,353 84 
WOME BOCTUOE. «0.0 <cccccccces 266 67 
Unreported Premiums and 

Premiums in course of col- 

SOCERON COIGE 6 is cccccciione 8,336 76 


$1,967,369 13 


The surplus, according to the New York Standard, and 4} per cent. interest, is 
$662,323 13. , The increase in Surplus by has Standard during the year is $133,624.74. 


The Record of - Twelve Years. 





New Policies Issued. Income. Claims Paid. 
Cd. sits ce céae he enka 7,905 $14,543 10 $1,957 50 
indies hewkne ee « 10,521 28,635 80 5,296 22 
es Sins ahethainn ena ee 20,064 60,480 06 11,337 65 
be ains ahaa mika wee 35,879 123,646 00 28,012 61 
SE ae re 101,856 258,322 14 57,256 05 
0 Sen eee 119,731 412,665 64 111,508 17 
Era aks. sana mele 144,234 584,593 45 157,705 59 
EE FE eae 216,203 845,902 62 222 ,073 41 
SS rr 249,828 1,156,580 30 322/382 25 
a eee 286,152 1,509,663 08 418,622 = 
EE ee 370,358 2,164,957 43 593,272 7 
DSST cccccccccccccccccccccce 495,998 3,013,350 97 $53, $18 64 


Total Death Claims Paid - 


$2,778,243 02 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. 
Hon. HENRY J. YATES, Treasurer, 


HORACE ALLING, + 4 Vice-President. 


EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel. 


DWARD 8. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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Sp 


WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. e 


———_e-oe—__—_ 


The Travelers, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has prospered where concerns with Cheaper 


Rates have all died, because it could be 


relied on to pay its Claims in 


full, and they could not. 


INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much money thrown away. 


bring upon it. 
mediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


THE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES 


ave sufficient to pay AT ONCE the most enormous mass of 
claims that even great railroad and steamboat accidents can 


PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without discount, im- 


NON-FOR- 


FEITURE provisions in all its Policies. 


Ten Millions of Assets. 
Paid Policy-Holders over $14,000,000. 


The American Fire 





Two Millions of Surplus. 


JAS. C. BATTERSON, Pres. 


RODN EY DENNIS, Sec. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See. 





INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET. 





SEVENTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company, January Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS : 


Real Estate unencumbered... 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 

CN cccusiaverdiaisatincanmeceen . 
Ground Rents, well secured. 
United States Loans 
Bonds and Loans 
Loans on Deposits 
Interests and Rents due and 

SRI iciscanatbe encteritemneiia 
Premiums in course of collec- 


eee eeerersesees 


Cash in Banks and office of 


Company 





ToTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1888.$2,401,956 11 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
J.B. YOUNG, Actuary. — 





LIABILITIES: 
$232,695 13 | Losses in process of adjust- 
— I cnccactnminctanine shkmtaveas $181,405 89 
894,539 50] Reinsurance Fund, tempo- 
RPP EE UIE cstrsmemioseinrotinetian 893,830 67 
135,887 50 | Reclaimable on perpetual 
893,159 78 I idacnicassosdscperescuesons 412,307 27 
84,900 00 | Dividends uncalled for....... 75 00 
_.___ | Commissions unpaid.......... 2,760 00 
16,570 58 | Cash Capital.............::...s000 500,000 00 
NIN <orintcntscecacesbcmoonieeets 411,577 28 
35,154 49 
102,345 79 
$2,401,956 11 
DIRECTORS: 


P. S. HUTCHINSON, 


JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, 


ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr., 


CHARLES P. PEROT, 


CHAS. 8S. WHELEN, 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 








CE i. ooo nk a hose cscedscaceancobaacedeonebancrseensgeereeee $3,000,000 00 
Re I i kas peucbdneeecetns esentoucsntesseeee tes to eteow 3,274,761 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 400,118 80 
ee FI NE IIs oss oc iececccacccess sesiceeccevecisencsectancunee 10,612 06 
Pe WN aoa 050 00x00ccsccrnnnckesesyasenpegesbereesaeagenchy eekeeeawen 1,375,690 75 

I a ois 05:56 sks Medan daetesned chcowdsucssnbewe Dest ental $8,061,182 61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

NS cic cdisetnbes<ccugerbniss saan nea b ene bean tet4cenn thes oon $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value).................0.cceeeceeeeceeecees 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)...................cceeeceeeeeeeeees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... RA SAS PREP E Re ere) AS eee 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, ES888....................... 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................44 341,532 89 


I es svencrwsececascsnsainceetenedesdesce tes ocseuscenurrtubeesanees 1,349,967 59 
Total.... $8,061,182 61 








DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTR“NG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
BENJAMIN PERKINS 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R. FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 


T. B. GREENE CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
W. o BIGELOW, Ass't Sec’s. D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., J.H. WASHBURN Vi -President and Sec’y 


ATLANTIC|, Continental 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. | cerces, sew vork, wo Bronaway, 


Come Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. ED. 





NEW YORE, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair (of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

on the 3lst of December, 1886. Reserve, ample forallciaims, 481,323 82 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 & Net Surplus...............cceeesees 1,374,856 93 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist TotalA ts, J ‘ 
ELLER OIA 48 vee 1,426,049 46 accte, Jan. 1st,1887. 96,988,081 28 
—enemenretanner This company conducts its business under the Re- 


Total Marine Premiums. ...........++++6 $5,235,299 9 9 strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law.’ The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

















1886 to 3lst December, 1886..........+.0006 $3,817,699 80 
rcs DIRECIORS: 
Losses paid during the same 
"icon abana $2,206,588 68 H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
Returns of Premiums and F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
OIE cccccsnccccccceosss 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
viz: SAMUEL D. BABCOC RIRAM PARNEY, 
United States and State of New York Se SHITTENDEN, = A te u D RA at 
“ 3 q JNO. L. RIKE 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 WM. H. SWAN ENRY F. SPAULDING 
secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 107,100 0 | HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
ea! Estate and @laims due the Company AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REE 
estimated at 501.647 81 THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EARLE 
esoudeeecerecesscesnetedoscons 647 THEODORE! HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 jou a, RICHARDS, mole H. yy BU 
“ ARD MARTI 
Cams Bp BARE... ccscccccccccccvcccccccoccssce 285,254 68 ALEX. E. OR ’ BRADISH JOHNS ky, 
NE Fie ccna csninneaehoaonsatens $12,445 @ | WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VE 


————— JAMES F RASER, WM. A. TER 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates | WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first | B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
of February next. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their W 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first A Ss H I N G T O N 
of February next, from which date all interest there- LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 
ie See ba —— produced at the W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

e of payment and cancele 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net bh -- Pisoni — 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending ~ascigge >. a gg . pos 
Sist December, 1886, for which certificates will be 1s- a pds ag Re 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. yan he sabe Guna H tone a + 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. _— thet policies ta 


TRUSTEES: See Charter. 











WEE Sonn, — ABOEEUEMONE —— 

A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 2! Courtiandt St. 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT, 

WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

BENJAMIN HL *FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 

JOSI i Oo LO JAMES FOREST 


A S G. DE RES 
SOUND WOO CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

















RT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY VEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BE 

WILLIAM H. MACY, EDW’D FLO JONES, 
C. A. HAND. NSON W. 

JOHN D HEWLE LETT, THOMAS ATLAND 





Insurance 


do. do. 


do. do. 
Other Claims, - 
Net Surplus, 


Total Assets, 


Cash Capital - - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, [Fire], 
(Inland), 
do. Unpaid Losses, (Fire), 
(Inland, 


“The AZ-tna Still Leads.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FETNA 


Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1887. 


- — 4,000,000 00 
1,856,196 74 
9,630 08 
184,081 74 
66,500 00 


- 66,922 37 
3,345,058 04 





$9,528,388 97 





Losses Paid in 69 Years, $61,630,000 00 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B, CLARK, Asst. Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





Capital Stock, paid up in cash, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, . 


GEO. B. BODWELL, Secretary. 


Outstanding Losses and all other Liabilities, - - 
Surplus, as regards Policy-holders, 


Total Cash Assets, 


- $1,000,000 00 
432,029 36 
66,090 04 
1,143,256 36 


$1,641,375 76 
CHAS. B. WHITING. President, 








SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
th’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 








LI Rn EBB, _ JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
OHA eS Pp BURDETT, IRA BU 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 





subscription to 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious “d Literary Newspaper in the 





W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. “$2,016 08 a 





World, 





NO MATTER 


fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
will prove a help, an instructer, an edu-«~ 
cator. 
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Old and ‘Young. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


Now that for aye are closed her patient 
eyes, 
Before in earth this mortal part we lay, 
We check emotions that within us rise 
And take our leave of the unconscious 
clay. 


Though well we understand she is not here, 
The lines familiar of the tranquil face 
Recall the smile, as if it lingered near, 
Where charity had made her dwelling- 
place 


As onewho welcomes voyagers from afar 
And stays to bless returning whence they 
came, 
’T was often hers to greet life’s rising star, 
And hers as well to watch the sinking 
flame. 


Friend of our kind, we shall remember thee; 
Large wasthy heart; an empire’s wealth 
were less; 
The world is better for thy company; 
Most lives are failures; thine was a 


success. 


Not here but there. 
down, 
Across thy course the shadowy valley lay; 
But morning’s smile o’ertaking evening’s 
frown 


The gloaming dropping 


All in an instant swept its gloom away. 


Our lives will miss thee gone beyond recall, 
Thy place unfilled, mother in Israel; 
But night and morning soon will touch us 


all; 
Then we shall greet thee; until then, 
farewell. 


TAUNTON, MAS8s. 





AN ABSOLUTE LUNATIC. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


It is of myself and my affairs that [ 
propose to treat briefly under the above 
unflattering title; although I must begin 
by saying that it does not, in my own 
opinion, apply to me in any way whatso- 
ever. In the opinion of others, who con- 
sider themselves well qualified to judge, 
it does, and they have expressed that opin- 
ion with the greatest frankness and fre- 
quency. I do not blame them for this; 
for i have noticed that whenever one 
adopts or contemplates a peculiarly sane 
and logical line of conduct one is sure to 
be set down as a madman; nor do I seek 
to disguise the fact that I have always 
been considered eccentric. Eccentricity, 
of course, means irregularity, or a devia- 
tion from that which is usual. It is not 
usual to follow out a principle to its logi- 
cal result; it is not usual to have the 
courage of one’s convictions; perhaps it 
is not very usual to have convictions at 
all, worth speaking of. Now, as it has 
ever been my aim to acquire a complete 
set of these, and to act upon them when 
acquired, Icannot and do not wonder at 
my friends calling me odd, though [ think 
it might be taken as an extenuating cir- 
eumstance that I have never succeeded. 
The truth is that, being a very rich man, 
and a bachelor, and having no near rela- 
tives to dispute my entire control over 
my possessions, I have given away a great 
deal of money during the past twenty 
years. ‘‘Immensely to dear Lord Ends- 
leigh’s credit, of course,” says Lady Traf- 
fick, who has not herself erred in a similar 
direction; ‘* but one can’t help regretting 
a little that he should be so impulsive and 
so indiscriminate,” 

It may have been impulse or it may 
have been a lack of discrimination or it 
may have been, and I dare say it was, both 
that led me to the little church of St. Au- 
gustine’s, Oxford Street, one Sunday 
evening in the June of last year. If there 
is one thing that Iabhor more than an- 
other it is an evening service, and I have 
never been in the habit of attending such 
functions; but it so chanced that, nod. 
ding over the Observer at the club that 
afternoon, I had seen a notice that the 
Reverend Ambrose Aylmer was to preach 
at St. Augustine’s, and as I had heard 
that this Reverend Ambrose was a stir- 
ring sort of preacher, and as I didn’t hap- 
pen to have any appetite for dinner, I 
thought I would go and listen to him, in- 
stead of dropping off to sleep. 
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St. Augustine’s I found to be a ritulistic 
place of worship, which I was glad of, 
because in churches of that class one can 
sit down where one likes, whereas in those 
which are supported by pew-rents I am 
sure to be recognized by the verger or the 
church-wardens or somebody and dragged 
off to a conspicuous and honorable posi- 
tion, where the parson detects me and 
smiles and thinks to himself that if he 
doesn’t find a five-pound note in the 
offertory-bag, I must be a stingier man 
than is commonly supposed. 

The Reverend Ambrose did not know 
me, or did not see me; otherwise I dare 
say his eyes would have glistened, for the 
congregation did not appear to be a 
wealthy one and he was preaching on be- 
half of I forget what charitable under- 
taking in the east of London where his 
own parish was situated. I rubbed my 
hands and chuckled inwardly when he 
chose for his text that somewhat startling 
injunction: ‘‘ Sell all that thou hast and 
give to the poor”; for I thought to my- 
self, ‘‘ Now, how is he going to explain 
that away?” 

Well, he didn’t explain it away. He 
assumed that the majority of his-hearers 
would say that the command or counsel 
in question was not addressed to them, 
and he admitted that they would proba- 
bly be right. Charity, no doubt, began at 
home; a man who had a wife or chil- 
dren dependent upon him could hardly be 
required to deprive them and himself of 
all the earthly possessions, large or small, 
that might be his. ‘* But,” said he—and 
this was the part of his discourse which in- 
terested me—‘‘ what if there should be 
amongst us aman circumstanced as was 
he to whom the words of the text were 
spoken And what if such a one being 
rich, free from family ties and having 
no one but himself to consider, should de- 
cide to face the trial from which the 
other shrank, and, casting his whole for- 
tune into the abyss of the misery of 
his fellow-creatures, should resolve to 
share their poverty during the remainder 
of his life?” 

** Why, of course,” I replied inaudibly 
from my obscure corner, ‘‘ he would be 
called afool for his pains by all sensible 
persons.” 

That, however, was only one of the re- 
sults which might be expected to ensue 
from the sacrifice described, and though 
the most certain, was possibly not the 
most important. What, I wondered, 
would the other results be to benefactor 
and benefited. And I went on wondering 
for the next twenty minutes or so, paying 
little heed to the eloquence of the Rev- 
erend Ambrose, who indeed soon quitted 
that branch of his subject and proceeded 
to the consideration of more practical 
issues. 

When the service was over, I gave my 
card to the vergerand told him to take it 
to Mr. Aylmer, with a message to the 
effect that I was waiting outside and 
should be glad of a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with that cleric if he would kindly 
consent to walk part of the way home 
with me. Presently out came the little 
smooth-shaven man, who was clad in a 
long, fluttering black cloak and a hat 
with a very broad brim. 

‘*Lord Endsleigh,” said he, ‘it is a 
great pleasure to me to make your per- 
sonal acquaintance. Your name, as I 
need scarcely tell you, is already very 
familiar to me. Your splendid munifi- 
cence” — 

‘** Yes, I know,” I interrupted, perhaps 
a little rudely; for that kind of thing has 
been said to me so many, many times and 
I am so deadly sick of hearing it. **But,” 
I continued, ‘“* what I now think of doing 
will quite eclipse my previous record and 
place me upon a pinnacle of—of—well, I 
don’t exactly. know what description of 
pinnacle it will be. Much, no doubt, will 
depend upon the point of view of the 
spectator. In short, Mr. Aylmer, I am 
disposed to adopt the course which you 
more or less recommended just now to 
persons situated as lam and to throw in 
my lot with the other millions of poor 
men, after having thrown them the 
whole of my fortune to be scrambled 
for.” 

He gave a gasp, stood still upon the 








pavement and asked me whether I was 
serious. 

I replied that I really didn’t know ; for 
I always try to be truthful (though I am 
aware of what a disconcerting and puz- 
zling habit thatis), and the truth is that 
one of the chief difficulties which I have 
had to contend against through life is to 
find out when Lam serious and when I 
am not. : 

Mr. Aylmer, in a tone of some displeas- 
ure, observed that the matter was scarce- 
ly one for jesting. I knew he would say 
that, and I also knew that when I had 
reassured him, he would say that a step 
of so momentous a nature should not be 
taken without full thought and careful 
consideration. But what I had not alto- 
gether anticipated was the enthusiasm 
with which he seconded my idea after we 
had had a little further talk. Voluntary 
poverty, he said, was one of the virtues 
inculcated by the Church, and one which 
had not unfrequently been practiced in 
the early days of Christianity. Now, un- 
happily, it had fallen into disuse; but if 
the example of a return to it should be set 
by a man in my position, who could say 
what the consequences might not be? It 
would, he believed, ring throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; it would 
encourage and strengthen the weaker 
brethren; it would, it must be respected 
even by those who could not go so far as 
to imitate it;\and as for myself, he was 
very sure that it would at least enable me 
to say upon my death-bed that I had not 
lived in vain. 

I confess that I was somewhat infected 
by his fervor. What we all think of first 
is ourselves, and the notion of being able 
to die with the consciousness that I had 
not lived in vain, was attractive to me; 
for, as it happens, that is precisely the 
point upon which I have never been able 
to feel any certainty at all. So, after 
some more conversation, I parted with 
Mr. Aylmer upon most cordial terns, 
promising him that I would think things 
over for a few days, and let him know of 
my final decision; because he was very 
instant that I should do nothing in a 
hurry. 

I went home to my great empty house 
in St. James’s Square, and had some din- 
ner and a cigar; and I daresay I may 
have indulged in a nap over the latter, as 
I am very apt to do when I sit down ina 
low arm-chair after eating. Be that as it 
may, I became sufficiently broad awake 
as soon as I got into bed; for then, and 
not until then, I remembered one formi- 
dable drawback to my scheme in the shape 
of the circumstance that I was engaged 
to be married. To the commonplace 
mind, it may appear strange that I should 
not have thought of that before. I can 
ouly say that, having lived for more than 
forty years in the world without having 
once been engaged to be married, I was 
unaccustomed to the position, and I sup- 
pose that must have been why it escaped 
my memory. 

When I did recollect the fact I at once 
recognized its importance. Poor, dear 
Gwendoline Ware, one of the sweetest 
and most unselfish, as well as the pret- 
tiest girl Ihave ever known, might pos- 
sibly consent to be the wife of a working- 
man, if she could be brought to see what 
a noble renunciation of the world she 
would make by so doing, and with what 
a grand scheme for the regeneration of 
mankind she would thus connect herself; 
but it was in the last degree improbable 
that her mother would be influenced by 
any such arguments. Not that Lady 
Traftick is indifferent to the regeneration 
of mankind ; on the contrary, a great deal 
of her time is devoted to the achievement 
of that end. Sheis an ardent supporter 
of missionasy effort, her name is promi- 
nent upon the committee lists of half the 
charitable undertakings in London, and if 
her means do not permit her to contribute 
very largely to the funds of the many ex- 
cellent societies of whiclyshe isa member 
she displays extraordinary energy in so. 
liciting contributions from others. But, 
as I was well aware, she was not the 
woman to marry her daughter toa pau- 
per. She had indeed earned notoriety in 
adiametrically opposite capacity, having 
already secured for son-in-law the heir- 





apparent of a duke and an opulent brewer 
who is likely to be raised to the peerage 
ere long; nor could I flatter myself that I 
should ever have become betrothed to the 
beautiful Gwendoline Ware (who is more 
than twenty years my junior) but for the 
good opinion entertained of me by her 
dearmamma. Of that good opinion I 
sadly feared that I was now about to be 
deprived. 

Still, one can no more tell what people 
are made of until one has placed them in 
a trying situation than one can distin- 
guish pure gold from silver gilt without 
applying the customary tests. Therefore, 
after breakfast on the following morning, 
I went off to Chesham Place, where Lady 
Traftick lives, intending, if I may so ex- 
press myself, to pop her ladyship into the 
crucible. 

She came tripping into the morning- 
room, holding out both her plump hands, 
and greeted me with affectionate spright- 
liness, She is a well-preserved woman ; 
her hair is as black as a raven’s wing; she 
is scarcely at all wrinkled, and if one did 
not know from the peerage that she was 
born more than half a century ago, one 
might set herdown as ten years younger 
than she really is. I can remember her 
quite a beauty; though, with her firm, 
round cheeks and her fixed smile, she 
always reminded me a little of the figure- 
head of a coasting brig. 

“You early bird!” she exclaimed. 
** What has brought you here at an hour 
when most people are only thinking of 
beginning the day *” 

**IT came,” answered I, ‘‘ to tell you of 
a project which I have in my head. Un- 
der present circumstances it is only fair 
that you should be told of any projeet 
likely to affect my fortune, and this one, 
if Icarry it out, will affect my fortune 
to the extent of relieving me of it com- 
pletely and finally.” 

I then, in as few words as possible, 
stated what my intentions were, and she 
listened to me with far more composure 
than I had expected. Only, when I had 
finished, she remarked, much as Mr. 
Aylmer had done, that I could not surely 
be serious, 

**But indeed Lam,” I declared. ‘ At 
least, I think I am. You and I, Lady 
Traffick, profess to be convinced Chris- 
tians, and, consequently, I take it that we 
are bound to obey the precepts and teach- 
ing of Christianity to the best of our 
poor ability. Very well; here is as distinct 
a precept as any one can wish for: ‘ Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor.’ 
It is not, I admit, the custom to do this, 
any more than it is the custom to love 
one’s enemies; but we can’t rid ourselves 
of our obligations upon that plea. I am 
sick of half measures. Iam sick of hear- 
ing myself praised up to the skies for 
giving away what I don’t want. I should 
like to have the luxury of feeling that 
whatever other people might be, I at 
least was not an utter sham.” 

Lady Traffick smiled and shook her 
head at me. 

‘*Dear Lord Endsleigh,” said she, “I 
can't tell you how much I admire your 
generosity and—and unconventionality. 
Yet we should bear in mind how deceit- 
ful our hearts are, how apt our imagina- 
tion is to run away with us, and that 
often when we seem to be most unselfish 
we are really thinking more of ourselves 
than of others. Are you not, for in- 
stance, forgetting Gwendoline a little at 
the present moment?” 

‘It is precisely because I do not forget 
her that I am here at the present 
moment,” I replied. 

** You really wish, then, that Gwendo- 
line should be the wife of an artisan, that 
she should cook your dinner and wash 
your clothes?” 

**T dare say you know,” said I, “ that I 
am a tolerably skillful carpenter. IT think 
1 should have no difticulty in earning such 
wages as would enable us to put the 
washing out. As for the dinner, I pre- 
sume that it would have to be cooked at 
home; but as it would probably consist of 
only one course, the labor of cooking it 
would not be excessive.” 

Lady Traftick burst into a short laugh, 
which, however, she instantly checked. 
She said with much gravity that it was 
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not for her to place limits to any one’s 
self-abnegation or to say that this or that 
course was absolutely right or wrong. 
She had her own ideas; but these might 
be quite mistaken. ‘I think, though,” 
she added, ‘‘that before taking such a 
step as you speak of, you would do well 
to consult those whom our Church com- 
mands us to respect and revere. The 
Bishop of Leicester is dining here to-night; 
will you come and meet him and be 
guided by his opinion?” 

‘*T will meet him with pleasure,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘I don’t promise to be guided by 
his opinion. In the House of Lords I of- 
ten find myself compelled to differ froma 
bishop and even to vote against him.” 

‘*Oh, but that is with regard to secular 
matters,” she rejoined. ‘‘ When the 
question is one of the interpretation of 
Scripture, you will surely admit thata 
bishop is entitled to speak with author- 
ity.” 

I was sure, at all events, that the 
Bishop of Leicester would do that, 
whether he was entitled to do so or not. 
I had had the honor of encountering that 
prelate more than once, both in public 
and in private life, and I had noticed that 
his utterances were always authoritative. 
In that respect, as well asin the matter of 
bodily presence (for he is an insigniticant 
looking little creature), he resembles St. 
Paul. I have not been able to detect any 
other points of similarity between him 
and the apostle. But in justice to him I 
must say that when he picked up his glass 
of claret and trotted round Lady Traffick’s 
dinner-table to my side, after the ladies 
had left us, that evening, his manner was 
both mild and conciliatory. 

‘* What is this that I hear about you, 
Lord Endsleigh?” he began, in his squeaky 
little voice; and he proceeded to point out 
with some force and plausibility what 
a misfortune it would be for the com- 
munity at large, and how little the poor 
would profit if all rich men were suddenly 
to resign their riches. 

**T don’t think there is the smallest 
danger of their doing so,” I observed. 

‘* But we are discussing principles,” said 
the Bishop. ‘‘ According to whatI gather 
to be your view, they ought to do so; and 
I venture to think that I have given you 
some good grounds for holding an oppo- 
site belief. Let us, however, set that 
aside for the moment and look at the 
more personal aspect of the case. Now, 
who was this young man of whom we are 
told that he was counseled to sell all that 
he had and give to the poor? Surely a 
most exceptional man. He had, as we 
read, kept all the commandments from 
his youth up. Lord Endsleigh, can you 
say that you have done likewise?” 

I had no hesitation at all in replying 
that I could not. 

** Ah,” observed the Bishop, with a 
bland smile, ‘‘there it is, yousee! No 
man can reach perfection at a bound, or 
wash his hands by one rash act of all the 
responsibilities which attach tothe station 
of life in which he has been placed. Let 
it suffice for you and me, my dear Lord 
Endsleigh, to fulfill our daily common- 
place duties. When we are sure of hav- 
ing accomplished that much we may think 
of performing some act which shall] place 
us upon a higher level than our neigh- 
bors; but not until then—not until then. 
And, liberal as I know that your charities 
are, it may be that they are susceptible of 
enlargement. There is, for example—I 
only mention it by way of example—my 
own Diocesan Church Building Fund, 
which is sadly in need of support.” 

“Tl give you ten pounds,” said I, feel- 
ing in my waistcoat pocket. 

He thanked me and collared the money 
with great promptitude. 

‘*Subscription or donation?’ he in- 
quired, suavely. 

** Donation,” I answered. ‘By this 
time next year I may not be in a position 
to give ten pounds to anybody.” And, 
having thus cleared the Church Building 
Fund out of the way, I was about to 
pursue the interrupted discussion; but at 
this moment there was a general move 
toward the drawing-room. 

‘I think,” said the Bishop, as he 
trotted up-stairs, ‘‘I shall enter you as a 
: j Endsleigh. Yes,” he 





added, chuckling softly, “I think I may 
enter you as a subscriber.” 

Thus it was borne in upon me that the 
good Bishop believed no more in my se- 
riousness than Lady Traffick and Mr. 
Aylmer had done. Now, when a man is 
doing his very best to be in earnest it is 
most vexatious to be met on all sides with 
this sort of good-humored incredulity, 

As soon as I reached the drawing-room, 
feeling the need of a little encourage- 
ment, I made straight for Gwendoline, 
who was sitting upon a sofa apart, yawn- 
ing behind her fan. 

‘*Gwendoline,” said I, ‘‘how would 
you like to marry a horny-handed son of 
toil?” 

Gwendoline has a pair of those dark- 
blue eyes which one so seldom sees and 
which always have a somewhat pathetic 
expression. She turned them slowly upon 
me and answered, with a sigh, ‘*I don’t 
think I should mind—if I cared for him. 
So long as one really cares for one’s hus- 
band, it doesn’t matter who or what he 
may be. The dreadful thing is”— 

But she couldn't tell me what the dread- 
ful thing was, because she was inter- 
rupted by her mother, who now came 
sailing across the room and told her to go 
and sing for us. 

‘* Well,” said Lady Traffick, plumping 
down into the place which Gwen had 
vacated, ‘‘ have you had your little talk 
with the Bishop? He is such a good man, 
I think—and so sensible.” 

‘*T dare say he is as good as gold,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and I am quite sure that he is 
sensible; but Iam not so sure as yet that 
his arguments are unanswerable.” 

‘* Perhaps you haven’t fully considered 
them,” she suggested. 

‘* Perhaps not,” I agreed. ‘I will con- 
sider them to-night. I will mark, learn 
and inwardly digest them; and to-mor- 
row morning I will let you know my final 
determination.” 

With that she had to be contented. Icould 
see by the expression of her mouth that 
she was a little anxious; but she changed 
the subject at once and did not attempt 
to back up the Bishop’s arguments with 
any of her own. Whatever may be urged 
against Lady Traffick—and I have heard 
a good many things urged against her, 
first and Jast—she is no fool. 

I will not venture to assert as much of 
myself. Aman whodoes not know his own 
mind must, I suppose, be pronounced a 
fool, and it is quite impossible for me to 
know mine, by reason of the rapidity 
with which it changes. It may have been 
deference to the episcopal judgment, or 
it may have been that unpleasant sugges- 
tion of Lady Traffick’s about the washing 
of my clothes, or it may have been the 
mere lapse of thirty-six hours that put 
me out of conceit with my idea. In any 
case, when I reached Chesham Place on 
the following morning I was the bearer 
of a compromise. 

‘*T have been thinking,” said I to Lady 
Traffick, ‘‘ over the observations of your 
friend the Bishop, and I have come to the 
conclusion that there was something in 
them.” 

“Twas certain you would,” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

‘“* Yes,” I continued; ‘‘he seemed to 
think that it would be unduly arrogant 
on my part to resign every penny that I 
possess; he gave me to understand that 
such high flights should only be essayed 
by those who have kept the decalogue in- 
tact from their infancy, and I do not hap- 
pen to belong to that select band. More- 
over, I doubt, upon further reflection, 
whether I should be able to support my- 
self and my wife by manual labor, and it 
would be a humiliating thing for a mem- 
ber of the Charity Organization. Society 
to be driven to mendicity. But if I can’t 
give up the whole of my fortune, I can 
without any culpable imprudence, give 
up ninety-nine hundredths of it, and that 
is what I now propose to do.” 

‘*What utter rubbish!” cried Lady 
Traffick, to whom this announcement 
may have been scarcely less unwelcome 
than my former one. 

‘Not at all,’ I returned. ‘‘I hazen’t 
been able to calculate the amount of my 
fortune with absolute accuracy, because 
of course it is impossible to say what my 





estates may fetch until they are put up’ 
for sale ”— 

‘** Merciful heavens !” interrupted Lady 
Traffick; “‘why aren't your estates en- 
tailed !” 

** Because I joined my father in cutting 
off the entail. My father,as I dare say 
you know, was hard up at onetime. That 
was before the coal was discovered which 
set us on our legs again and made rich 
men of us. I was going to say that al- 
though I can’t yet tell exactly what I may 
be worth, my idea is toreserve myself an 
income of £1,000 or £1,500. Upon that 
we shall be able to live with comfort and 
decency.” 

‘*A thousand a year!” shrieked Lady 
Traffick. ‘‘ You must be stark, staring 
mad! Why, you couldn’t even starve 
with decency upon it !” 

I was much grieved to hear Lady Traf- 
fick express herself in this way; because 
she is one who makes lofty professions, 
and she had assured me again and again 
that what made her rejoice so heartily in 
my engagement to Gwen was my stain- 
less character, not my heavy purse. ‘‘ Lady 
Traffick,” said I, gravely, ‘‘ I fearyyou are 
but a worldly old woman.” 

I mentioned a few sentences back that 
her ladyship was no fool; but alas! we all 
become fools when we lose our temper, 
and hers was now completely gone. 

‘Tam not worldly, nor am I old,” she 
exclaimed with a good deal of heat, ‘“‘and 
itis not very polite of you tocall me 
either. But] will notallow my daughter 
to marry a beggar; still less will I allow 
her to marry a lunatic. If you persist in 
this insane scheme, Lord Endsleigh, you 
must consider the engagement as at an 
end.” 

‘* After what the Bishop said to me last 
night about the ten commandments,” I 
remarked, ‘‘ I should be sorry to be in any 
way instrumental in bringing about a 
breach of the fifth. Still the factremains 
that Gwendoline came of age some months 
ago, and if she should see her way to 
share my humble lot, I for my part should 
feel the engagement to be as binding as 
ever.” 

Lady Traffick laughed scornfully. “You 
have my full permission to address your 
ludicrous request to Gwendoline,” she de- 
clared. ‘*‘Gwendoline has not yet taken 
leave of her senses, and thereis no need 
for me to dictate her answer to her.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘if sheis at home, 
perhaps I may be allowed to see her?” 

**By all means,” answered this self- 
confident mother; “I will goand fetch 
her.” 

Two or three minutes later I was 
closeted with my betrothed, and at the 
expiration of another two or three min- 
utes my simple tale had been narrated. 
One can never tell how women will take 
things, and I confess that I was puzzled 
by the way in which Gwendoline re- 
ceived the information that I had to im- 
partto her. She was evidently struggling 
with some strong emotion, and at first I 
was afraid that she was going to burst 
into tears; but a further examination of 
her features led meto change that opin- 
ion. 

*<If,” said I, ‘‘ you feel that you must 
either laugh or have an apoplectic fit, do 
not let any consideration for my feelings 
deter you from laughing. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of Nature.” 

Thus encouraged, she did laugh a lit- 
tle, but lost no time in apologizing. ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, Lord Endsleigh,” said 
she; ‘but it is rather funny of you, isn’t 
it?” 

‘*T dare say it is,” I replied. ‘I do not 
myself see the joke; but then my sense of 
humor has never been accounted keen. 
Never mind the joke for the present; what 
I am anxious to know is whether you will 
agree to marry me, in spite of my reduced 
circumstances.” 

She raised her eyebrows slightly. ‘‘ But 
of course I can’t, Lord Endsleigh,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ Mamma would never hear of 
such a thing.” 

‘*T have just,” I observed, ‘been re- 
minding your mother that you are of 
age.” 

‘Oh, but that has nothing to do with 
it,” she rejoined. ‘I thought you under- 
stood ”— 





** Not at all,” said I, when she came to 
a pause. 

Then she proceeded, not without some 
embarrassment, to explain herself. 
‘*You know, Lord Endsleigh, I—I was not 
quite free to make my own choioe. You 
will say, perhaps, that I might have de- 
fied my mother; but men don’t realize 
In short, I daren’t defy my mother; and— 
and she said you would be kind to me; as I 
am sure you would have been; and so— 
don’t you see how it all happened ?” 

Well, no doubt it was in the last degree 
ridiculous on my part to assume that any 
girl would be willing to espouse me for 
the sake of my beaux yeux. When I brush 
my hair in themorning (there is not much 
of it to brush) my glassreflects the image 
of a middle-aged individual who is neither 
ugly nor handsome. The eyes are of an 
indeterminate hue, and are ornamented 
with crows’-feet at the corners; there are 
threads of gray in the mustache; the 
top of the head, as I have already hinted, 
is but sparsely covered. I don’t know 
what can possess men of forty to imagine 
that women are capable of falling in love 
with them. Would any one of us, for in- 
stance, be so abnormal in his tastes as to 
fall in love with a bald-headed woman ? 
The question answers itself. If I experi- 
enced any mortification, I trust that it 
was only caused by the discovery of my 
own fatuity. At any rate, I believe that I 
displayed none, and I was able to acquiesce 
quite cheerfully in Gwen’s bold assertion, 
that I was as delighted as she was to be 
released from a preposterous engage- 
ment. 

After so candid an interchange of sen- 
timents, it was only natural that we should 
become much better friends than we had 
been for some weeks past, and we had a 
very pleasant chat about many things— 
about Lady Traffick, about matrimony, 
about me and my queer way of behaving. 
I did not contradict Gwen when she sug- 
gested that my threat of resigning the 
part of Dives and assuming that of Laz- 
arus was merely aruse,the object of which 
was to set myself and her free. To this 
day I don’t know whether she really sus- 
pected me of such unpardonable shabbi- 
ness, or whether she only wished to place 
her own conduct in a more favorable 
light; and, indeed, the point is not one of 
any consequence. What was far more 
interesting was the secret which she was 
pleased to confide to me that she had 
been wooed and, so far as her affections 
were concerned, won before I had ever 
thought of presenting myself in the char- 
acter of a suitor. To my mind there 
was something not a little pathetic in the 
calm way in which she related what I 
suppose that most of us would consider a 
tragic experience if 1t were to happen to 
ourselves. She told me the name of her 
rejected admirer—a certain young Tot- 
tenham, whom I remembered to have 
met once or twice in society. He was a 
clerk in a Government Office and had a 
few hundreds a year of his own, besides * 
hissalary. Of course, Lady Traffick had 
sent him about his business. Gwen did 
not seem to think that her mother could 
have acted otherwise or to bear any 
special ill-will against that ruthless ty- 
rant. How the woman must have drilled 
her daughters! And what real genius 
she must have possessed to triumph over 
human nature as she had done! 

One does not like to excite hopes which 
may never be realized; but before I left 
Chesham Place I could not help saying, 
** Now, Miss Ware, you mustn’t give up 
hope yet a while. This sort of thing can’t 
be permitted, you know, and it shan’t be 
permitted. Ifyou will let me have Mr. 
Tottenham’s address, I will see whether 
Ican’t persuade him to be a little less sub- 
missive than you are.” 

She smiled and shook her head, but she 
gave me theaddress and I went away 
quite enamored of a new project, which, 
for the time being, effectually banished 
my former one from my mind. 

Two days later Mr. Tottenham did me 
the honor to dine with me. I had invited 
him to do so, couching my request in 
terms which I thought were likely to in- 
sure its acceptance, and at the appointed 
hour he appeared, looking interrogative 
and a trifle suspicious, He was, how 
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ever, « good-looking, gentleman-like and 

well-mannered youngfellow. He had the 
self-restraint to ask no questions, and if 
he found the dinner a little long and had 
some difficulty in hitting upon subjects 
of conversation, Ihad the best of reasons 
for sympathizing with him. 

As soon as we had got rid of the serv- 
ants I unfolded to him in more explicit 
terms what I had already hinted at in my 
note of invitation; namely, that I was no 
longer engaged to Miss Ware, and that I 
thought it would conduce to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number if he 
would be so good as tostep into my va- 
cant place. ‘‘ Iam aware,” said I, *‘ that 
there is an obstacle in your path; but for- 
tunately it is not an insurmountable one. 
You suffer from a lack of money; I suffer 
from a plethora of the same thing; so that 
we are ina position to afford one another 
mutual accommodation. <A few days ago 
I had all but decided to realize the whole 
of my property and devote the proceeds 
to the relief of the deserving poor; but 
somehow or otber, the more I think of 
this leapin the dark the less I fancy it. 
Moreover, I have had the advantage of 
consultation with a Bishop who is strong- 
ly opposed to any such measure. I wish, 
therefore, by way of a partial substitute, 
to ask you and Gwendoline to consider 
yourselves as my heir and heiress presump- 
tive. You will observe that I say ‘presump- 
tive,’ not ‘appparent.’ [may marry in my 
old age, or I may revert to my notion of 
reducing the sum of human misery by 
plunging into it, accompanied by my re- 
maining money-bags; but, in the mean 
time it is clearly my duty to settle a cer- 
tain sum—say £200,000—upon my heiress 
presumptive. If you think that would 
not be enough to overcome Lady Traf- 
fick’s scruples, I can easily increase the 
amount.” 

One wovld have thought that this was 
an offer at which an impecunious young 
gentleman would have jumped with avid- 
ity; but, tomy surprise, Mr. Tottenham 
gave me to understand that he could not 
accept it. He stammered and stuttered, 
and got very red in the face, and said it 
was *‘ awfully generous” of me, and that 
he ought to thank me and did thank me; 
yet he was afraid that such a planas I 
proposed wouldn’t do. 

** Why in the world not?’ I asked. ‘ If 
I were to die and leave you the money in 
my will, you would take it, I presume. I 
should be delighted to oblige you in that 
way if Lcould; but really you must not 
expect me to goand hang myself to suit 
your convenience. Besides, if I may say 
that I am convinced about anything, I 
am convinced that suicide is immoral.” 

At this he laughed a little and explained 
that 1t was not altogether false pride 
which stood in his way. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Lord Endsleigh,” said he, ‘that this is 
not an ordinary case, because, if you will 
excuse my saying so, you are not an ordi- 
nary man. If I were to do as you sug- 
gest, things would be said about me 
which I shouldn’t like. People would de- 
clare that you wanted to break off your 
engagement to Miss Ware, and that you 
had offered me a heavy bribe to relieve 
you of her,” 

The worst of it was that it wastrue. I 
knew perfectly well that that was just 
what people would say, and I could only 
scratch my head in silence and perplex- 
ity. ‘I hope,” Isaid at length, ‘that 
you, at all events, don’t think I want to 
get Miss Ware off my hands. I do not, it 
is true, want to marry her; but that is 
simply because she doesn’t want to mar- 
ry me and does want to marry you. 
Under the circumstances, I should natur- 
ally prefer to see her wishes gratified; 
only I don’t know how it is to be man- 
aged if you won't take money from 
me, Couldn't I get you appointed to 
some lucrative post or other?” 

Thereupon he brightened up and said 
that, oddly enough, there was an appoint- 
ment vacant—the governorship of the 
Cocoanut Islands—which (being so broken- 
hearted and anxious to escape from famil- 
iar scenes), he had applied for. He had 
been assured, however, at the Colonial 
Ottice that his chances were small; thougli 
he was not wholly without experience, 
having acted as secretary to the Governor 








of I forget what outlandish place for two 
years. 

‘* But, if you were really inzlined to ex- 
ert your influence on my behalf, Lord 
Endsleigh,” he concluded, ‘*I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if they were to give it to 
me. Itisn’tsuchua very big thing, you 
see—only £2,000 a year.” 

I said I would certainly do my best. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
happened to be a personal friend of mine 
and the political party to which I am by 
way of belonging was at that time in 
power; but, it did not at all follow that I 
should be able to plant my nominee.in 
the Cocoanut Isles. The good old system 
of jobbery, which was so indefensible in 
theory, yet which worked, upon the whole, 
so admirably, has been swept away. In- 
stead of it, we now have the results of 
competitive examinations sitting in high 
places; and a queer-looking crew they are 
for the most part. Nevertheless a large 
landed-proprietor is still able to put for- 
ward certain claims and hold out certain 
inducements. I don’t think there is any 
occasion for me to narrate exactly by 
what means I obtained a promise that 
Mr. Tottenham should be made supreme 
over the Cocoanut Islanders. It cost me 
three days of hard labor, an immense ex- 
penditure of breath and no slight wear 
and tear of patience and temper. But in 
the end I did obtain it, and off I weat, 
flushed with success, to communicate my 
triumph to the two persons chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Very grateful they were to me, and they 
seemed to think that it was most thought- 
ful and kind on my part to arrange a 
clandestine meeting between them in my 
dining-room; but of one thing they were 
both firmly persuaded, and that was that 
Lady Traffick would not consider the 
appointment nearly good enough. 

‘** But what am I todo?’ I asked. “I 
can’t go and demand the Governor- 
Generalship of India for you.” 

‘‘ There is only one thing to be done,” 
said Tottenham, shaking his head gloom- 
ily, ‘‘and that Gwendoline declares that 
she will never consent to do.” 

‘* How can I?” exclaimed Gwendoline, 
appealing to me with tears in her eyes. 
‘**There is no Gretna Green nowadays; 
we should have to go through all sorts of 
dreadful formalities, which mamma 
would certainly discover; and then—then 
—oh, I don’t know what she wouldn’t do 
to me!” 

‘* IT think you had better let me manage 
it,” said I. 

I may be an inefficient sort of person, 
I may be a political and social failure, it 
may be (as I am told that it is) a habit of 
mine to rush blindly into enterprises and 
draw back from them as soon as I have 
set them going; but I will say for myself 
that I carried that particular business 
through with energy, skill and dispatch. 
Why wasIso desperately energe:ic and 
eager inthe matter? Why did I move 
heaven and earth to obtain a special 
license? Why did I craftily renew friend- 
ly relations with Lady Traffick, leading 
her to suppose that I had abandoned my 
idea of sacrificing all my earthly goods 
and that her hopes of me might yet be 
fulfilled? Why, finally, did I solicit that 
watchful mother’s permission to take her 
daughter out for a walk one fine morn- 
ing? And why, after conducting the 
young lady to St. James's, Piccadilly, 
and giving her away in marriage to 
Claude Tottenham, Esquire, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Cocanut Islands, did I 
return to my house with the newly-mar- 
ried couple and pack them off to the 
railway station, together with a moun- 
tain of baggage, containing the trousseau, 
which I had been allowed to provide as 
a wedding gift to the bride? I strongly 
suspect that Mr. and Mrs, Tottenham may 

have put these questions to one another 
more than once, and, for the matter of 
that, I may have put them to myself. 
But I do not propose to answer them 
here. After all, it is nobody’s business 
but my own, and if any one thinks that 
my conduct looks like that of a disap- 
pointed lover, I can only say that I beg to 
differ from him entirely. 

I need scarcely add that it devolved 
upon me to break the news to Lady Traf- 

















fick, and never before or since have I seen 
a pious person in such an unholy rage as 
was her ladyship when I told her what 
had taken place. 

As soon as the first gusts of the storm 
had blown themselves out, she stepped up 
to me with pale cheeks and quivering 
lips, and—‘‘ Lord Endsleigh,” said she, 
**I shall feel obliged to you if you will 
answer me one question truly. Do you 
or do you not still adhere to your inten- 
tion of impoverishing yourself?” 

“IT do not,” I replied; ‘‘ your repre- 
sentations and those of the Bishop of Lei- 
cester have prevailed, and I have resolved 
to remain as I am.” 

‘** Thank you,” said she dryly: ‘‘ that will 
do. That is quite as I supposed, and I 
need not detain you any longer. But I 
can tell you that I shall expose this pretty 
little plot of yours. I shall let my friends 
know how and why it was that my daugh- 
ter married a man whom I had forbidden 
her to see.” 

**I don’t think I would do that, if I 
were you,” answered I, as I made for the 
door. ‘‘A far better plan would be to 
leave London quietly and announce your 
daughter’s marriage from a safe distance 
to your friends as a subject for congratu- 
lation. Then perhaps they wouldn’t laugh 
at you; and I know you hate being 
laughed at.” 

Now it came to pass that on my way 
down Chesham Place I encountered a 
hurrying figure in a long black cloak who 
stopped short at the sight of me and ad- 
vanced toward me with outstretched 
hands. I had almost forgotten the ex- 
istence of the Reverend Ambrose Ayl- 
mer; but he had not forgotten mine, and 
he greeted me with a warmth which 
made me feel a little ashamed of my- 
self, 

‘*T have been thinking so much about 
you, Lord Endsleigh, since we last met!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you made up your 
mind, one way or the other ?” 

** Well, yes,” I answered; ‘*I am sorry 
to have to tell you that I have made it up 
in the other way. You may remember, 
perhaps, what the Spiritual Brother of 
Thibet, who was in the habit of transmit- 
ting letters and other substantial objects 
through thousands of miles of space by a 
mere effort of will, said when his meek 
disciple invited him to silence skepticism 
by producing in India on a given date a 
copy of the Times newspaper, published 
in London that same morning? He de- 
clined the test proposed to him, remark- 
ing that the world was not yet ripe for 
such startling manifestations. The world 
is, perhaps, not yet ripe for a literal ful- 
fillment of the precepts of Christianity. 
In any case, I do not feel that I possess 
the requisite qualifications for a leader of 
mankind. Therefore, I have resolved to 
abstain from the heroic measure which I 
had contemplated, 1 propose, instead, to 
perform a large act of private munifi- 
cence.” 

Mr. Aylmer’s countenance fell. He ob- 
served that that was not at all the 
same thing. He was so kind as toadd 
that he could not blame me; but he was 
evidently disappointed in me, and we 
parted with a shade of coolness, 

Considering that he himself kad warned 
me earnestly against precipitation, I 
thought he might have shown a little 
more sympathy with human frailty; but 
it is vain to look for justice or mercy in 
this fallen world. There is Lady Traftick, 
for instance, who, after taking my advice 
and causing it to be generally known that 
her daughter’s marriage to Mr. Totten- 
ham was the fulfillment of her fondest 
hopes, now goes about everywhere de- 
claring that I am as mad asa hatter. I 
know she does, because when unpleasant 
things are said about me there are always 
plenty of good-natured persons who think 
it only right to let me hear of them. 
‘*She says she was obliged to put a stop 
to your engagement to Miss Ware,” one 
of these kindly informants told me only 
the other day. ‘‘She doesn’t scruple to 
assert that you are an absolute lunatic ” 

Now, I candidly admit that I don't al- 
together like such reports getting about. 
There are persons who might derive some 
pecuniary profit from clapping me into a 
strait-waistcoat and a padded cell, and 
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unless Lady Traffick amends her ways, I 
think I shall have to allow her, in strict 
confidence, a glimpse of my will. If, 
after that, she is not prepared to swear in 
any court of justice that lam perfectly 
competent to manage my own affairs, 
she is not the woman I take her for, 
TORQUAY, ENGLAND. 
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CARELESS JACK. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 
ONE frost-spread morn, this Baby sweet, 
Crept out from her covers white, 
And “Look,” she cried, ‘‘at Jack Frost’s 
sheet; 
That’s where he slept last night!” 


Cold grew the days; onestarless night, 
When Baby was fast asleep, 

The snow came down in drifts of white, 
And covered the world, deep, deep. 


In the dim, gray dawn, at the piled up pane, 
A wee hand draws the blind: 

**Poor Jack’s been here,” cries Baby, ‘‘again, 
*“ And left his blanket behind!” 
McDonovuay, Mp. 
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“THE JOURNEY OF THE BROOK TO 
THE OCEAN.” 





BY ADA M. TROTTER. 


A TINY spring welled up through the 
mosses and trickled forth to wander 
through a pine wood down the mountain 
side, 

But the Frost King breathed upon it one 
still, winter night, and it knew no more 
till spring arrived. The winter winds 
swept with fury through the forest; the 
giant pines were broken, bent and 
twisted. The brooklet heard nothing in 
its profound rest. 

But with spring it woke and broke 
away with gladness down the meuntain: 
joined by several torrents it leaped and 
sang, racing away to the valley. 

‘‘ Welcome,” said the forest birds, tak- 
ing a morning dipin the stream. 

** Welcome,” said the stately bracken 
ferns, stretching out their roctlets to 
touch the ripples. 

The brook wondered! 

She went on more slowly, winding 
through some meadow lands, her clear 
waters sparkling with rainbow hues. 

‘* Welcome,” cried a laborer, stooping 
to drink. 

‘*You too!” cried the brook, and she 
went on, singing. 

She sang of forests of pines, the fra- 
grant home of the mosses; of woodland 
dells where the mayflower grew and 
spring flowers raised their delicate heads. 
She sang the same song over and over 
again. 

‘* Where are you going?’ asked the 
long, lithe rushes, as she splashed them in 
passing. 

* Oh!I don’t know; I must hurry— 
somewhere.” 

‘* Where did you come from?” asked the 
swallows. 

The brook had forgotten. 

“It does not matter:” she said, dreamily 
‘‘The Eternal made me.” 

She ran along again merrily—laughing 
in the sunbeams; singing even in the 
night-time her gay, rippling song. 

‘The somber crows would have stopped 
her babbling. 

‘Tell us, whatis your work in the 
world?” they asked, severely. 

“Mine! Oh, I have none.” 

‘* Then as you are of no use to any one, 
you'd better cease to be,” replied the 
gloomy crows. 

The brook mused sadly fora moment; 
she could not think of anything tosay. 

‘The Eternal made me,” she whis- 
pered, presently. 

Hush! 

Everything was very still; the crows 
looked round: they saw nothing. 

** What is it ?” they cried, hoarsely. 

** Only the evening angels passing by; 
they goto visit thesick, you know.” 

The crows stared. ‘Did you see them?” 
they cried. 

“Oh, yes! They always come at this 
hour; see, it is twilight. There are others 
coming; and they always smile at me.” 
The crows felt astirring iu the still air 
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near them; they trembled with a strange 
feeling of awe. 

«« They are gone” said the brook,” and 
now I too must go. Something’ bids me 
rush along, and I dare not linger.” So 
she left them. 

«She chooses the fairest meadows to 
play in,” croaked the stupid crows. 

fhe brook rushed on with swift cur- 
rent; soon she dashed right into a slug- 
gish stream. 

“Welcome,” it cried. ‘I was just 
thinking I was too tired to go any farther 
and I'd begun to make a pool here; but 
I don’t mind going along with you; 
wait a moment! Why are you in such a 
hurry?” 

The brook ran away laughing. ‘‘ Catch 
me if you can;” she said, and the slug- 
gish stream started onward just keeping 
the swift current of the brook in sight. 

All at once a deep, solemn sound filled 
the evening air; the brook ceased her 
babble and listened. 

‘* What is that,” she cried. 

Some sea-birds hovered near. 

‘*It is the voice of the ocean,” they 
cried, flapping their wings; ‘‘it calls us, we 
must go.” 

The sluggish stream clung to the banks 
and hugged the roots of the trees in 
passing. 

‘*T am afraid,” it said. ‘* Are you go- 
ing any nearer to that awful voice:” 

Somehow the little brook knew now 
where she was going. ‘‘ But I shall not 
know the song;” she thought, sadly, as 
she rushed along. 

The great ocean lay very near; the 
brook laughed for joy. ‘Shall I help 
make one of those grand waves,” she won- 
dered. A huge wave rolled up the beach 
and drew her far, far back into the ocean 
depths; for a moment she knew nothing 
as she was whirled along in the tide. 

Tie sun had set. All the waves from 
the horizon to the shore were dyed in the 
crimson of the after-glow. The little 
brook rippled on as one of the surface- 
waves that rested on the swell that arose 
from the heart-throb of the ocean. 

‘* Here, too, are life and joy!” she cried. 

“Whence did you come?” asked a 
wave, glowing red. 

‘*Oh, I was only a little brook; I came 
from far away.” 

** What was your work ?” 

‘*T did no work,” sighed the brook. ‘I 
only ran along the meadows la-ghing in 
the sunshine.” 

Several of the waves near by laughed 
merrily. 

‘* We heard of you,” they cried. ‘‘ The 
angels saw you; they say you worked 
hard, never ceasing day and night. The 
valleys and meadows grew green as you 
splashed along; before you came they 
were barren.” 

‘““Was that my work?’ asked the be- 
wildered little brook. 

The other wavelets laughed again. 

‘** How did you come here; did you, too, 
laugh and play?’ asked she of a happy 
little wave that caught the glow at her 
side. 

‘*No, Ihave nothing pleasant to look 
back upon. I ran along underground till 
one glad day I awoke in the depths of 
this grand ocean. It does not matter 
now, you know.” : 

The after-glow had died away, the sur- 
face waves were driven along by a sudden 
breeze, the little brook clung to a huge, 
rolling billow. 

“Ah! you are a new-comer—never 
mind! Listen now, and you can learn 
the song that we are singing.” 

‘*I do not understand what it means!” 
she cried, wistfully. 

‘** We have been learning it through the 
countless ages,” replied the wave. ‘‘You 
have to live it, then it comes clear to you.” 


Years passed by; the little brook had 
learned to join in now and then; her voice 
Was growing rich and deep. 

Every hour the song was changed, as 
the heart-beat of the ocean changed its 
rhythm. 

After a while she knew she was not 
meant to understand its Meaning; she 
was content then if she might but joinin 
the great ‘‘ Amen.” 

BaLTtm™ore, MD, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








FISH PUZZLE. 
(Selected.) 
I once went out a fishing, 
A fishing in the sea, 
And a very odd lot fish I got 
As you will shortly see. 


For first Tcaught a sunbeam, 
Anda portion of a shoe, 

With a piece of moorland heather 
And a very pretty lassie too. 


I caught a situation 
To which I had an eye, 
And a prickly hinder portion 
That floated gently by. 


I caught a cooking apple, 
And a wildling sour, as well, 

A toll-gate from the King’s highway, 
And a past tense of a smell. 


An insect on a streamlet 
And a verb that disagrees, 

A crooked letter listening, 
And the signer of the seas. 


A shoe for icy weather, 
A thing to roast your meat, 
Some lime wash for your ceiling, 
And a feathered creature’s seat. 


I caught a woman’s jewel, 
A letter on a card, 
And the hirsute one of ocean, 
Who was shod with an extra yard. 


The last thing I caught was a tumble 
And that was enough for me; 

So that was the end of my fishing 
In the wonderful deep blue sea. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 2, 23, 10, an ugly woman. 
My 11, 32, 4, an exclamation of joy. 
My 19, 6, 31, a period of time. 
My 35, 17, 12, a poor cottage. 
My 36, 14, 24, a number. 
My 20, 3, 22, a color. 
My 29, 9, 30, struck. 
My 16, 26, 18, a domestic fowl. 
My 25, 27, 34, to excavate. 
My 33, 7, 13, anger. 
My 28, 21, 5, used by teamsters. 
My 15, 8, 1, a snare. 
My whole will form a new era of your life. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 12TH. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Fulda 
Dado 
Dora 
Raven 
Venom 
Ombre 
Breda 


FRENCH SAYING. 

Laisser dire les sots le savoir a son prix. 

1. Zoroaster. 2. Aix. 3. De Lesseps. 4. 
Versailles. 5. Soin (care). 6. Prix (prize). 

Let fools talk, knowelge has its price. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 

From St. Louis to Randolph. 

St. Louis. 
Island. 
Landmark. 
Marker. 


Errand. 
Randolph. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1. Introduces. 
2. Consequential. 
3. Unsuitable. 
4. Spontaneous. 
5. Revelation. 
6. Tergiversat ions. 
7. Integrity. 

8. Pomegranates. 
9. Transfigure. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
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Selections. 


SOME IRISH VERSE. 


From The ‘“*Poetry and Song of Ireland,” edited 
by John Boyle O° Reilly. 


THE IRISH RAPPAREES. 
A PEASANT BALLAD OF 1691. 


RiGH Shamus he has gone to France and 
left his crown behind— : 

Ill luck be theirs, both day and night, put 
runnin’ in his mind! 

Lord Lucan followed after, with his Slash- 
ers brave and true, 

And now the doleful knell is raised—“*What 
will poor [reland do? 

What must poor Ireland do? 

Our luck,” they say, “‘has gone to France 
—what can poor Freland do?”’ 


O, never fear for Ireland, for she has so’gers 
still, 

For Rory’s boys are in the wood, and 
Remy’s on the hill. 

And never had poor Ireland more loyal 
hearts than these— 

May God be kind and good to them, the 
faithful Rapparees! 

The fearless Rapparees ! 

The jewel were you, Rory, with your Irish 
Rapparees ! 


Oh, black’s your heart, Clan Oliver, and 
coulder than the clay! 

Oh, high’s your head, Clan Sassenach, since 
Sarstield’s gone away! 

It’s little love you bear us, for sake of long 


ago, 

But hould your hand, for Ireland still can 
strike a deadly blow— 

Can strike a mortal blow— 

Ach! dhar-a-Chreesth ’tis she that still could 
strike the deadly blow! 


The Master’s crown, the Master’s seat, a 
surly bodagh fills; 

The Master’s son, an outlawed man, is rid- 
ing on the hills. 

But God be praised, that round him throng, 
as thick as summer bees, 

The swords that guarded Limerick wall— 
his loyal Rapparees! 

His lovin’ Rapparees! 

Who dare say no to Rory Oge with all his 
Rapparees! 


Black Billy Grimes of Latramore, he racked 
us long and sore— 

God rest the faithful hearts he broke! we’ll 
never see them more! 

ButI’ll go bail he’ll break no more, while 
Turagh has gallows-trees. 

For why?—he met one lonesome night the 
fearless Rapparees! 

The angry Rapparees! 

Whey’ il never sin no more, my boys, who 
cross the Rapparees! 

—CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 


A NEW GAME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


BEAN-BAG parties are all the rage in 
Washington, and society belles are becom- 
ing very expert at the new game. At 
one end of the parlor or hall is placed an 
inclined board with a square hole in it. 
Standing at the other end—and the fur- 
ther away from the board the more fun 
there is in the game—the players pitch 
ten bean bags toward the hole. A regu- 
lar score is kept, and if the ten bags fall 
in the hole it counts 100, or ten for each 
bag. Another bag, double the usual 
size, is also provided, and if this also is 
thrown into the square opening it adds 
twen y, making 120 the highest possible 
score. Shouldany of the bags remain on 
the board they count five poimts apiece, 
but for every bag that isthrown upon or 
falls to the fivor, five points are sub- 
tracted. The big bag, or Jumbo, counts 
double, or ten in each case. Many young 
society ladies have become quite expert at 
pitching the little bags and saow excellent 
skill in accuratzly gauging the distance 
and the strength necessary to be exerted. 
In most cases the bags are made of gayly 
colored ticking, Jumbo being individu- 
alized by material of a different pattern, 
but a few young ladies have taken pains 
to have handsomely embroidered recep- 
tacles for the beans. The board is gener- 
ally of plain wood, polished, about two 
feet wide and three feet long, and nine or 
ten inches high at its greatest distance 
from the ground. The whole is about 
five inches square and the smaller bags a 
little larger. Jumbo contains a pint 
of beans and the other bags half that 
quantity. In many houses where the 
game is played, handsome prizes are 
awarded to those making the highest 
scores. The sport is tull of interest, and 
bean-bag boards are now found in every 
houseLold which expects to be considered 
up to the times.— Washington Post. 
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SUFFERINGS OF THE SAINTS. 


St. MATTHEW issupposed to have suf- 
fered martyrdom, or was slain with the 
sword at the city of Ethiopia, in Egypt. 

St. Luke was hanged upon an olive tree 
in Greece. 

St. John was put intoacaldron of boil- 
ing oilat Rome, and escaped death. He 
afterward died a natural death at Ephe- 
sus, in Asia. 

St. James the Great was beheaded at 
Jerusalem. 

St. James the Less was thrown from a 

innacle or wing of the temple, and then 

aten to death with a fuller’s club. 

St. Philip was hanged up against a pil- 











lar at Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia. 





St. Bartholomew was flayed alive by 
the command of a barbarous king. 

St. Andrew was bound to across, whence 
he preached unto the people until he ex- 

ired. 

, St. Thomas was run through the body 
with a lance, at Caromandel, in the East 
Indies. 


St. John wasshot to death with ar- 
rows. ; 

St. Simeon Zealot was crucified at Per- 
sia. 


St. Matthias was first stoned and then be- 
headed. 

pt. Barnabas was stoned to death by the 
Jews at Salania. 

St. Paul was beheaded at Rome by the 
tyrant Nero.—Exchange. 
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MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS) 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


. Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS and others reauiring 
Stencils, Steel Stamps.etc.,write for our new 72-page 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready for mailing. 5. W 
REESE & CO.. 9 Church Street, New York. 
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Mw x *9 of Brain Workers 
ond ae eee eee Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches sq 



















uare floor-room; something new ,cien- 
.tcular, 


Prof. D. L. Down. 
“How to get Stron $3: &e 
ell.” 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 


WALPOLE INK POWDERS 





BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 





which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


not corrode the pen. Namecolor. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 
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CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 
S809 ahcen sae? 
_ Dr. M.W.Case’s Carbulate of Tar Inhaler 
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OPEN FIRE-PLACES 








Before Cold Weather. 








WH] JacksGn-&(0) 

(old Stand) Si 

Union Square, N. Y. 

Many New Models for This Season. 

Only Concern Having Their Owa Foundry, 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. HuntiInetTon, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. HARRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., L.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntrineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. TAY Lor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND CoXxE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HowARD CrosBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JouN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowARD Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goepwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLey, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. KIRKUS, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will ,write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS he ENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the C ill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND GossE, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library.” 

IsABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE, 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.J 


THE WONDERS OF THE HIVE. 








BY JULIA ALLYN, 


No industry presents more interesting 
problems or furnishes more entertainment 
and instruction, than bee-culture. 

The “ father’”’ of the modern system, Dr. 
Langstroth, has been a bee-keeper for fifty 
years or more, and yet he says that every 
season he m:kes new discoveries and is 
charmed anew by some marvelous fact 
heretofore uuknown or unappreciated. A 
colony of bees is indeed a wonder, develop- 
ing wonder; the beesthemselves, their lives 
and habits, their house, its construction 
and maintenance, all inspire admiration. 

Let us begin with a few bees and watch 
their growth. A full colony may contain 
fifty or sixty thousand bees, but four thou- 
sand, one pound—about a quart—is enough 
to start with. Bees are sold by the pound 
and sent in wire cages across the continent, 
supplied with food to last during the jour- 
ney. Full colonies are sent also from one 
end of the country tothe other. Queens, 
wonderful to relate,-come to us from Syria 
and from Cyprus, through the mails, in a 
little cage with a few worker bees for com- 
pany. Her majesty may bein the bottom 
bag of tons of mail matter, on board the 
steamer, and yet she generally lives and ar- 
rives in good spirits apparently. However, 
queens thus caged and mailed do not al- 
ways survive. Selling bees by the pound is 
carried on extensively. The bees areshaken 
into a tunnel and then emptied into a 
cage made of wire cloth. 

Our four thousand bees arrive. The ex- 
pressman handles the cage as carefully as 
he would a dynamite bomb, and lo»ks re- 
lieved when he gets it off his hands. The 
cage is open wire on all sides except the 
end where the provision boxes are. It is 
warm and the bees are fanning to create a 
breeze, keeping their wings in rapid mo- 
tion. Water is sprinkled over them until it 
runs down among them; but it does not run 
far, for it is eagerly gathered up and in a 
moment it is gone. Then on all sides of the 
cage may be seen, in every mesh of the 
wire cloth, a bee’s tongue. Every bee next 
to the cloth thrusts out his tongue for more 
water. A drop of water on the end of the 
finger is placed neara protuding tongue 
and others begin to crowd and jostle each 
other, exactly like folks, in attempting to 
reach it. 

They are given all they want, about half 
a drop apiece, or in all about two thousand 
drops. 

In the old-fashioned hives, the bees, comb 
is attached to the top board and hangs free, 
except where joined to steady and to brace. 
In the modern hive these combs are simply 
in frames and resting upon rabbits and, 
hanging free, may be removed at will. This 
is essentially the difference between the old 
and the new. 

The hive most in use contains ten 
frames. Into a hivecontaining four frames 
we place the bees. Taking off one end of 
the cage, the bees are poured into the hive 
like a quart of blackberries, the hive cov- 
ered up at once and not molested again for 
twenty-four hours; or the cage may be 
placed at the entrance of the hive, and the 
bees orderly, and systematically will walkin 
and take possession of the new home. In 
order to make them as compact as possible, 
the four frames are divided from the rest 
of the hive by a division board so that this 
small colony has only a little more than a 
third of a hive in which to keep house, ana, 
that the colony may become strong speedily, 
every frame is filled with a sheet of ‘‘ foun 
dation.”” This foundation is the nearest ap- 
proach to artificial comb, and in this case 
only the form is artificial for it is made of 
pure bees-wax. Sheets of wax, some as 
thin a: paper, are run between rollers en- 
graved to leave upon the wax the copy of 
the base of the cells. A sheet of broad 
foundation, five or six sheets to the pound, 
supplies wax enough to build two-thirds of 
the comb. The foundation is thinned 
down, drawn out, and the bee supplies the 
rest of the wax from his own body, the tiny 
white scales of which come out between the 
plates of the abdomen. 

Twenty-four hours later we look into the 
hive. We find that already some of the 
foundation wax has been drawn out; that 
is, madeintocoumb. The cells are not yet 
made full depth, but deep enough to per- 
mit the queen to lay in them. She is im- 
patient. She knows that there is no time 
to be lost. She must raise a large family 
in order to build up before winter comes. 
The egg looks like a bit of ivory about a 








sixteenth of an inch long. Just as soon 
as an egg is laid we have a sense of relief 
and security, for it shows the queen has 
been uninjured during the journey, and 
further, if this queen be lost, the bees can 
produce another from this egg. Ina hive 
with ten frames full of comb there are 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
cells. The queen has been known to lay 
three thousand eggs in one day, discovered 
by supplying a queen with empty combs for 
twenty-four hours and counting the eggs 
laid. 

As soon as the egg is laid, or soon after, 
half a drop of honey, or honey and 
pollen mixed, is placed in the cell with the 
egg, the egg floating in it or surrounded by 
it, that the bee, as soon as hatched, may 
have food. It is atiny worm at first, then 
large enough to fill the bottom of the cell 
curled up. In ten days the worm is sealed 
up; that is, the opening of the cell is closed 
and the young bee is left to develop himself. 
In twenty-one days the bee gnaws one side 
of the cap of the cell and then pushes his 
way out, lifting the lid-like cap. His 
first act in the new world is to take a sip of 
honey. 

His legs are yet stiff and wings not very 
free but he is of the same size as the others. 
He waddles around and gradually unlim- 
bers himself with the help of more honey, 
and soon he becomes a nurse to the young 
bees, or hatched larvae, and by and by he is 
ordered to stand guard at the entance, or to 
sweep out or to fan, or to goafield for honey 
or propolis, and, if in the busy season, July 
and August, his life ends in four or five 
weeks, 

Ihave called the worker bee “ he’’; but 
the bee is neither male nor female, but some- 
times called neuter, yet nearer a female than 
amale. The only males in the hive are the 
drones. Their only office is to fertilize the 
queen. They have no stings, cannot gather 
honey if they would, having insufficient 
tongues. 

The workers are attentive tothe drones, 
often feeding them, for the drone is willing, 
being too lazy to feed himself. In the fall, 
however, their tenderness turns to harsh- 
ness, for Master Drone is led to the entrance 
and pushed out, and the chill air kills him 
before morning. After the swarming fever 
is over there is no more need of drones. 

The bees run no risk, atthe beginning of 
the season, and hence may raise a thousand 
drones where only one and perhaps not even 
one may be of any service to the queen of 
the colony. 

Looking in at the end of a week we find 
queen cells begun; that is, the queen from 
some cause unknown is dead, and the bees 
have begun to rear another one. What 
could be more wonderful in insect life than 
the process of raising anewqueen? Several 
larve from eggs laid by the queen now dead 
are given ‘royal jelly’’—finer food—al- 
though the exact constituents are unknown. 
By this system of feeding a queen is pro- 
duced, whereas, if the larvz had been fed in 
the ordinary way a worker bee would come 
forth. The queen cell, in which the queen 
is reared, is at first an ordinary worker cell 
but it is enlarged, and when capped appears 
very muc. like a thimble in shape and size. 
That there may be no risk run, a colony 
may have ten, twenty or thirty queen cells, 
and all to insure getting one queen, foronly 
one can live in acolony at the same time. 
The first queen hatched isa ‘‘ Bloody Mary.”’ 
She does not wait for the others to hatch 
but tears away their cells and drags them 
out before their time. ‘i his is her first duty 
after emerging from her own cell, 

In the case cited, the queen is to replace 
alost one. Of course at swarming time a 
queen is raised to take the place of the old 
one which goes out with the new swarm. 
In this case the swarm generally issues 
forth several days before the new queen 
hatches, but in some cases the weather pre- 
vents and before the old queen and the new 
swarm can get away the new queen begins 
to gnaw her way out of thecell. The new 
queen and the old one must not come to- 
gether else they fight, and one and perhaps 
both may be stung. The bees are equal to 
the emergency. They hold the new queen 
in her cell and feed her by thrusting their 
tongues through the cap of thecell, but as 
soon as the weatherclears andthe new 
swarm goes out the impzisoned queen is 
permitted to come forth. Two queens 
hatching at the same time may pipe to 
each other, if near enough together, mak- 
ing wee, warning notes of defiance, and when 
they emerge they clinch and both may fall 
over dead, and the housekeeper bees drag 
them to the entrance and, flying away with 
them, drop th in mid-air. This, in fact, 
is the bees’ mode of burial. 

Four or five days after hatching, if the 
queen survive, she goes forth to meet the 
drone, and then she returns to the hive not, 
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to go out again, unlessshe leads forth a new 
swarm. In ten days she begins to lay. She 
can lay drone eggs before fertilization and 
afterward can lay drone and worker eggs at 
will. Queen rearing, by itself, is an impor- 
tant part of apiculture, and hence it has 
become a specialty with some bee-keepers. 
Therefore, in the modern apiary, we do not 
wait always for the bees to supply their 
own queen, but often give them a new one 
at once. 

Introducing a new queen is sometimes at- 
tended by fatal results to the new-comer. 
She is suspended between the frames until 
the bees are ready to accept her, and then 
she is liberated from the wire cage and goes 
forth among her subjects, generally to their 
evident joy and satisfaction. The nucleus— 
the pound-of-bees colony, with which we 
began, has increased wonderfully. After 
twenty-one days the young bees began to 
hatch. If the queen laysa thousand eggs 
every day, then a thousand bees will hatch 
at about the same time, and coming in at 
this rate the hive is soon populated, and the 
ten frames occupied. The bee seems to reason, 
to consider cause and effect. The little col- 
ony of four thousand bees was not very pug- 
nacious. When thehive was opened they 
did not rush out and sting in indignant 
protest. Nv, they realize their weakness. 
But when the colony was increased to fifty 
thousand they acted differently, more 
boldly, as much as to say: ‘‘Look out, we 
are strong now and will not be meddled 
with.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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DEVELOPING THE RESOURCES OF 
NATURE. 


BY MAJOR HUGH T. BROOKS. 


DECENT respect for Creative Wisdom com- 
pels us to belieye that nothing is made in 
vain. Sensible regard for our own interests 
should induce us to find out the particular 
use each thing was made for. Mankind 
have made but little progress in this direc- 
tion. The universe is a vast storehouse of 
good things which we have but just 
begun to discover and appropriate. The 
farmer, more than most other people, is in- 
terested in putting things to their proper 
uses. He should avail himself of anything 
and everything that will develop, increase 
and improve his animals, his fruit, his field 
crops, himself and family. He should de- 
pend more on himself and less on other peo- 
ple. Accepting useful suggestions from 
any and every quarter, he should make it 
his special business to ‘ prove all things 
and hold fast that whigh is good.”” Farms 
are laboratories where diverse elements are 
brought into new relations to each other, 
new combinations formed, and where won- 
derful transformations take place. The 
farmer is a scientist of no mean order if he 
carefully notes the processes that go on un- 
der his supervision. Indeed, his opportunity 
for observation and experiment is much 
better than many enjoy who make scientific 
research their specialty. 

There can be no material progress in agri- 
culture till farmers wake to the conscious- 
ness that, first, The elements of production 
are abundant and accessible; and, second- 
ly, That experiment and observation by 
the farmer himself, on his own farm, must 
determine the best methods and the best 
applications. Giving all the credit to phi- 
losophers and scientists that belong to 
them, it remains true that the actual har- 
nessing of Nature’s forces for every-day 
work, the ingenious devices for facilitating 
and cheapening production, were contrived 
and accomplished by humble mechanics 
and busy workers in the hives of industry. 
And, now, if the right spirit can be infused, 
and proper interest awakened among farm- 
ers, gardeners and fruit men, every science 
this side of the stars that isn’t essentially 
gaseous will be pushed forward as never 
before. 

Farmers, like other people, go in ruts; 
they do as others do. Things that ought 
to be tested remain untried; things that 
ought to be left out are continued through 
sheer force of habit. Very many farmers 
have never determined the value of leading 
fertilizers by applying them to the several 
crops they raise on their farms; or the trial 
has been under peculiar conditions of soils 
or seasons; something may have determined 
the result besides the fertilizer—late or early 
planting, wet or dry season, poor seed, poor 
condition of the soil. Experiments may be 
very misleading: they need not be on a 
large or expensive scale, but they should be 
repeated under different circumstances and 
the results ascertained, not guessed at. 

Assuming that nothing is made in vain, 
we may assume that there isno superabun- 
dance of anything. A large supply indi- 
cates important uses. The vast forests of 
the world, rapidly renewed by growth, were 





meant to play a leading part in the econ- 
omy of nature. Furnishing firewood, they 
also furnish potash, the most potential fer- 
tilizer in use, and have a controlling in- 
fluence on climate and the rain supply. 
Lime, a constituent of plants and animals, 
is obtainable in uvlimited quantities from 
the lime rock found in great abundance on 
this continent. Chlorine, indispensable to 
animal and vegetable life, is found in rock 
salt underlying someof the western «oun- 
ties of New York and largely in other sec- 
tions, not to speak of the “briny deep.”’ 
Lime and salt, so abundantly provided, 
ought to come into more general use as fer- 
tilizers. 

Wheat, our chief cereal, demands lime; 
if the soil don’t furnish it the demand must 
be supplied from some other source or the 
crop will be small and of poor quality. 
Fruit and fruit trees require lime; it gives 
grass better substance and flavor and 
“‘sweetens sour soils.’’ It mollifies crude 
soils and makes their plant food available. 
In limestone districts lime, in large quanti- 
ties, can be furnished for five cents a bushel. 

Salt, especially needful for saline plants, 
like asparagus, may be used profitably for 
the quince, currant, plum, and indeed for 
all fruits if not in too close contact with the 
tree or bush. It will kill young onions, but 
may be liberally applied when they have at- 
tained size or before they are sown. A field 
of oats was eaten up by the worms; eight 
hundred pounds of salt to the acre was 
promptly sown, and the field cultivated and 
sown again tooats. The yield was fifty-two 
bushels to theacre. Salt stiffens the straw, 
draws moisture in dry weather, and furnish- 
es an essential element to growing plants. 

Assuming that large providential supply 
indicates corresponding need, we must infer 
that there is some important use for the 
vast deposits of muck found in swamps 
and low places. The acknowledged defi- 
ciency of vegetable matter in many svils— 
nearly all, unlessclover has alternated with 
other crops—should be supplied from these 
valuable depositories. A few loads scat- 
tered in barn-yards, under sheds, among the 
manure, would yield profitable returns. 

Without particularizing further, it should 
be said, and repeated, that tillers of the 
soil should make proper use of the elements 
of production so bountifully supplied by our 
Heavenly Father, and that no pains should 
be spared to find out just where, when and 
how they can be turned to the best ac- 
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DESSERTS. 
BY L. DRURY. 


Co-OPERATIVE housekeeping is a blessing 
which lies as yet in the future, but while 
awaiting the development of its helpful 
agencies housekeepers can be of great 
assistance to each other by communicating 
any successful achievement in culinary 
affairs. I remember how grateful our 
family once felt to Kate Armstrong, who 
furnished THE INDEPENDENT with some 
valuable receipts. The literary part of the 
paper was all the more thoroughly dis- 
cussed and appreciated as hunger was 
allayed by the good things for which she 
had furnished the formule. 

Although there seems to be a new in- 
terest in the subject of cookery, in view of 
the fact that many cooking schools and 
classes have sprung into existence and are 
ably sustained, yet many housekeepers live 
remote from any such helpful agencies, 
and to them the newspaper is the chief 
‘friend in need” when the perplexing and 
constantly recurring question comes up, 
What shall we have for dinner? It is piti- 
ful, but it is, alas, too true that in this land 
of abundance thousands of people still live 
on salt pork, saleratus-bread, and horrid, 
heavy pies. Perhaps no part of the dinner 
course is more difficult to decide upon than 
the dessert, because the variety in this direc- 
tion is so great. Yet, notwithstanding this 
fact, many housekeepers always make pie, 
because they have got into a habit of 
doing so and think it easier than to experi- 
ment upon other things. But totry a new 
receipt, or one which a person has not used 
for a long time, really adds interest to the 
monotony of cooking. With how much 
curiosity the verdict of the family is awaited 
when the question is asked, ‘* How do you 
like my dessert ?’’ 

A very good dessert for this time of year, 

one easily made and always liked isa 

FIG PUDDING. 

One and one-half coffee-cups of suet chop- 
ped fine; one cup sweet milk; one cup of 
molasses and sugar mixed; three cups of 
flour containiig two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, a pinch of salt anda little grated 
nutmeg; one coffee-cup seeded raisins; one 
coffee-cup figs chopped fine; steam in pud- 





ding-dish in steamer for three hours, 


Make a sauce of one cup sugar, half a cup 
of butter and one egg well beaten and slight- 
ly cooked, flavor with vanilla. This pudding 
can be kept for some time and improves by 
steaming over. If the first course is hearty 
amore delicate pudding can be served. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 

Heat a quart of milk to near boiling. 
Thicken with dissolved corn-starch, and 
sweeten. Stir in halfa teacup of grated 
chocolate. Flavor with vanilla,and serve 
with cream when cold. 
A very pretty dessert is a 

SNOW PUDDING. 
Make a gelatine jelly by dissolving a box 
of gelatine in a pint of tepid water. Let it 
stand two or three hours and tien add three 
pints of boiling water, two pounds of sugar 
and the juice of three orfour lemons. Strain, 
and allow to harden. 
Make a nice, thin custard of rich milk 
and the yelks of eggs. Place the molded 
gelatine in the center of a glass dish and 
pour the custard around it. 
Here is still another pudding which is 
light and delicate and always proves accept- 
able. 

STEAMED PUDDING. 

Rublightly two ounces of butter into four 
ounces of sugar. Add one-half pound of flour 
and rub together, adding one spoonful of 
baking powder. Then break in one egg and 
add one-half pint of sweet milk. Stir well; 
steam in a mold three-quarters of an hour. 


For the sauce take one cup sugar, one 
tablespoon flour, one cup water, one spoon- 
ful butter; flavor. Remove from fire, and 
when a little cooled add one beaten egg well 
stirred in. 


ORLEANS, ILL. 














When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sho had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 
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Standard Fertilizers. 
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GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR, 
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em a a aawerd Puins = ~* n. irnataatie for 
eumatism, and 1 pains’ and disorders 0! e 
aa Bowels. 0c. at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. - 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bu 
Sreee all pain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never fails 
tocure. 16 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
One Month. ....8 #0 











ears. Bi 
Nine Months......2 25 Five Years........10 00 
IN CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, 22.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT Ci.UB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time or 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

G3" Make ali remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bauk Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT 
P.-0, Box 2787; New York Cit 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will b 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by crd sring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 























Ordinary Advert u , Has reoe Business Notice 
i times (one month). Oe. if times’ lone month). ..85¢. 
months « ree -~ 
6 “ six rey Yep. FI “ “ = 150, 
5&2 “ (twelve “ “ (twelve “ 1.65¢ 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, 


EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two DOLLARS PER AGATB 
Ling. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Ver 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United 

















States, on the receipt of one dollar each, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[January 19, 1888. 











Absolutely Pure. 


BL wader never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
wr » kina, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cane. porta BAKING POWDER 
50 U PANY, 106 Wall St.. 





FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL 4 Shingles 
| 


— OR COPEL 
fe ke the 


OVI pudeomest, 
mucvor Nel aS 
NAA windand fire 

VOD roof roof, 

fe guaran- 

COU tee satisfac- 

Wt tion, Send for 

: Circulars. 













TAPER sw Y STANDARD 
Kine) sPoor 
WA asd TEP SILK. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


WwW. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya 
Hydrants, Street Washers 








oy ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 


ty ; Vienna, Austria, in 187 
and: Centennial Exhibition’ 


fenton =. Da 0 Ey Hasta Se: BOSTOD 

















: Buit No, 1. 
s Small 
: Rowton. 
For “ Roofing! ! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. _ 





Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanice ontheir best work. = a 


has vb: of ienttators copgieg “ONLY ‘LY’GENUINE 
‘age’s Liquid Giue is man 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., SLSuersihe: MASS 








ESTEEL PENS. . 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, Fe Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
me: useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
IST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemie that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands, For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


j@ ROBINSON'S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 


RHEUMATISM™ 
AND 


NE. RALGIA. 
and somety Soe Stnsanes extetn from an impure state 
Pri ee a An Ant Cf be sent by? a, 
ices, iC, an sent by ma 
.W.R Sbison'e SON 


Send for Gheunie. reenwich St.. N. Y. 


BUY 7 WRINGER ws 


THE 


ws Lh 
RCHASE GEAR 


other wringers, and costs 
but little more. 


The NOT GREASE 











WARRANTED. $, Solid Bar Weare Lo Pusher or Rolls, 
Agents wanted everywhere, Euvire W wy 


If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go TO 


CANTRELL'S | ee 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATAREH. 




















r —CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON als 


W.GHYNDMAN & CO. 


CINCINNATI 0, 











‘ys: 





= BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charnes 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, FULL 
RB. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
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The Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
man Families, r charming romance illustrative 


of postage (four cents), ‘ORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Short route to London, via Southampton, and to the 
Continent en the magnificent fast steamers 
LAHN R, TRAV BAALE, EIDER, 





6, to 10.000 horse-power 
Steamers leave New York ae Wednesday and 
Saturday. 
Average time from New York to Southampton 74 
days, and to London less than 8 days. 
‘or London speciai train awaits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing, 
Steamers of — line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice sea: 
irst cabin table cone tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 
__ GELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, _ 


rue NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 
fant steamers of the Quebec 8. S. Co., sailing week] 
he situation of these islands south of the Gu f 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. 8S, pa also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers e og? seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
Vest India Islands, affording a charm- 





bec. te 
THOS, ERN, Se % SONS, 26 Broadway. New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. Agen’ 

1 Broadway. New York. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 
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Niet As ce 








CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & & — su 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
ROCK 


ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, LIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Qoaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”’ 





Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 

and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
HERINGTON, WICHITA, 

HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 

and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 

celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

Pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 

Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 


or Tickets, Maps, 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen'’l Manager. eae & Pass. Agt. 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER. 

















Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim- 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish- 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, which will be ready about Jan. lith. Send at 
once. Address, 

THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
——_ eT And Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 


fect A reo, wat ting size 
REVERSIBLE ‘OLLAK CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


bo SHAW, APPLIN & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 




















Established 1780. 





A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 





‘OUR 
RABE MAR 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD,** 














THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN ff 


















































TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 

RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD, ITS 

TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
@\sTEEL PENETRATES THEJS 
> CENTRES OF POPULATION J |- 
FE\IN EIGHT STATES AND§ wi 
®G\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY JOS 
=@ \ COACHES AND PALACE | 2S 
SEY\ SLEEPING & DINING [232 
ZXw\ CARS AFFORD THE /OXx- 
OO> \ HIGHEST REALIZA- / © our 
EFE \TION OF SAFETY. vs 
<< . ’ ..O é$ 
2928 LUXURY & SPEED. / $925 
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H 
J,.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, £. P. WILSON, 
| Gon’i Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’ Pass. mA" 














‘Tus INDEPENDENT Puass 31 a= 23 Ross Stas? 




































